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ABSTRACT 

Containing  content  and  materials  for  14  workshops, 
this  training  guide  has  been  developed  to  assist  Head  Start  programs 
in  developing  and  implementing  individual  service  plans   (l^Ps)  for 
high-risk  preschool  children.  Differing  from  the  public  schools' 
individual  education  programs,   the  ISP  addresses  all  educational 
needs  of  the  child  as  well  as  needs  in  other  component  areas ,   such  as 
health,   nutrition,  parent  involvement,  and  social  services.  The  first 
four  workshop  topics  cover  screening,  diagnosis,  educational 
assessment,  and  component  assessment  procedures.  Development  of  the 
ISP  is  subsequently  covered  in  workshop  material  concerned  with  (1) 
writing  a  rationale  for  the  ISP;    (2)  conducting  ISP  conferences  and 
related  home  visits;    (3)  writing  statements  of  the  child's  current 
level  of  functioning;    (4)  establishing  lon^  term  goals  for  each  area 
of  development;    (5)  writing  short  term  objectives  and  instructional 
objectives  in  behavioral  terms;   and  (6)  completing  ISP  sections 
having  to  do  with  special  services,  materials,  person ( s )   responsible , 
evaluation  criteria,  and  time  lines.   ISP  implementation  is  covered  in 
workshop  material  focusing  on  analyzing  tasks,  writing  activity 
charts,  and  planning  the  classroom  environment  and  schedule.  The 
f5.nal  workshop  focuses  on  "transitioning"   (i.e.,  helping  handicapped 
children  make  the  transition  into  the  public  school  system).  Six 
appendices  provide  references,   excerpts  from  related  books,  guides  to 
screening  and  assessment  activities,   and  directions  for  developing 
ISP  packets  and  videotapes.  An  ISP  for  use  in  training  activities  is 
included  in  the  last  appendix.   Forms  useful  for  developing  ISPs  are 
provided  throughout  the  training  guide.  (RH) 
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Training  for  Educ  ators  and  Administrators  ot  Children  with  Handicaps. 


Portaqe  Piroiect  TEACH    'Traininc;  fcr  Educators  ?.nd  Administrators  of 
Children  with  Handicaps)   was  funded  by  the  Region.  V  Head  Start  office  in  1979. 
TEACH  staff  was  charged  with  the  task  of  providing  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  Head  Start  programs  in  Region  V  on  development  and  implementation 
of  individual  service  Plans    (I.S.P.s).     In  the  first  year,  a  comprehensive 
needs  assessment  survey  was  conducted  to  determine  what  Head  Start  programs 
were  already  doing  in  this  regard  and  to  delineate  additional  training  and 
technical  assistance  needs.     As  a  result  of  the  survey,  an  intensive  four-day 
workshop  was  developed  which  covered  the  subject  areas  of  screening,  diagnosis, 
educational  assessment,   component  assei^smcnt,   development  and  implementfftion 
of  the  I.S.P.  and  transitioning  into  the  puJolic  schools.     In  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence,  over  1,000  Region  V  Head  Start  staff  members  repre- 
senting over  120  agencies  participated  in  the  TEACH  training.  Follow-up 
efforts  indicated  that  a  large  majority  of  the  programs  have  implemented 
many  of  the  suggested  procedures.     This  training  guide  represents  a  further 
effort  to  disseminate  information  so  that  Head  Start  programs  can  continue 
to  upgrade  their  capability  of  providin<j  quality  services  to  all  children  and 
specifically  to  children  with  handicapping  conditions. 
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0\^RVIEW  OF  TRAINING  CONTENT 


This  training  guide  has  been  developed  to  assist  Head  Start  programs  develop 
and  implement  Individual  Service  Plans   (l.S.P.'s).     Scroening,  diagnosis, 
educational  and  family  assessment,   development  and  implementation  of  the 
Individual  Service  Plan,   and  transitioning  are  the  subject  areas^  covered. 
The  followincj  synopsis  offers  a  start-to-finish  perspective  of  the  entire 
I.S.P.  process. 

Screening  is  an  important  avfl  integral  part  of  the  Head  Start  program.  All 
children  are  screened  in  the  areas  of  education  and  health.     This  occurs 
prior  to  or  upon  entering  the  program.     Screening  is  basically  a  detection 
procedure  throucjh  wiiich  we  identify  or  "detect"  children  who  may  be  in  need 
of  further  evaluation  and  special  services  because  of  physical,  emotional 
or  developmental  problems.     The  results  of  the  screening  test  do  not  tell 
why  a  child  is  delayed  or  what  to  do  to  help  the  child  oi'  plan  curriculum. 
The  educational  screening  is  a  standardized  test  and  can  be  administered 
by  teachers  and/or  teacher  aides  who  have  been  trained  in  the  screening 
procedures.     Health  screening  will  generally  be  completed  by  nurses  and/or 
doctors. 

Those  children  identified  by  the  screening  process  as  high  risk  are  referred 
for  a  diagnostic  evaluation  to  a  team  of  qual if ied  prof ess iona] s  who  are 
trained  in  assessing  handicapping  conditions.     Diagnosis  provides  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  children  referred.     It  determines ■ if  a 
child  has  a  handicap.     These  professionals  are  to  use  the  legislated 
categorical  definitions  and  diagnostic  criteria  to  report  a  child  as  having 
a  handicapping  condition.    They  may  not  use  testing  instruments  or  procedures 
which  may  penalize  children  with  sensory  impairment  or  youngsters  with 
different  language  or  ethnic  backgrounds  and  they  are  encouraged  to  use 
functional,  developmentally-based  assessment  tools. 

The  Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families  requires  that  the 
determination  of  a  handicapping  condition  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
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professional  diaqnosticians,   not  local  Head  Start  staff.     This  means  that 
each  Head  Start  program  should  request  diaqnostic:  iafomation  conc:;rninq 
a  child  with  a  handicapping  condition  in  such  a  way  that   (a)    it  can  be 
readily  reported  in  the  annual  survey  of  handicapped  children  in  Head 
Start  in  accordance  with  the  cateqorical  definitions  and  diagnostic 
criteria  and   (b)    it  includes  recommendations  on  the  basis  of  functional 
assessments  in  order  that  parents,   teachers  and  others  can  best  work  with 
the  child  to  enhance  his/her  potential. 

After  screening,   all  children  receive  an  educational  assessment.  This 
assessment  is  a  systematic  evaluation  procedure.     The  results  outline 
information  on  the  child's  level  of  functioning  in  all  developmental  .areas 
(cognitive,   social/emotional,   fine  motor,   gross  motor,   language,  self-help). 
Assessment  procedures  help  to  identify  a  child's  strengths  and  needs.  Unlike 
screening  procedures  that  yield  a  "thunto-nail"  sketch  of  a  child,  assessment 
instruments    yield  more  specific  information  that  can  be  used  to  develop 
goals  and  objectives,   to  plan  daily  curriculum  activities,  and  to  monitor 
the  child's  progress  on  an  on-going  basis. 

Component  assessment  is  completed  for  each  family  in  order  to  document  and 
plan  for  expressed  family  needs  in  the  areas  of  health,   nutrition,  social 
services,  and  parent'  involvement. 

men  screening  and  assessment  procedures  are  completed,  and  if  possible, 
the  diagnostic  evaluation,  the  Individual  Service  Plan  can  be  written. 
This  plan  is  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  a  child  and  family  and  outlines 
the  manner  in  which  these  needs  will  be  met.     All  children  need  individual 
programs,   but  children  with  handicapping  conditions  require  more  detailed 
planning  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

Most  public  schools  call  this  plan  an  I.E. P.,   or  Individual  Education 
program.     This  plan  covers  the  educational  needs  of  the  child  specific  to 
the  area  of  the  handicap.     The  plan  in  Head  Start  addresses  all  educational, 
needs  of  the  child,  as  well  as  nee      :  a  other  component  are.vs  such  as  health, 
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nutrition ,   parent  involvement  and  social  services.     Head  Start  Programs 
in  different  regions  vary  in  what  they  call  the  plan.     This  training 
guide  calls  it  the  Individual  Service  Plan  or  I.S.P. 

Although  the  narne  of  tha  plan  ruay  vary,   the  content  remains  the  S£ir-:..  The 
Individual  Service  Plan  must  contain  the  following  components: 

-Current  Level  of  Functioning:     this  is  a  statement  of  the  child *s  present 
strengths  and  needs  in  the  educational  area.     It  is  a  summary  of  infor- 
mation obtained  during  screening,   assessment  and  diagnosis. 

-Lon'^Term  doals:     these  goals  indicate  what  the  child  and  parent  will 
be  able  to  do  by  the  end  of  the  year.     Goals  are  written  for  all  component 
areas . 

-Special  and  Related  Services:     a  list  of  services  to  be  provided  to  the 
child  and/or   family,    such  as  speech  therapy,   counseling,  medical  services, 
etc.,   and  who  will  provide  these  services, 

-Initiation  and  Duration  of  Services:     the  date  special  services  will  begin 
and  an  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  those  services  will  be  received. 

-Person(s)    Responsible:     list  the  person (s)   who  will  be  responsible  for 
earring  out  or  teaching  each  short-term  objective. 

-Evaluation  Criteria:     methods  used  to  determine  if  the  short-term  objec- 
tives have  been  achieved. 

-T^ime  Line:    dates  indicating  when  each  objective  was  introduced  and  the 
date  it  was  achieved,   and  the  review  date  of  the  I,S,P. 

-Parent  Approval/Signature:     a  statement  signed  by  the  parent (s)  indicating 
participation  in  the  writing  of  the  I-S.P.  and  approval  of  it, 

-Short-Term  Objectives:     for  each  long-term  goal  a  sequence  of  short-term 
objectives  is  planned.     Accomplishment  of  each  short-term  objective  leads 
toward  meeting  a  long-term  goal. 

See  the  chart  on  page  6  for  further  delineation  of  these  components. 
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aqed  to  f  am  i  L  i  a  r  i       tliom:;c»  Lvos  v.'i.th  tho  I.E. P.   format  used  in  tlieir  local 
public  scliool  system  and  pattern  thcdr  acjuncy's   form  after  it.     This  facili- 
tates optimci.1   transit  ion  into  the  public  school  system  and  enhances  com- 
mu  n  i  c  a  t  i  o  n  b  e  t w  ch  •  n  t  h  < two  .i  <  j  e  n  c  i  o  s  . 

There  arc  a  lumber  of  ways  to  complete  the  l.S.P.     Whatever  the  chosen 
process,   it  is  essential  that  parents  are  deeply  involved  in  each  step. 
When  parents  aru   incluiicd   in  tliis  procedure  from  the  beginning,   it  is 
more  likely  tliat  their  participation  in  their  child's  education  will  be 
fCMtinuod.     This  guide  suggests  a  two-step  model  for  completing  the  I.S.P.: 
a  special  home  visit  and  an  I.S.P.  conference. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  home  visit,   usually  made  by  the  teacher,   is  to 
provide  the  parents  with  information  necessary  to  ensure  their  full  par- 
ticipation  in  the  I.S.P.   process.     This  information  includes:     the  purjxDse 
of  an  individual  plan,   expectations  and  role  of  parents  in  the  process, 
written  information  on  parent  rights,   screening/assessment  results.  At 
this  time  also,  areas  of  concern  are  pinpointed  in  each  component  area. 
The  end  result  of  this  home  visit  should  be  informed  parents  who  under- 
stand their  roles  and.-rights  in  this  process,  and  have  had  all  questions 
answered  about  the  next  meeting,    the  I.S.P.  conference. 

The  purpose  of  the  I.S.P.   conference  is  to  complete  the  I.S.P.   in  all 
component  areas  as  a  team.     This  is  accomplished  by  sharing  all  pertinent 
information,   to  include  screening/assessment  results,   diagnostic  reports, 
health/medical  reports,    social  service  forms,   etc.     The  parents,  classroom 
teacher,   and  director   (or  designee)   are  key  members  of  this  team;  individual 
circumstances  dictate  the  inclusion  of  others,    for  example,   public  school 
personnel,   component  coordinators,   diagnostician,   etc.     The  parent  always 
has  the  option  ^  f  bringing  an  advocate  to  this  meeting.     In  addition  to 
the  writing  of  the  I.S.P.,   a  review  date  is  set. 


The  next  step  is  implementation  of  the  I.S.P.  which  includes  task  analysis. 
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individual  activity  charts,   record  keeping,   classroom  environment  and 
scheduling. 

LdSl ,   t ra n.s i cioni nq  into  the  public  school  system  is  explored.  This 
section  covers  survival  skills,   factors  that  influence  a  smooth  transition, 
and  ways  to  assist  parents  and  children  in  their  transitioning. 


From  start  to  finish,   a  comprehensive,   logical  and  systematic  plan  will 
greatly  enhance  the  delivery  of  quality  services  to  children  with  handi- 
capping conditions.     We  sincerely  hope  this  guide  will  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  this  endeavor. 
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'■'in;;   tf.il  niiiM  'j\iiM'-      »nt  .n  ni;  (/unt^'nl   .nul  iruit  <.;r  i  u  1:'    Tor"   :\)Ui-tt'(-ii  wr)!k- 

i  iTrurmat  ion  ^-ri  -.v-r  r;:-'.ii(.)[.'  tuj  u::;.     'ni*..'S»^  roadinejs  are   ref  t-'rcnci^d 
:ji  Aijrndix  A.      \i."<  .pa-,  i  de  f  ma^;  i  !id   t  rici.u.*  roi;(Mn-ctMi  availablu  t.  o 
yoai    :d  .il  t  .  ) 

raa'-Worki:;hc^Tj_u;ks;      lists   Lasks   and  dt'C  i i  cmis  thai.  lu.ed  t.a  be 
aTlaMVd  oTT  Tc)  before  j.)roparat,ic)iis   fr^r   the  workshop  can  beMin. 

Pre{;ariiKj   fc)r  This  Worksliop:      lisLsi  equipmenL,  luandouts,  trans- 
I'KU-L'ncios ,   etc.    that  arc  needc?d  to  conduct  the  workshop, 
reference  materials  tliat  need  to  be  read,  and  audio  visual 
materials   tliat  need  to  be  ordered. 

5.     Directions   for  Conducting  This  Workshop:     outlines  tl^e  step- 
by'-^tep  procedures   for  presenting  tlic  content  of  the  workshop. 

T).     Reference  materials,  masters  of  handouts,  overhead  transparencies, 
worksheets  and  task  cards  are   found  at  the  end  of  each  section. 

ThL:;  quid*.'  also  contains  six  appendices.     See  the  Table  of  Contents  for 
the  information  contained  in  each  Appendix, 

The  cost  of  present inq  these  workshops   is  limited  to  producing  handouts 
and  overliead  transparencies,   and  equipment  rental   if  necessary   (video  tape 
recorder,  audio  tape  recorder,  overhead  projector,   transparency  markers, 
slide  projector) , 

These  workshops  can  be  scheduled  in  many  ways,   for  example,   all  at  one 
time   (a  total  of  five  days),   in  ten  S-day  sessions,  etc.     The  important 
thing  to  remen^ber  is  to  present  the  workshops  in  sequence.     The  following 
is  a  list  of  approximate   lengths   for  eacli  workshop:     Screening,   2  Incurs; 
Diagnosis,   1  hour;     Educational  Assessment,   2  hours;  Component 
Assessment,   1  hour;     Rationale,   2  hours;     T^^'o-Stcp  I.S,P.    Process,   2  hours; 
Current  Level  of  Functioning,   3  hours;     Loiig-Term  Goals,   3  hours; 
Behavioral  Objectives,   2  hours;     Short-Term  Objectives,   3  hours;  Task 
Analysis,    3  hours;     Activity  Charts,   ?  hours;     Classroom  Environment  and 
Schedule,   1  hour;     Transitioning,   2  hours. 

It  is  helpful  to  participants  to  have  an  agenda  outlining  the  material 
that  will  be  covered  for  each  workshop.     Use  adult-sized  tables  and 
chairs,   provide  nutritious  snacks,   and  have  fun! 

The  following  pages  contain  information  to  assist  you  in  providing 
quality  training  to  your  staff. 
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,M  .  h- .u';h  i  M    r.-rui.s  to  !„•    i  \  :  c  ,vci'i->\  aiui  prov^-d  about  the;  procef;;.; 

ot   a.lult    |.Mir.n..i,   .i.e.!    si.id.-:;  !iav.-  ,,l,v.:uly  bp^'U  mad...      !t    is  widu^lv 
.,-.v..i!iiiiod  thai-  .ivi.ilt.-;  -  within  a  wide  r.inqc  of  monta!  capacitios  -  retain 
!i,.-M    Icar-M....  -ai.abilitie.s  throaqhout  their  life  spans.     The  arqument 
that   "you  can't  t.vach  an  old  d.-a  new  tricks"   ia  very  much  outmoded .  A 
far  moio  accurate  view,  as  one  educ-ator  has  said,   is  that  "there  are  many 
,,iok;;  tliat  only  an  old  doq  can  learn."     Some  knowledge  that  is  necessary 
and   im!-.ui;.ta.nt   for  teachers  is  effectively  learned  only  after  sufficient 
oxiun- i..nc,.-  has  been  acquired  throuyh  living  and  working. 

K.:.scMrch   L..dLcat-es  tl>at  a.ny  person  who  has  had  the  basic  intelligenca  to 
learn  certain  varieties  of  knowledqu  and  skill  at  age  20  will  be  equally 
able  to  acquire  know ledcje  and  skill  of  similar  types  at  age  50,   60  or  more, 
ho  may  take  longer  to  do  so,  but  the  acquisition  hinges  not  on  his  age 
but  rath.-.r  on  the  pattern,  of  interests,  motivation,  and  personal  values 

•r.at  'nas  become  lart  or  his  personality  over  the  years.     The  ketj  to  aduU  ^ 
,cutn(i;a  (.s         uV.sc;.'  >'c  iVa-ru  (iuU  ii  bioiujiiit  to  tlic  C(/ucaf tc-iiat'  utu- 
aticn.     Con<aoquontly,   this  b'.rnin.!  situation  .cihould  be*  designed  to  nurture 
t  !\.it  de.-.ir.'    in  '-v^'ry   fi 'a   ib  1  woy. 

In-service  training,   to  be  effective,  needs  to  be  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  principles  of  learning.     The  following  pages  state  and  discuss  those 
principles.  ' 

PRINCIPLE  1:    Learning  Depends  on  Motivation 

T/ic  dciiic  tc  tca-a:  must  acme,  uitancitcZu,   ■^■tom  tl'C.  Ita^xntx  ;i.tm//ic,-i ic^.v 
What  the  trainer  and  administration  can  and  should  do  is  to  set  up  a  moti- 
vating training  situation  and  then  maintain  these  motivating  factors  as 
the  training  program  continues. 

The  following  factors  can  greatly  influence  the  motivation  of  the  participants: 
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1.  administrative  support  of  the  training  content; 

2.  involvement  of  participants  in  planning  the  training; 

3.  a  com  for  tab  lo  {-physical  facility;  * 

•1.     .small  group   (20  or   I(?ss)  instruction; 

5.  ;:;t.t(.'SLi  on  t.ho  fut-urc  ut-LiiLy  of   the  ideas  and  skills  being 
presented  and  x^^^^^ticed; 

6.  frequent  communication  of  "how  things  are  goinn"  during  the 
meeting ; 

7.  efforts,  built  into  each  session,   to  relate  new  learning 
to  things  already  known;  and 

B.     an  affect  of  challenge  and  variety  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  exercises,   discussions,   role  play  and  worksheets- 

PRINCIPLE  2:    Learning  Depends  Upon  a  Capacity  To  Learn 

Educational  planning  for  adult  employees  must  proceed  on  the  assumpt-ion  • 
that  yi^opdr  *rctacu  tlicli  capacUtj  to  Uann  at  any  age.    An  optimistic  and 

positive  view  should  be  taken  of  the  mental  equipment  each  person  brings  to 
the  learning  situation.     Few  adults  who  are  performing  adequately  in  handling 
their  job  assignment  are  incapable  of  new  learning. 

It  is  also  realistic  to  assume  that  there  will  be  trouble  spots  -  occasions 
when  one  or  more  par tici^^ants  might  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  an  idea,  or 
might  fight  off  trying  to  change  a  way  of  thinking-,  or  might  show  other  signs 
of  learning  difficulty.     The  level  of  difficulty  and  the  pace  of  presentation 
should  be  based  on  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  participants  to  move  forward 
steadily. 

PRINCIPLE  3:    Learning  Depends  Upon  Past  and  Current  Experience 

Our  training  design  assumes  that  adiittb  au.££  Qxkibit  mOKkdd  diH^^lAanCd^^  In 
the  uidividuaC  icsouic^s  thcij  btou]  to  a  learning  situation.    These  differences 
are  more  pronounced  among  adults  than  among  school  children,  because  life 
experience  has  a  scattering  effect  -  that  is,  each  person's  total  experience 
will  differ  increasingly,  over  time,   from  the  total  experiences  of  other 
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persons.     Consequently,    m  the  dove  1 . -iwei'l  of  a<;uif.  ■ -du^M  t,  i  < -.i  la  !    j 'i;., -m  i  . ,  /  "  , 
t.ra:.iu;fa  must  be  ready  to  coje  with  a  wide  iMiu.v;::  of  (,  ,4  ab  i  J  i  t  j  e;i  >imor..f 
the  t,..jrticipaiit;j   in  f.ich  ijrd'jij. 

Ro;uli.:,ey:.;   te   (-.ji  h;  w  i  th  -.-ai  :  at  UMi;'    in    i-Mtrii,'!  ..Mi.'a.  ■  1  t  i  e",    i;;  e:;:-,ent  1  1  1  ,  aiul 
can  be  demonstrated  in  r.oveiral  ways.     r:  j  ;-,cu:;:iions  and  exorcises  pull,  ivu- 
ticipants  toqether  ,   drawinq  upon  what   id  i^o'-^t  likely  to  be  UamilLar  to  all 
of  them  as  a  result  of  their  wurk  backcjr';und .     Ample  opportunities  for 
feedback  servos   to  keep  the  trainer  posted  as  to  the  degree  tj  which  the 
•  iroup   IS  movinq  aloncj  together  in  absorbing  the  training  content.  Worksheets 
provide  a  measure  of  the  learning-  range  within  the  group,   and  furnish  use- 
ful clues   for  modifications  of  training  in  future  sessions. 

Some  persons  may  feel  les:;   informed  and  less  c.Kper ioncod  than  others  in  the 
group,   and  may  tend  to  liang  back  in  order  to  avoid  e.nbarrassment .     A  friend- 
ly and  informal  atmosphere  helps  to  counteract  this  tendency.     The  trainer, 
of  course,  lias  the  responsibility  for  drawing  these  people  out  and  for  main- 
taining reasonably  even  progress  among  the  participants. 

PRINCIPLE  ^:    Learn ing__Depends__1]pqn  Active  Invqlvement_qf_the 
Learner 

Active  involvement  in  the  learning  process  is  even  more  important  for  effec- 
tive learning  in  adults  than  it  is  in  children.     ActUni  .is  fandanKHtal  in 

the  cxaation  and  mciuite-nancd  of,  hiWie-^t  01  £t'.av.Hcn<3  tien'  knowledge  and  i/uiXi. 

When  adults  are  kept  in  a  passive,  dependent  role,  in  which  the  teacrier  tells 
them  what  they  should  know,   their  interest  rapidly  dwindles. 

However,   it  is  important  to  recognize  that  activity  is  not  something  to  be 
carried  on  just  for  its  own  sake.     If  teachers  are  called  on  to  be  active, 
they  will  profit  from  the  specific  activity  only  to  the  extent  that  it  makes 
sense  to  them.     The  essence  or  central  idea  behind  the  activity  must  relate 
to  what  the  teachers  themselves  perceive  as  their  interests  and  needs,  either 
as  they  exist  at  present  or  as  they  are  foreseen  for  the  relatively  near 
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future.     When  tiie  ac;tivi.tv   in  poj.ceiv(-:cl  as   relevant,    th.o  kiiowlodcjc  that  it 
iiiteudoii  to  convey  is  l/earnod  much  nioro  quickly  and  permanently  than  that 
which   is  absorbed  };a.ssively. 

Act  iv  i  til-•^.   involviiuj  problem  -lolviiiMr   application  of  new  skills,   ro  I  [day, 
and  vv'ritinq  provide  an  opportunity  to  tost  out  the  thinking  of  the  partici- 
pard.  is,   ^nd  to  explore  whether  the  learning  could  be  used  in  their  work  and, 
if  so,   how  thiss  could  be  done.     The  preliminary  homework  assignment  is  also 
viewed  a^j  lu.ving  an  active   function,   inasmuch  as  it  would  increase  the 
capacity  of  each  participant  to  enter  into  the  discussion.     The  trainer's 
role  is  also  active.     Unless  the  materials  provided  present"  variety  and 
chaLlenge,    the  trainer  is  just  as  subject  to  loss  of  interest  and  decline 
in  performance  as  are  the  participants. 

PRINCIPLE  5:    Learning  Is  Enhanced  by  Problem  Solving 

Adults  are  continually  confronted,  of  course,  by  problems  of  varying  diffi- 
culty and  importance  in  all  areas  of  their  lives.  Teachers  will  expect  the 
training  program  to  deal  with  problems  relevant  to  their  everyday  concerns, 
and  to  provide  an  experience  that  would  help  them  in  coping  with  future  job 
challenges.  T/ic  t/uiuiing  contiint  and  (^o^lmat,  tliQAc()0^(i,  m.sC  be  .\c.a.tLyUc 
and  CO ns equal Uai,  u/Sne.v.oy  cppo^tuHitUb  to  m.^ik  oat  p^oblmb  tlmj  n^iU 

CnCOunttX  in  thdiA  jobb.      in  this  type  of  training  situation  the  participant 
can  try  out  and  appraise  the  recommended  new  knowledge  or  skill,   chocking  it 
against  what  they  already  know  and  deciding  for  themselves  whether  it  makes 
sense. 

PRINCIPLE  5:    Learning  Effectiveness  Is  Dependent  Upon  Feedback 

.-eedback  should  be  understood  to  mean  the  information  by  which  the  learner 
determines  what  is  going  on  and  how  well  he/she  is  doing.     He/she  gathers 
clues  and  indications  from  what   the  trainers  say  and  do,   from  the  behavior 
of  other  participants,    from  the  reading  of  handouts,   and  from  his/her  own 
reflections  oii  the  events  taking  place. 
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T7u>  haSiC  uitCHfu'H  c{)  f.c.'dbaci'   .  ^  tc  mctivatc  ieavn-i^^ig.     Feedback  accom- 
t^lish^e-  th'Mn  by  rewardinq  t.h*    iearner  trirouqh :      1.)    rccoqru-zi.ny  his/her 
ront.r  ihutions  t:a  tlu.'  ine(>t:       ;   2)   validatincj  that  he/she  is  on  the  right 
tr.v;k;    -ind    V)    hi'li>inq  him/iiur  t:  o  identify  the  additional  knowlodqe  or 
skiilr>  to  enhano'j  both  ;;e  1 t  i:i  tac  t  ion  and  value  as  an  employe.-. 

To  aehi(»vc>  Ou-n^  -fids,    tiie   learning  sitiiation  must  be  constructed  "ivith 
liberal  opportunities  for  feedback.     The  trainer  has  the  cricical 
rr-i;ponsibil.  Lty  for  developing  those  cMnxn-tunitios.     Your  lone  and  manner 
in  providir:g  feedback  should  be  positive  and  encouraging;   sarcasm  or 
ricji.'ulo  is  virtually  always   fatal  to  effective   learning.     Adults  will 
learn  under  i^uch  trr.atTnont,   but  their  learning  processes  will  he  directed 
away  from,   rather  than   toward,    the  objectives  of  the  program.     They  will 
learn  that  meetings  are  punishing  experiences  which  are  to  be  avoided 
or  resisted  by  any  feasible  means. 

The  , trainer  must  choose  activities  that  build  in  a  variety  of  feedback 
avenues.     All  such  activities  are  directed  toward  the  establishment  and 
mainttjnance  of  two-way  lines  of  communication  between  a  trainer  and  par- 
ticipvants  and  among  the  participants  themselves, 

PRINCIPLE  7:    Learning  is  Enhanced  by  an  Informal  Atmosphere 
AND  THE  Freedom  To  Hake  Mistakes 

Training  planners  need  to  be  aware  that  the  meeting  atmosphere  will  be  pre- 
conditioned by  the  quality  of  the  relations  that  exist  generally  in  the 
agency  and  specifically  among  the  participants.     Such  relations  may  range 
through  many  graduations,   from  the  stiff,   distant,   and  suspicious   to  the 
easy,   close,  and  friendly.     Whatever  their  quality,   they  will  be  brought  into 
the  meeting  room.     For  the  trainer,   oue        tilt  mO^t  ^tmcUcLtO,  kdlj  obj(2,ctivQ^ 
lb  to  cuiaie  ^^Q,tLng6       ccmf^o/it  and  accep-tonce  among  poAtlcipa^its .  This 
is  done  much  more  by  deed  than  by  word.     The  leader  must  act  to  make  the 
situation  one  in  which  people  may  speak  out,   fumble  for  answers,  argue 
f^reely,   and  so  on,  without  embarrassment  or  scolding. 
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The  trainer  is  obligated  to  make  the  traj.ning  situation  pleasant  but  purpose- 
ful,   hi'c^oimalitij  and  dcmocnatic.  tidatmMt  oAc  not  cm  /s  in  thcmbdlvts;  timj 
a.:v.  condiiiunb  that  pi.'.nm(t  })ioductiv(i  Zea^ming  to  occii/i  mo^e  n.eudilif. 

PRINCIPLE  8:    Learning  Is  Augmented  by  Novelty.  Variety^  Challenge 

Encjaqing   and  maintaining  the  interest  of  participants  is  fundamental  to  any 
effective  educational  meeting.     It  is   frequently  observed  that  children  have 
short  c-^'ctention  spans;   the  same  characteristic  is  also  common  among  adults. 
To  lioCd  the  -uiteAc^it       poAXLcipants ,  novoZty,  va/ildtij,  and  ckattmg^  mu^t 
be  dctlLK'AatcZtj  ('mpZoij(!.d  bij  -f/tauzcA^. 

Social  motivation  or  interest  can  be  augmented  by  an  inforn.al  atmosphere 
and  scheduled  coffee  breaks.     At  any  point  during  the  meeting  the  trainer 
might,  of  course,  make  use  of  questions,  move  to  new  materials,  or  select 
whatever  activity  and  pace  her/his  sense  of  the  situation  calls  f or - 
Interest  can  also  be  maintained  by  the  fact  that  each  session  involves  new 
sui^ject  matter  but  is  built  on  what  has  gone  before. 


Source:     Hospi    il  Continuing  Education  Project.     Training  and  Continuing 
Education:     A  Handbook  for  Health  Care  Institutions.     Chicago : 
Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust,  1970. 
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Tii.'  :>.isi(.;  pn.'mi:>^^r  ui  -iii  whi<-ii   'hi:.;   t.  r-aiiuruj    is  basiKi  ,1^3  "KjariiLiuj  by  doi.iiq". 

/vM.iv.-    1  iivul  vt'iiUMil    ill   f  ii'.'    ltMfiiiM'3  {>ro(.x.-.;:.;    i  r,  cVlmi  inoiH.^   i  mi 'ortaiU.  !^.)r 

,.r  t'.'>:t  i        N'.ii-niiiq    i  ii    .an  !  t  :;   t  iMit    it    is    in  cii  i.  1  dr(Mi .      L.t'ctu  ro  ,  (icincii- 

:;tr\iti()H,    .-.inali.  qruur^  >  i  i  :-.l-lis>;  i ;  )n  ,   s  i  ma  lati  on:; ,   aiK.i  b  fa  i  nu  t( ;  rnii  lui  <ir-*' 

t  hri)Uv]hout    t  lujso  Lr-jLainq   i;.es:  i  uns .     Thu  r\;       p-l^^y  t-ecaniqiio  i-;  a:u,:d  Lu 

lawict,  LCI'   i.iu.'  akilla  luivK-a  t^^  write  <in  Jiuiividual   Service  Plan. 

Kuie  I'lay:;  draw  from  r(>al-lito  L-vents,   |.)reseat.  facLual   i.n f ormat: ion  about, 
persons  in  a  true-to-life  situation,   and  require  active   involvement  c;f 
[■art.  i  ci  {tants.     The  qenoral  objective  of  the  role  play   tecanic{ue   is  to 
develop  more  effoctive  on-the-job  behavior.     For   the  workshops  on  current 
It-rvel  of   functionincj,   long-term  qoals,   and  short-term  objectives,  eacli 
{aitJcipant  will  be  as-siqned  one  of  the  followinq  roles:     teacher,  [)arent, 
hcuui.icap  i •o(  >t  d  i  na tor  ,   social   services/})arent   involvement  cc:iordinator  ,  or 
ii».'al  tii/nutr  ition  coordinator.     Assuminq  their  new  role  and  using  infor- 
mation about  one  child  <ind  family,   these  team  memijers  mcwe  realistically 
throuqh  the  [irocess  of  writing  an-  I.S.P. 


aiu 


r^>vidinq  ader^uate  and  appropriate   information  about  an  individual  child 
family  is  critical  to  the  success  of  this  role  pJay.     After  roles  are 
assiqned,   a  packet  of   information  must  be  provided  for  each  participant, 
and  should  contain  the  information   that  the  person  in  that  role  would 
normally  have.     This  traininq  guide  contains  sample  packets  of  background 
information  on  an  individual  child,  Michael  Jones,  and  his   family   for  use 
in  the  role  play  of  an  l.S.P.   conference    (Appendix  P) .     However,   you  may 
wish  to  [H:rsonalize  this   traininq  by  using   information  on  a  clrild  and 
f ami  Iv'  from  your  agency. 

Appendix  E  outlines  the  steps  necessary  to  develop  your  own  l.S.P.  packets 
including:     compiling  all  available  screening   (health  and  developmental), 
assessment    (educational  and  component) ,  and  diagnostic  information  avail- 
c±)le  on  one  child  and  family?     dividing  this  information  into  packets  for 
teacher,  parent,  health/nutrition  coordinator,  handicap  services  coordin- 
ator,  and  social  service/parent  involvement  coordiriator ,  and  as  an  option, 
developing  a  video  tape  that  demonstrates  the  screening  and  assessment 
processes . 


2x 
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BRAINSTORMING 

Brai.nst:ormlncj   is  a  creative  problem- solving  exercise  used  to  collect  t\  large 
number  of  responses  in  a  short  time.     An  idea,   topic,   situation  or  problei"r. 
is  given  to  participants  as  individuals  or  small  groups.     The  goal  is  to 
generate  as  mciny  res;[x:)nses  as  possible  in  the  allotted  amount  of  time.  All 
responses  should  \je  recorded. 

The  key  to  successful  brainstorming  is  to  encourage  all  ideas  and  responses 
no  matter  how  small  or  inconsequential  they  may  seem.     No  comments,  judge- 
ments or  discussion  should  be  made  during  the  brainstorming  session.  Encour- 
age participants  to  be  as  creative  and  imaginative  as  possible  and  remind 
them  that  any  response  might  be  just  the  one  to  initiate  a  chain  of  nev; 
thoughts  and  ideas  from  others. 

ROUND  ROBIN 

Divide  into  small  groups   (3-8) .     Have  each  group  choose  a  recorder.  After 
a  topic  or  problem  is  given  to  the  group,  a  time  limit  is  set  (usually 
5-10  minutes) .     The  group  then  brainstorms  ideas  while  the  recorder  tran- 
scribes all  responses.     Announce  when  one  mi uute  remains. 

The  recorders  from  each  group  then  stand  and,  one  at  a  time,   they  share 
one  of  the  responses  stated  in  their  group.     If  any  of  the  other  groups 
have  the  same  response,   they  cross  it  off  of  their  list.     Once  all  of  the 
ideas  on  a  list  have  been  shared,   the  recorder  sits  down.     The  last  recorder 
standing  shares  any  remaining  ideas  on  his/her  list. 

This  can  also  be  done  without  dividing  into  groups  by  having  participants 
individually  brainstorm  and  list  their  own  responses.     All  participants 
stand  and  take  turns  sharing  until  their  lists  are  exhausted. 
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r-ount-  off  by       ^^ ,   'i'^.-^,   4 '^j  ,   otc.   dependiiKj  on  desired  group  si^e. 
Grou])  by  color  of  training  folders  or  by  nu..bers  placed  inside  each 
training  folder. 

Hand  out  ^:ards  with  {)ic:turos,  stickers  or  numbers.  Participants 
match  cards  and  group  accordingly. 

Distribute  single  parts  of  4-6  piece  puzzles.     Groups  are  formed 
as  puzzles  are  asseinbled. 

T</11  participants  the  number  of  people  you  want  in  each  group; 
participants  form  groups  themselves. 

Have  exact  number  of  tables  and  chairs  set  up.     As  participants 
fill  the  room,   they  will  be  seated  as  a  group- 
Put  pictures  or  names  of  objects  that  can  be  classified  on  cards; 
e.g.,  different  kinds  of  furniture,   clothing,  animals,   toys,  etc. 
Each  participant  chooses  a  card  from  the  "hat"  and  joins  a  group 
with  others  whose  cards  contain  the  same  category  of  objects.  This 
can  also  be  done  by  putting  the  pictures  or  names  of  objects  inside 
eacli  training  folder. 

For  teams  of  two,  place  the  names  of  words  that  go  together  on 
separate  sheets  of  paper.     Have  participants  draw  a  name  and  find 
their  partners.     Example^  of  words  that  go  together  are:  fish/chips; 
fine/dandy;  high/dry;    fiddle/f addle ;  ball/chain;    free/easy;  milk/honey; 
ham/eggs;   thick/thin.  ' 
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ier  I'ii  cally  during  the  trainincj  se:i:Uon,   you  v/iil  need  to  qivG  [^artici- 
p.mLs  .1  boost.     The  following  onerg  i       s  have  been  successful  in  ronew- 
ir;.;  .•iiliiU.siasin  and  ^j:MU'rating  qroup  sf-irit  among  participants.  This 
\\y.l   L.<j  only,  a  start,   adci  to   it  with  ideas  of  your  own. 

1 .     Namo  Gaipe  Bingo 

Mak~and"  duplicate  the  Bingo  sheet  below,  one  per  participant; 
■    acijust  the  number  of  boxes  to  one  less  than  the  total  number  of 
particiiMHt:-.  and  include  yourself  in  the  count.     The  game  is 
Idayed  by  asking  each  player  to  find  other  players  who  fit  the 

u::ription  in  each  box  and  haying  them  write  their  name  in  the 
uii'ropriate  box.     A  different  name  must  be  used  for  each  box; 
f^layers  do  not  ^iign  their  own  name  to  their  bingo  sheet.  The 
first  one  who  fills  every  box  yells  "Bingo."     After  all  players 
are  seated,   start  with  the  "winner"  and  have  the  other  players  ' 
toll  what  they  know  about  him  or  her  by  reading  the  box  that  has 
t:hat    (.urson's  name  in  it.     Repeat  this  with  each  player. 


Hal-  ir.t'l  a 
c  cici  r  ily 

Is  a  Croat ivc 
cook 

C:  ir..-.s  rwre  than 

r,  IX  cups  of 
c::  J  foe  per  day 

Has  an 
ido  1 

His  L»'t*r.  t-o 

1 

Hac  ■j'jfi  an 
outTinube 

with  a 

c  roup 

Has  a  claiz; 
to  f.\nc 

I*^  a  t:cx-:d 
u.  e  luUtir 

Has  wor.  a 
tro;  -.y 

V:as  bt-t-n  to 

nar.  rc:re  than 
f  :ur  l-a'i 
ha  -  :  tr. 

Plays  a 
injsical 
instr  irnt-'nt 

Has  had  palm 
read 

Will   do  ar.v- 
thing  frr 
choro late 

I  Saw  A  Bear 

There  are  three  lines  and  4   actions  to  this  activity.     Have  particx- 
pants  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  line  facing  in  the  same  direction. 
The  leader  is  positioned  at  one  end  of  the  line.     As  leader,  you  say 
to  the  person  next  to  you  "I  saw  a  bear."     She/he  will  than  ask  you 
"Where?"     You  then  answer  "Over  there."     At  this  point-you  will  perform 
an  action.     This  same  routine  will  be  repeated  by  the  next  two  people 
in  line  -  the  person  next  to  you  and  the  person  next  to  him/her.  This 
will  continue  until  the  entire  line  of  players  has  repeated  the  lines 
and  action  (s).     There  are  four  rounds  i..    this  game:  the  lines  are  the 
same  for  each  round,  but  each  round  will  ADD  another  action  to  the 
previous  actions;   therefore,   by  round  four,   each  player  will  be  doing 
all  four  of  the  actions. 
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Linos:  "I  sav;  a  bear."  '"Where?"  "Over  there."  ^ 
Act  ion.s  : 

Round  1:     raise  your   riqiit  arm  up  and  out  to  the  side  as  if  you 

were  point  iiiq  to  somethinq  in  the  sky  ; 
Round  2:     raise  your   left  arm  up  and  out  to  ti^.e  side; 
Round  3:     look  up   (raise  your  head  straight  up); 
Round  4:     kneel  down  on  your  knee; 

As  the  last  person  ciets  into  this   final  position,   the  leader  says 
"I  saw  a  bear"  and  after  the  response  of  "where?"  pushes  with  his/her 
hip  to  knock  the  line  over.     Since  participants  are  close  to  the ^ 
qround,   they  usually  fall  over  like  a  row  of  dominoes.     Ask  any  Individ- 
uaLs     with  physical  disabilities  or  limitations  to  sit  this  activity  out. 

3 .     Kl cphant/G  ira  f  f e 

Ask  partici[iants  to  form  a  circle.     One  person   (the  leader  for  the 
first  round)    stands  ir;  the  middle  of  the  circle.     This  person 
extends  one  arm  with  pointer   fj.nger  extended,   closes  his/her  eyes, 
turns  around,   stops,  opens  eyes,  and  says  either  "Elephant,  1,2,3" 
or  "Giraffe,    1,2,3."     The  person  being  pointed  at  does  one  of  two 
things:     for  "Elephant  1,2,3",   the  person  fists  both  hands,  placing 
thejn  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  bringing  them  to  his/her  nose;  for 
"Giraffe  1,2,3,"  the  person  clasps  hands  together  and  raises  them 

directly  over  head.     This  is  to  simulate  the  trunk  of  an  elephant  ^ 

or  the  long  neck  of  a  giraffe.     The  persons  on  either  side  of  the  one  ^ 

pointed  to  are  also  involved.     For  "Elephant,"  the  persons  fan  out 

their  hands  and  place  them  by  the  ears  of  the  middle  person,  to 

simulate  big  ears.     For  "Giraffe,"  the  persons  on  either  side  bend 

down  and  grasp  and  hold  the  ankles    .f  the  middle  person,   to  simulate 

long  legs.     The  last  of  these  three  persons  to  assume  the  correct 

position  becomes  "it,"  and  stands  in  the  middle.     Remember:  players 

have  only  until  the  count  of  three  to  get  into  position,  and  the 

person  who  is   "it"  must  remember  to  count  to  three  after  the  animal 

is  named.     Animals  can  be  added  to  increase  the  complexity,  confusion, 

and  fun! 


Scavenger  Hunt 

This  game  is  fun  to  play  when  the  participants  are  being  divided  into 
I.S.P.   teams  for  the  first  time.     It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
work  as  a  team  in  a  fun  activity  before  the  work  gets  serious.  The 
procedure  is  to  give  each  team  a  list  of  objects  to  collect  and  a 
time  limit  within  which  to  collect  everything.     Ten  minutes  is  usually 
enough  time.     Encourage  teams  to  be  creative.     Here  are  some  items 
that  have  proven  to  be  fun  to  collect. 


2o 
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a  met  a  1   nai  1    t:  i.  le 

pink  kloonr.'X 

aspirin 

rock  or  stone 

red  pen 

sugar  less  gum 

Sears  ere  cl  i  t  c  a  r  d 


hair  comb  with  decoration 
matches  with  advertising 
packet  of  sugar 
movie  ticket  stub 
band-aid 

driver's  license  (specific  expiration  date) 
flower 

Parking  ticket 


Either/Or 

This  is  a  forced  choice  exercise  and  requires  that  participants  chcos-^ 
t  he   "either"  or  the  "or"  and  move  to  one  side  of  the  room  or  the  other 
as  designated  by  the  leader.     Once  a  choice  has  been  made  and  partici- 
pants have  moved  to  the  appropriate  side  of  the  room,   ask  each  person 
to  pick  one  person  on  tLeir  side  and  share  the  reasons  why  they  made 
that  choice.     Then  come  bu.k  together  as  a  large  group  for  the  next 
forced  choice.     Here  are  some  suggested  questions  to  pose: 


'Are  you  more  like  an 

San 


;nort  s  car 
:isco 
a  sp,.  •. 
a  daisy 
ice  cream 
piano 
thunder 
spring 
a  mountain 


OR 


a  Cadillac? 
New  York? 
an  eagle? 
a  rose? 
popcorn? 
a  violin? 
lightning? 
fall? 

the  ocean? 


Diicks  and  Cows 

This  game  requires  a  large  open  area.     As  a  large  group,   practice  making 
cow  and  duck" sounds.     Encourage  enthusiastic  and  whole-hearted  repro- 
ductions!  ^ Then  leader  tells  each  player  secretly  whether  they  will  be 
a  cow  or  a  duck.     About  half  should  be  cows  and  half  should  be  ducks. 
Players  will  then  close  their  eyes,  and  by  making  the  sound  of  the 
animal  they  were  assigned  they  are  to  find  all  of  the  other  cows  or 
ducks.    .The  leader  should  supervise  this  activity  so  that  nd  player  gets 
away  from  the  group  or  bumps  into  anything.     More  animals  can  be  added 
to  -.make  the  game  harder  to  play. 
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III*.:    •  /L.iJtri  1    »»  i  1-1 1  c:     ^     X  ^ 


^-•yifrrthe  urou}.  ioto  six  suixj roiK.s .     Each  subgroup  has  a  special  vord, 
.nd  when  the  leader  reads  tiie  story  each  time  uheir  word  is  saia,  tiney 
Huike  their  sound. 

The  Queen  v;ith  Tiio  Terrible  Temper  -  GRRR 

The  Very  Fat  Son  -  KERPLUNK- 

The  Very  Thin  Son  -  WHEE 

Tiie  Very  MaiiLisoine  S(.)ii  -  /iii-AH 

The  HeautituI  l^rinceSG  -  WHTSThE 

The  Galloping  Horse  -    (slap  knees  like  galloping) 

I,<.nu  ago  in.  a  land  far  away  The  Queen  With  The  Terrible  Temper  lived 
•n  a  verv  eleqant  castle  at  the  top  of  a  mountain.     Now  The  Queen  With 
Tt-r.-rible  Temper  had  three  sons.     A  Very  Fat  Son,   a  Very  Thin  Son  and 
T^^^d^me  son.     The  Queen  With  The  Terrible  Temper  invited  all  the 


.  r  1  iiC'- 


tho   Kmri  to  come  to  her  castle  to  meet  her  sons. 


One  dav  a  Becrat  iful   F^rincess  came  riding  up  to  the  castle  on  her 
i:iq  Horse";     TheT  Queen  With  The  Terrible  Temper  invited  the  Beaut  :  ful 
i'^^:-coss   iT^TiTkJ.     The  Beautiful  Princess  said,   "I  have  come  to  see  your 
^uTnrT"     .'slow  Th.e  Queen  With  The  Terrible  Temper  figured  it  would  not  be 
ii.ird'to  Vmdli  wife  for  her  Very  Handsome  Son  so  she  decided  to  get  her 
Vc-v  Fat  Su.n  and  iver  Very  Thin  Son  married  off  first.     So  she  sent  for 
^^/erv  Son.     After,  the  Beautiful  Princess  had  seen  the  Very  Fat  Son, 

Th^Oueen  With  The  Terrible  Temper,   "But  don't  you  have  another 


a  1  a  to 


So  The  Queen  With  The  Terrible  TemperTent  for  her  Very  Thin  S^. 
.-^^'ter  the  Bc-au tif im^r incess  had  seen  the  Very  Thin  Son,  she  said  to  The 
'nitron  With^lj  Temper,   "But  don't  you  still  have  another  son?" 

'        :Hjeen  With  The  Terrible  Temper  said,    "My  other  son  is  not  ready  for 


Tno  ( 
marriaue 


Co  the  Beautiful  Princess  jumped  on  her  Galloping  Horse  and  rode  away. 
•But  the  Beautiful  Princess  was  not  happy.     She  had  heard  about  the  Very 
Handsome  Son  of  The-Queen  With  The  Terrible  Temper. 

That  night  the  Beautiful  Princess  came  back  to  the  castle  on  her 
Galloping  Horse.     She  snuck  into  the  castle,  tiptoed  all  around,  discovered 
the  Very  Handsome  Son  and  proposed  to  him  right  on  the  spot.     The  Beautiful 
Princess  and  the  Very  Handsome  Son  rode  off.     And  The  Queen  With  Tho  Ter^r_ible 
Temper  had  an  even  worse  temper  for  she  never  saw  her  Very  Handsome  Son  again, 

And  .--at  is  the  story  of  The  Queen  With  The  Terrible  Temper,  her  Very 
Kat  Son,  ner  Very  Thin  Son,  her  Very  Handsome  _S^,  The  Beautiful  Princess, 
and  her  Galloping  Horse. 
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Evaluation  of  V/orkshop 


These  questions  are  desicncd  to  give  the  trainer  feedback  as  to  the  quality 
of  this  workshop.     Your  assistance  in  completinq  this  form  will  help  to 
:-odi  fv  and  1     rf.'V'..-  ^ronrent  and  r.^.-thod  presentation. 


Today*  s  Date ; 
Trainer : 


Workshop  Title: 


Hxcei lent 


Good 


4. 


Overall   the  workshop^  was: 


Gir,^«'nt    of  Workshop: 


I   feci   the  information  presented  in  this 
workshop  will  help  me   in  my  work  with 
young  handicapped  children  in  Head  Start. 

The  format  or  organization  of  the  workshop 
was  appropriate. 

The  m.ethods   (group  experiences,  worksheets, 
role  play,    lecture,  brain  storming)  used 
during  this  workshop  were  helpful   for  in- 
creasing my  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  material. 

The  A.V.  aids    (transparencies,   video  tapes, 
slide   tapes,   films)   were  useful  as  an 
instructional  tool. 

The  handouts  were  useful  as  an  instructional 
aid . 

The  trainer  demonstrated  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  subject(s)  discussed. 

The  trainer  individualized  to  meet  my  needs. 

m 

The  trainer  established  and  maintained  rapport 
with  trainees. 

The  trainer  presented  material   in  a  clear, 
concise  manner. 

The  trainer  demonstrated  effective  speak- 
ing style. 

The  trainer  encouraged  questions  and  answered 
them  sufficiently. 


Fair 


Poor 


7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


EKLC 


The  trainer  took  an  interest  in  my  under- 
standing of  the  subject  matter. 
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Overall : 

1.     what  did  you  like  best  about  the  workshop? 


2.     Li  r.t  *  recominendations  you  would  make  to  improve  the  training  content  or  format: 


3.     What  will  you  implement  as  a  result  of  the  workshop? 


4.     What  additional  training  do  you  feel  you  need  in  order  to  implement  suggested 
procedures? 


5.     Additional  comments: 
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OVERVIEW 

Screening  is  a  fast  and  efficient  j-'rocess  that  helps  to  determine  which 
children  should  be  referred  for  further  evaluation.     In  Head  Start,  there 
are  two  different  types  of  screening:     health  and  educational. 

Health  screeniiuj  is  given  to  all  children  and  must  be  completed  within 

liays  of  program  entrance.     The  health  screening  battery  includes  a 
growth  assessment,   vision  testing,  hearing  testing,  urinalysis,  hemat- 
ocr  i  t/hoinoglobin  determination,   tuberculin  testing,  other  cominunity  - 
appropriate  screenings,  assessment  of  current  immunization  status  and 
a  speech  evaluation.     This  is  done  by  trained  medical  professionals. 

Educational  screening  is  given  to  all  children  and  it  too  must  be  com- 
pleted within  90  days  of  program  entrance.     The  educational  screening 
generally  covers  the  areas  of  language,   cognition,  motor  and  social- 
emotional  development.     It  can  usually  be  administered  by  trained  para- 
prof  ^jssionals  .     For   the  purpose  of  this  workshop,  we  will  concentrate  on 
educational  screening  because  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  education  staff 
is  most  actively  involved. 

standardized  educational  screening  instruments  are  used  to  provide  an 
"overview"  of  the  child's  skills  and  give  guidelines  that  determine  if 
a  child  should  be  referred  for  a  more  in-depth  evaluation.     The  in-depth 
evaluation  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  child  has  a  handicapping 
condition  and  will  specify  necessary  special  services  and  program  recommen- 
dations.    The  resulting  early  identification  of  children  with  special  needs 
can  help  prevent  and/or  correct  some  handicapping  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  this  workshop  participants  will: 
1.     define  and  state  a  rationale  for  screening; 
2.,     review  testing  techniques;  and 
"3.     critique  the  administration  of  a  screening  tool. 
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3ACKGR0UND  FOR  TRAINER 

in  T;t».'iaraLion  for  thi:"  workshop,   the  follow incj  readings  are  rGConinicndccl 
as  sources  of  i nf ornui t i on  about  screening.     They  are  referenced  in 
Appendix  A. 

Identifying  H. i ndicapped  Children:     A  Guide  to  Casefinding, 
Screening,  DiaanosiS;  Assessment,   and  Evaluation,  Chapters  3, 
8  and  9; 

Screcniiig,  Assessment,   and  Educational  Prograinming   for  r re- 
School  Handicapped  Children:     A  Primer,  pages  1-5. 

Additional  information  about  Screening  is  found  in  Appendix  B,  pages  23-38, 
of  this   training  guide. 

PRE-WORKSHOP  TASKS 


i 


1.  If  your  program  does  not  have  a  standardized  screening  instrument, 
is  considering  a  different  instrument,  or  would  like  to  evaluate  the 
instrument  presently  being  used,   read  the  articles  in  Appendix  C 
entitled,   Choosing  a  Screening  Instrument  and  ASelection  of  Screening 
Instruments . 

2.  If  your  staff  has  not  been  trained  to  administer  your  agency's  screen- 
ing instrument,  or  if  you  would  like  to  review  what  should  be  included 
in  such  a  training,   read  the  article  in  Appendix  C  entitled,  Training 
Others  to  Use  a  Screening  Instrument.     The  training  outlined  in 
Appendix  C  may  be  presented  in  combination  with  the  workshop  outlined 
here . 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  WORKSHOP 

1.     An  important  part  of  this  workshop  is  a  demonstration  of  the  administration 
of  a  screening  tool.     This  may  be  accomplished  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

a.  prepare  a  videotape  of  your  screening  tool  being  administered  to 
a  child   (see  Appendix  E) ; 

b.  arrange  a  live  demonstration  oi  a  :;creening  administration  with 

a  child; 

31 
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c.     arrange  for  participants  to  role  play  the  administration  of 

your  screening  tool;  or 
d-     borrow  the  videotape  entitled   TFACH-Screening  Techniques 

from  your  Resource  Access  Project   (RAP) .     This  videotape 

will  demonstrate  administration  of  the  Denver  Developmental 

Scre.^ning  Test . 

2.  Obtain  the  slide  tape  entitled  "Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Educational 
Assessment."     This  slide  tape  may  be  purchased  for  $45.00  from: 

Chapel  Hill  Training-Outreach  Project 
Lincoln  Center 
Merritt  Mill  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
It  may  also  be  borrowed  free  of  charge  from  your  Resource  Access  Project. 

3.  Duplicate  the  transparencies  and  handouts  from  the  masters  found  at  the 
end  of  this  section. 

4.  Have  available  an  overhead  transparency  projector,  movie  screen,  trans- 
parency marking  pens,   slide  projector,  and  cassette  tape  recorder. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  THE  WORKSHOP 
This  workshop  is  presented  in  four  parts: 

1)  a  slide-tape  presentation  entitled  "Screening,   Diagnosis  and  Educational 
Assessment ; " 

2)  review  of  the  definition  and  rationale  for  screening; 

3)  a  presentation  of  testing  techniques; 

4)  critique  of  the  administration  of  a  screening  tool. 

1.  Introduce  this  session  by  showing  the  slide  tape  "Screening,  Diagnosis 
and  Educational  Assessment." 

2.  Display  Transparency  #1  and  review  the  definition  and  rationale  for 
educational  screening.     Emphasize  the  fact  that  standardized  tests 
must  be  given  the  same  way  each  time.     They  require  that  the  examiner 
follow  the  manual  procedures  exactly.     Review  the  fact  that  all  children 
in  Head  Start  receive  a  health  and  educational  screening  within  90  days 
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of  entrance  into  the  program.     The  edu.:ational  screening  is  best  admini 
stored  by  trained  teachers  and  aides.     This  provides  the  teacher  and 
aide  with  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  child's  skill  level  in  various 
developmental  areas  and  to  see  how  she/he  interacts  with  the  parent, 
materials  and  with  teaching  staff.     Further,   it  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  establish  a  working  relationship  with  the  parent  and 
child. 

Display  Transparency  #2.     Participants  can  take  notes  on  corresponding 
Handout  i^l.     Explain  that  the  testing  techniques  that  will  be  presented 
are  used  in  combination  with  the  instructions  in  the  screening  manual. 
These  testing  techniques  will  further  assist  the  tester  in  obtaining 
valid  and  reliable  screening  results.     Discuss  each  testijig  technique 
with  participants. 

TESTING  TECHNIQUES 
a.     Building  rapport/setting  the  tone.     Spend  time  talking  with  the 

parent.     Explain  what  you  will  do  and  why.     Make  it  clear  that  the 
screening  instrument  is  not  an  I.Q.   test  nor  can.it  diagnose  a 
handicapping  condition.     Tell  the  parent  that  his/her  child  will 
be  asked  to  do  some  things  she/he  has  already  learned  and  some 
things  she/he  has  not  yet  learned.     If  the  screening  instrument 
includes  a  parent  interview  form,   fill  it  out  at  this  time.  Re- 
iterate that  the  screening  will  only  indicate  if  a  more  in-depth 
evaluation  is  necessary.     Invite  the  parent  to  sit  in  on  the 
session,   if  appropriate,  but  'ask  him/her  to  not  prompt  the  child. 
-Explain  that  although  the  child  may  be  able  to  do  some  things  at 
home  that  she/he  may  not  do  here,   this  is  normal  behavior.  You 
want  to  find  out  what  the  child  can  do  in  other  settings  with 
different  adults,  and  the  fact  that  she/he  can  do  it  at  home  means 
she/he  is  close  to  mastering  the  skill. 

Before  the  testing  begins,   talk  and  play  with  the  child  and  allow 
him/her  to  explore  the  test  materials.     Make  a  smooth  transition 
into  the  actual  test  items. 


3. 
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b.  Presenting  each  item.     Use  child-sized  table  and  chairs.     Have  all 
materials  necessary  for  screening  ready  and  accessible.     If  the 
parent  is  present,  position  him  or  her  next  to  or  slightly  behind 
the  child  to  minimize  distraction.     Be  sure  materials  are  at  a 
comfortable  position  for  the  child  to  see  and  manipulate.  Present 
materials  such  as  scissors  and  pencils,   at  midline,  giving  the  child 
the  choice  of  using  either  hand.     Present  only  one  material  at  a  time; 
keep  all  other  testing  materials  cleared  away.     If  all  the  necessary 
material^:;  are  not  contained  in  the  screening  kit,   use  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  to  select  materials:     be  consistent  within  your 
program  with  size,   shape,   color  and  type  of  items;   use  primary 
colors;  use  same  colored  blocks  when  presenting  items  such  as 
stacking  and  imitating  a  bridge.     When  presenting  items  to  the 
child,   tell  the  child  to  perform  the  task,  don't  ask. 

c.  Distractions .     Remove  as  many  distractions  as  possible  from  the 
screening  area.     Select  a  quiet  area  and  position  the  child  so  as 
to  minimize  any  visual  distractions.     Remove  pictures  or  objects 
which  might  be  distracting  and  place  a  sign  on  the  door  "Quiet 
please,   screening  in  session."     Make  sure  there  is  enough  space  to 
do  the  gross  motor  activities. 

d.  Reinforcement.  Reinforce  the  child *s  effort,  not  the  correct  re- 
sponse. Do  this  by  giving  the  same  reinforcement  for  correct  and 
incorrect  responses,  such  as  "good  trying",  "nice  going",  "you've 
really  worked  hard".  If  more  than  one  trial  is  given  on  an  item, 
reinforce  after  all  attempts  have  been  completed. 

e.  Arrangement  of  items.  Begin  and  end  the  session  with  tasks  the 
child  can  be  successful  in  completing.  Try  to  arrange  items  so 
the  child  does  not  have  to  sit  too  long, 

f.  Length  of  session.     Attempt  to  schedule  the  screening  session  during 
the  time  of  day  when  the  child  is  most  alert.     Observe  the  child  for 
signs  of  fatigue  and  change  the  routine  or  stop  testing,   if  necessary. 
Screening  may  be  scheduled  for  two  days  for  very  young  children  or 
for  children  with  very  short  attention  spans.     If  the  child  has  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  staying  on  task,   ask  the  parent  -if  this  is 
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typical  behavior  and  note  the  rosponse .     Also  consider  your  own 
fatigue  point.     Limit  or  vary  your  schedule  so  you  can  be  as 
fresh  as  possible  for  each  new  child  and  parent, 
g.     Problem  situations.     If  a  child  is  very  shy  or  non-verbal,  begin 
the  screening  wiLh  itiems   that  do  not  require  verbal  responses. 
You  may  also  wish  to  begin  the  session  with  a  simple  game  and/or 
low  level  items  that  require  only  imitation  responses.     This  will 
help  build  in  success  and  wi?ll  encourage  higher  level  performance 
as  testing  continues.     If  you  are  unsure  whether  or  not  the  child 
passed  an  item,  you  may  ask  him/her  to  repeat  the  response.  If 
the  parent  continually  intervenes  in  the  test  process,  you  may 
ask  him/her  to  sit  in  a  place  that  is  removed  from  the  testing 
situation  but  from  which  she/he  can  observe.     Assure  him/her  that 
you  will  answer  any  questions  or  listen  to  any  concerns  after  the 
test  is  finished. 

4.  Have  participants  observe  a  screening  either  on  video  tape  or  in  an 
actual  demonstration. 

5.  .Have  participants  list  five  good  and  five  bad  testing  techniques  ob- 

served during  the  demonstration  or  video  tape  presentation  and  have 
them  additionally  note  informal  observations  about  the  child.  Suggest 
that  participants  include  such  things  as  what  activities  the  child 
showed  a  preference  for,  attending  skills,   interaction  between  child 
and  parent  or  child  and  teacher.     Encourage  participants  to  be  specific 
in  describing  their  observations,   i.e.,   "the  child  smiled  when  she  was 
given  the  blocks"  rather  than  "she  likes  blocks." 

6.  After  the  demonstration  have  participants  share  and  discuss  their  re- 
sponses.    Clarify  any  questions  or  concerns  they  may  have  about  the 
screening  process. 


3o 
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Screening 
Transparency  #1 


_SCri8_60ilig_     is  designed  to  be  a  FAST/  EFFICIENT 


TECHNIQUE  FOR  IDENTIFYING  CHILDREN  WITH  POTENTIAL  HANDI 
CAPPING  CONDITIONS, 


Screening 


RESULTS  PROVIDE  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE 


child's  EDUCATIONAL  PERFORMANCE, 


INSTRUMENTS  ARE  NORM.  REFERENCED  (THEY 
COMPARE  THE  CHILD's  PERFORMANCE  WITH  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF 
OTHER  CHILDREN   IN  HIS/hER  AGE  GROUP)  AND  THEREFORE  MUST 
BE  STANDARDIZED, 
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Transparenc-y  #2 
Handout  #1 


FRir 


TESTING  TECHNIQUES 

1.    BUILDING  RAPPORT/SETTING  THE  TONE 


2.    PRESENTING  EACH  ITEM 


3.  DISTRACTIONS 


^.  REINFORCEMENT 


5.  ''ARRANGEMENT  OF  ITEMS 


5.    LENGTH  OF  SESSIONS 


PROBLEM  SITUATIONS 
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DIAGNOSIS 


OVERVIEW 

Oiaqnosis  is  the  actormination  by  professionals  of  whether  or  not  a  child 
has  a  handicapping  condition-     This  is  sometimes  done  by  an  individual 
professional  but  using  a  multi-disciplinary  team  is  preferable.  The 
profc'ssionals  will  each  see  the  child  and  conduct  an  in-depth  evaluation 
of  the  child's  development  in  his/her  area  of  expertise - 

The  }.»ur[)ose  of  this  diagnostic  evaluation  will  be: 

1)  to  determine  whether  a  handicapping  condition  exists; 

2)  to  clarify  the  cause  of  the  identified  condition; 

3)  to  develop  a  medical  and/or  educational  treatment  plan;  and 

4)  to  determine  the  appropriate  services  needed. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  professional  diagnostician  (s)    to  obtain  all 
available  information  about  a  child  in  order  to  formulate  an  accurate 
diagnosis.     This  information  can  be  included  in  the  referral  and  may 
include  screening  results,   observations,   assessment  results,  information 
about  the  family  and  home  environment,  health  information  and  other  per- 
tinent knowledge  from  anyone  involved  with  the  child. 

The  diagnosis,  or  naming  of  a  particular  handicapping  condition,  may  be 
relatively  simple  and  easily  understood,  or  may  be  a  name  used  to  cover 
a  complicated  set  of  factors.     In  either  case,,  once  a  diagnosis  has  been 
made,   it  is  important  that  everyone  working  with  the  child  understands 
the  strengths,   needs,  expectations,   limitations  and  recommendations  foi 
planning  and  working  with  the  child. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  at  a  staffing  or  case  conference  attended 
by  the  diagnostician (s) ,  appropriate  Head  Start  staff  and  parent(s). 
If  necessary,    the  services  of  a  diagnostician  or  special  education  con- 
sultant should  be  available  to  assist  the  Head  Start  staff  in  developing 
and  implementing  an  Individual  Service  Plan. 
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As  a  result  of  this  workshop,   participants  will: 

1.  state   the  definition  of  diagnosis; 

2.  review  the  dicujnostic  process  and  discuss   the  teacher's  responsibilities 
in  the  diagnostic:  process? 

3.  define  high  risk  sicjr\s  and  list  six  areas  in  which  high  risk  behaviors 
can  be  observed; 

4.  review  the  10  Head  Start  diagnostic  categories  and  the  statutory 
requirements  of  each  one. 


BACKGROUND  FOR  TRAINERS 

The   following  readings  are  recommended  as  further  sources  of  information  about 

diagnosis.     They  are  referenced  in  Appendix  A. 

Identifying  Handicapped  Children:     A  Guide  to  Casefinding,  Screening, 
Diagnosis,  Assessment,   and  Evaluation,   Chapter  4;   and  The  Diagnostic 
Process. 

You  will   find  additional  information  about  diagnosis  in  Appendix  B,  pages 
23-38,   of  this  training  guide. 

PREPARING  FOR  THIS  WORKSHOP 

1.  Read  Handout  #1,   The  Diagnostic  Process.     If  necessary,   change  any  infor- 
mation that  does  not  correspond  to  your  agency's  procedure  in  the 
diagnostic  process.     If  changes  are  made,   substitute  transparency  #2  and 
Handout  #1  with  your  own  diagnostic  process. 

2.  Duplicate  the  handouts  and  transparencies  using  the  masters  found  at  the 
end  of  this  section. 

3.  Have  available  an  overhead  transparency  projector,  and  a  movie  screen. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  THIS  WORKSHOP 

1.  Display  transparency  #1.     Review  with  participants,  the  four  purposes  of 
diagnosis. 

2.  Display  transparency  #2  and  refer  participants  to  Handout  #1.  Review 
each  step  of  the  diagnostic  process  with  participants.     Steps  1,   4  and 
8  are  the  steps  in  which  the  teacher  has  a  part  in  the  diagnostic 
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process.     Further  •iiscuss  with  the  participants  responsibilities  of  the 
t'jci«::her  in  tiiose   .3  stops.     Include  the  followinq  information: 
STKP  1:     the  lieachor  is  responsible  for  collecting  information  on  a 
child  to  help  dotormine  a  need  for  a  referral.     This  may  be  done  by 
observations,   screening  results  or  assessment  results.     The  teacher 
will  observe   the  child  and  collect  information   that  can  be  used  as 
part  of  a  refcirral.     This  can  be  done  by  writing  anecdotal  notes,  a 
diary  or  narrative  description,  collecting  data  on  a  specific  behavior, 
completing  an  observation  checklist  or  rc.ti-ng  scale,   or  gathering  a 
child's  work  exanples.     See  the  Section  in  this  guide  entitled  Educa- 
tion Assessment  for  more  information  in  each  of  these  procedures. 
The   teacher  should  al.so  be  aware  of  high  risk  signs    (Handout  #2). 
High  risk  signs  are  behaviors  that  may  indicate  a  child  has  a  problem 
and  may  need  further  evaluation.     A  child  may  periodically  demonstrate 
any  one  of  these  high  risk  behaviors  and  not  necessarily  warrant  re- 
ferral.    If  several  of  these  behaviors  are  continually  obs^arved  over 
a  period  of  time  and  in  different  situations,   a  child  should  be  re- 
referred  for  further  evaluation. 

The  teacher  is  also  responsible  for  administering  the  screening  instru- 
ment to  all  children  and  reporting  any  screening  results  that  indicate 
a  need  for  referral  to  the  Handicap  Services  Coordinator.     The  last 
thing  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  in  Step  #1  is  completing  an  edu- 
cational assessment  tool  on  each  child.     A  common  criteria  used  for 
referral  from  an  assessment  tool  is  when  approximately  a  25%  or  more 
.delay  exists  in  one  or  more  educational  areas.     If  teachers  have  a 
concern  about  a  child's  ability  or  behavior,  encourage  them  to  request 
that  the  Handicap  Services  Coordinatoi:  or  any  other  qualified  person 
come  into  the  classroom  to  observe  in  order  to  verify  the  teacher's 
findings. 

STEP  4:     The  teacher's  responsibility  in  Step  4  will  be  to  provide  the 
information  discussed  in  Step  1  to  the  Handicap  Services'  Coordinator. 
This  information  is  used  to  aid  the  diagnostician  in  evaluating  the 
child. 
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KTF.r  Tho  t(jdicii*--r  wjl  J    rc'.-^.'ivf,'   i  n  f  oriQcj  I  i  on  fHrrvjt.ly  from  t:ru.'  cliag- 

ur;::\ (if  oo^sible)   or  throuv^  Handicar.  5fjrvic<j3  Coordinator. 

Th»-   u.ior::kit:.ion   tluit    is  :;!Mr.   :  will  porLain  directly  to  the  cliild's 
t'ducjlional   pv.r  I'oruuiucc  to   include  the   functional   assessment  and  the 
child's  strengths  and  needs.      It  will  also  include  other  pertinent 
information  such  as  restrictions  or  limitations  placed  on  the  child. 
Thi:;   informatlcni  will  be  uf.ed  to  plan  the  child's  educational  program. 
Display   transparency  1^3    (Handout   IH).      Review  with  participants  the 
10  diagnostic  categories  used  in  Head  Start. 

Pxplain   to  participants  that   the  d iagnostician  (s )   will  fill  out  a 
diagnostic  reporting  form.     This  will  verify  that  a  child  meets  or 
does  not  meet  one  or  more  of  the  Head  Start  diac:H\.        criteria.  The 
form  is  then  returned  to  the  Handicap  Services  Coordinator. 
The  diagnostic  reporting  form  is  used  for  the  annual  handicap  survey 
to  report  the  number  of  children  in  each  category  that  the  program 
is  serving.     Stress  that  this  form  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  and 
therefore  is  not  shared  with  the  teachers  or  passed  on  to  the  Public 
School. 
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Diagnos  is 
Transparency  #1 


DIAGNOSIS 


INVOLVES  LOOKING  AT  A  CHILD  AND  HIS/HER  ENVIRONf€NT  IN-DEPTH 
FOR  ^  PURPOSES: 

1.  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  A  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION  EXISTS. 

2.  TO  CLARIFY  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  IDENTIFIED  PROBLEM  (IS 
■     THE  CHILD  NONVERBAL  DUE  TO  A  HEARING  IMPAIRMENT, 

MENTAL  RETARDATION  OR  LACK  OF  VERBAL  STIMULATION?). 

3.  TO  DEVELOP  A  MEDICAL  AND  AN  EDUCATIONAL  TREATMENT 
PLAN. 

4.  TO  DETERMINE  THE  APPROPRIATE  SERVICES  NEEDED. 
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Diagnosis 
Transparency  #2 


STEP  1:       DETERMINE  THE  NEED  FOP  A  REFERRAL. 


STEP  2:       DISCI'SS  CONCERNS  WITH  PARENT(S) 


STEP  3:       CHOOSE  THE  APPROPRIATE  DIAGNOSTI CI AN(S) . 


STEP  ^:       MAKE  A  REFERRAL. 


STEP  5:       CONTACT  THE  DIAGNOSTI CI AN(S) . 


STEP  G:       ATTEND  THE  EVALUATION. 


STEP  7:       OBTAIN  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  RESULTS. 


STEP  8:      SHARE  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  RESULTS. 
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Diagnosis  Handout  #1, 
Page  1 


Thu  D i a q i i C)S_^u f.:_  Pro ^ : 


0*  t  ♦ 


•  1  :  1 1.  . 


Sorvi'.ros  ! 
Coordinator/ j 
Ti?cH;hor/ 
I><;jr<'nt-. 


■••luhlrfn  will   I  tir^.W  K-d    in  tk'.id  :^t-art  with  a 

:  r-vKuis  di^iqnosi:-;  ...r  .m.  ohvu-u:;  h.mdi-.i['    (siujU  as 
the  .-...'Vf^ruly  involved  child  or  a  Down's  Syndrome 
child)   arui  can  bo  referred  to  the  appropriate 
<li.ic]riostic:i.an  immediately  for  a  categorical  diag- 
n(;:;is.     Othi-r  children  may  be  referred  as  a   resul  ! 
of  the   following   four  metliods: 

L)   Observation:     Adults  who  are  working  with  the 
child  will  observe  the  child's  behavior  and 
abilities  in  many  areas.     They  will  note  how 
the  child  learns,   performs  tasks,  interacts 
socially,   communicates,   etc.     They  should  be 
attuned  to  high  risk  signs    (Handout  #2)   as  they 
conduct  this  informal  evaluation . 

2)  Screening:     A  standardized  educational  screening 
instrument  will  be  administered  to  every  child 
within  9,0  days  of  entrance  into  the  program. 
Results  of  the  screening  will  indicate  those 
children  in  need  of  further  evaluation. 

3)  Assessment:     All  children  will  participate  in  a 
more  in-depth  evaluation  that  provides  information 
on  a  child* s  skills  and  deficits  in  the  develop- 
mental areas  of  motor,   language,  self-help, 
socialization  and  cognitive/academic  skills.  A 
common  criteria  used  for  referral  is  when  approxi- 
mately a  25%  or  more  delay  exists  in  one  or  more 
of  these  areas. 

4)  Parent  Referral:     Many  parents  will  note  differ- 
ences in  the  development  of  their  child  in  re- 
lation to  others.     If  these  concerns  are  an  early 
indicator  of  a  problem,   a  referral  may  be  made. 


Step  2. 
Discuss 
concerns 
with 

parent  (s 


Handicap 
Services 
Coordinator 


A  home  or  center  visit  will  be  conducted  with  the 
parent  (s).     Parent  (s)   are  to  be  informed  of  screen- 
ing results,   assessment  information  or  any  other 
data  collected  to  support  the  reason  for  a  referral. 
The  purpose  and  procedure  of  a  diagnostic  evaluation 
and  parental  concerns  are  to  be  discussed  at  this 
time.     Have  some  activities  in  mind  that  the  parent 
can  do  to  assist  the  child.     Parental  permission  for 
a  diaanostic  evaluation  must  be  obtained. 
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v;ho 


Choose-  tlv' 
n ••;  ^r^>j> r  i  ■  i  •  c 


Handica[> 

vSt.-rvicerj 
Orv.rdii.  ;  •  or/ 
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After  it  is;  ostabli.shed  that      child  will  receive  an 
indopth  evaluation  and  parental  permission  has  been 
ob t: a i n c6 ,   t h o  a pp r op r  i a  t e  d i  a g no s t i c  i a n  ( s )   are  deter- 

I '■;  i  r . '  V i  ...J  c  c  o  r  d  i  r :  a  t  o  v/  hat  the  s  u  o  r;-  e  c  t  e  d  ri  a  n  d  i  c  a  pp  i  u  g 
^"'..)r:di  t  ion  is.     The  list  below  may  serve  as  a  guide- 
line for  selecting  the  primary  diagnostician. 


Suspected 
Handicappir^g  Condition 


Primary  Diagnostician 


Ik-ar ing  Imi)ai red/Deafness 

Speech  Impaired 

Mentally  Pa^  t  a  r  d  e  d 
Learning  Disabilities 


Visual ly  Impaired/Blind- 
ness 

Emotionally  Disturbed 


Physically  Handicapped 


Health  Impaired 


Phys  ician/Audiologist/ 
Otolarynologist 

Speech  Therapist/Speech 
Pathologist 

Psychologist/Psychiatrist 

Special  Educator  with 
specific  training  in- learn- 
ing disabilities/Psychia- 
trist/Psychologist 

Physician  and/or  Opthalmolo- 
gis t/Optometrist 

Child  Psychiatrist/Psycholo- 
gist 

Physician/Orthopedist/ 
Neurologist 

Physician/Pediatrician/ 
Neurologist 


Note:     It  is  the  responsibility  of  Head  Start  to  ensure 
that  the  professionals  used  are  appropriately 
certified  and/or  licensed  within  that  state  to 
make  a  diagnosis  for  educational  purposes. 

A  professional  diagnostic  team  can  offer  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  child-     The  team  approach  is  to  be 
used  whenever  possible  especially  in  cases  of  suspected 
mental  retardation,   learning  disabilities  and  severe 
emotional  disturbance-     For  example,   in  the  case  of 
suspected  menta^l  retardation,   professionals  that  might, 
be  included  are  a  speech  therapist,  psychologist, 
special  educator,   and  physician.     These  professionals 
can  offer  a  comprehensive  medical  and . educational 
treatment  program,   each  making  contributions  in  his/her 
specific  area  of  expertise-     It  is  recommended  that  at 
least  three  professionals  from  different  disciplines 
serve  as  members  of  the  team.     Whenever  possible, 
linkages  should  be  established  with  community  agencies 
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STEPS 


WHO 


Make  a 
tij  fr.'rra  1  . 


Handicap 
Se  rvices 
Coo  rd  i  na^^^r/ 


Step  5. 
Contact  the 
diagnos- 
tician (s)  . 


EKLC 


Handicap 
Services 
Coordinator 


HOW 


who  will  [a"ovici(?   frov'  d i  ciqnost  ir;  service's.  University 

n  f  f  i  1  i  n  tod   f  ac  i  1  L  t.  i  *  -  s  ,   s :    r :  id  1.  i  t:  y  ;  •  1  i  r  li     ; ,   men  ta  .1  hoa  Ith 
c  ]  i. M  i c and  publ  i  c      .•"ri;     1 < i  r ( 1"  t  ^ -n  i « lucos   t:o  locato 
"xi.      iu(^  r;u  1  f  1  M  i  s<':  i  p  1  i    ;i  ry   ':'":jin;-  -      I:i   <^ir:y  cj^se  make  i^ure 
M 1     i- i  i .  I C}  n o  t:  i  ( ;  1.  1 1  (  s )       -/i:-  d  t>. ^ i< ' ;  f  c  *  s  i m ^  J   i  n  d  i  ci y n o s  i  n g 
r  '.,,':-^'-,;hoo  1   hand  ic:a[)|  i  Lisq  '  -ond  i  t  i  oiu^ . 

Once  porrnission  has  been  obtained  from  the  parent ,  the 
referral  process  may  begin.  Below  is  a  list  of  things 
that  should  be  included  in  a  referral  form. 

1 )  Identifying  in  formation   to   Inc  ludt.* : 
child's  name,   date  of  birth,  parent (s)  *  name, 
address,   phone  number,  date  of  referral,  referring 
agency/ individual; 

2)  Copy  of  "parental  permission  for  diagnostic 
evaluation"  signed  by  the  parent; 

3)  A  clear  explanation  of  why  the  child  is  being  re- 
ferred.    Include  screening  results,   assessment  data, 
observations ,   specific  concerns  .or  questions , 
(developmental  or  health  history,   and/or  any  other 
information  that  might  aid  the  diagnostician  in 
evaluation  of  the  child ; 

4)  A  copy  of  Diagnostic  Criteria  for  Reporting  Handi^ 
capped  Children  in  Head  Start   (Transmittal  Notice 
75.11)   and  a  diagnostic  reporting  form; 

5)  Services  the  child  is  presently  receiving; 

After  the  Diagnostician (s)   are  chosen,   contact  by  the 
Handicap  Services  Coordinator  will  be  necessary.  This- 
contact  is  essential  for  developing  a  good  working 
relationship  and  for  stating  expectations.  The 
diagnostician  must  be  informed  of  the  Head  Start 
Diagnostic  Criteria   (Transmittal  Notice  75.11),  and 
told  how  the  results  will  be  used.     It  is  vital  that 
the  diagnostician (s)   have  a  good  understanding  of  what 
the  Head  Start  agency  needs  to  obtain  from  him/her  and 
the  follow-up  that  will  be  necessary. 

The  results  expected  from  the  evaluation  should  be 
discussed  at  this  time  and  should  include: 

a.  determination  of  whether  or  not  a  handicapping 
condition  exists  based  on  the  Head  Start  Diagnostic 
Criteria; 

b.  instrunrcnts/procedures  utilized  to  make  the 
diagnosis   (must  be  two  or  more) ; 

c.  realistic  expectations  for  the  child; 
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t  tund  the 
VvM  1  Ucit:  i  oii . 


bt.fi in  the 
icHinor. *  ic 

L2  5Ui  Lt  s. 


tep  3. 

hare  the 
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EKLC 


Handicap 
Sorvi('<.}.s 
Coord  i  n.it.oi*/ 
Parent 


Handicap 
Services 
Coordinator/ 
Parent 


Handicap 
Services 
Coordinator/ 
Teacher 


d,      list  of  any  physical  limitations,   special  con- 
siderations,  special  equipment,   device.s  or 
mod i  f  i  ca t i on s  r equ i red  for  the  chi Id ; 

^'.      .i  i>\  .tement  of  strengths   vind  rieeds;  and 

f.     a  recominendod  treatment  plan; 

It  is  essential  that  at  least  one  parent  be  at  this 
evaluation.     Arrange  transportation,  babysitting,  etc. 
to  ensure  this.     The  Handicap  Services  Coordinator  may 
also  wish  to  bo  present  to  provide  support  to  the 
parent  and  to  answer  questions. 

The  diagnostic  results  are  given  to  the  parent (s) 
by  the  diagnostician (s) .     If  there  are  any  mis- 
understandings or  additional  information  needed, 
the  Handicap  Services  Coordinator  will  aid  the 
parent  in  obtaining  this. 

The  Handicap  Services  Coordinator  is  responsible  for 
sharing  the  functional  assessment  and  other  pertinent 
information  with  the  teacher  (s) 
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High  Risk  Signs 

The  following  incluaes  a  sample  of  behaviors  that  may  indicate  a  child  is 
havinq  a  problera  aiid  in.iv  ne^-d  further  evaluation.     A  child  may  demonstrate 
ar.y  one  of  these  behaviors:  ai.d  t:r.is   i^;  not  -".cessarily  a  sign  of  a  rroblem 
If  you  continually  observ.?  i.;everal  o£   the^io  you  Lihouid  refer  the  child  for 
further  evaluation. 

When  using  informal  observation  as  an  assessment,  keep  explicit  records 
of  the  behavior  including  frequency,   intensity,  and  duration. 

Vision 
'•■  -  —  ■ 

-squint,    tilt  or  turn  heac^  to  look  at  angles 
--closes  one  eye  ^ 

--often  bumi    into  things  or  falls  on  the  playground 
-frequently  rubs  eyes  or  complains  that  eyes  hurt 
-has  reddened,  watering  or  encrusted  eyelids 
-sometimes  or  always  crosses  one  or  both  eyes 
-frequently  holds  book  or  other  object  too  close  to  eyes 


Hearing 

-does  not  turn  towards  you  when  you  call  his  name  softly 
-reaction  upon  a  sudden  noise 

-attention  during  music  or  story  time  is  less  than  5  minutes 
-observe  childs  speech 

-use  of  gestures  rather  than  words  to  communicate 
-frequent  earaches  or  running  ears 
-talks  in  a  very  loud  or  very  soft  voice 

-turns  the  same  ear  towards  a  sound  she/he  wishes  to  hear 
-does  not  respond  when  you  call  from  another  room 


ERIC 


Social-Emotional 

-interaction  with  others 
with  adults  -  resist  separation  from  parents 
shy  away  from  new  adults 

excessive  number  of  attention-getting  behaviors 
with  other  children  -  engage  in  solitary  or  parallel  play  only 

avoid  certain  children  or  latch  on  to  one  particular 
child 

disrupt  other  childrens'  play 

over-react  to  unexpected  stimuli   (loud  noises,  sirens) 
have  few  coping  and  problera  solving  behaviors 
-does  not  share  and  take  turns  by  age  5 

-does  not  play  in  group  games  such  as  hide  and  seek  with  other  children  by 
age  4 

-toileting  problems  at  least  once  a  week  by  age  4 

-self-abusive  behavior 

-self- stimulatory  behavior  . 

-repetitive  behavior  4  O 
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Motor 


-unable  to  balance  on  one  foot  for  a  short  time  by  age  4 

-cannot  throw  a  b£ill  overhand  and  catch  a  large  ball  bounced  to  him/her  by 

-ono  i-;idr.;  of  body   is  irioro  coordinated  v/hen  v;cilking  or  running 
-h.Ji:<irj  ar<i  iiluiky  or  cluinriy  v/hen  doing   fine  motor  tasks 
■cannot  cut  with  scissors  Ly  acjo  4 


Language 

-cannot  repeat  conmion  rhymes  or  T.V.   jingles  by  age  3 
-155  not  talking  in  short  sentences  by  age  4 
■~\\;  not  understood  by  people  outside  the  family  by  age  5 
-does  not  follow  simple  verbal  directions 

-(ichoes  questions  or  other  verbal  material  after  the  age  of  3 
-is  not  talking  at  all  by  age  2 

Cognitive 

-can  not  answer  simple  questions  about  a  story  by  age  3 

-does  not  give  reasonable  answers  to  such  questions  as  "What  do  you  do  when 

you  are  sleepy?"  or  "What  do  you  do  when  you  are  hungry?"  by  age  4 
-does  not  seem  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  "today",  '"tomorrow", 

"yesterday"  by  age  5 
-does  not  demonstrate  simple  problem  solving  such  as  completing  puzzles, 

following  pattern  for  bead  stringing  by  age  4  ' 
-does  not  demonstrate  memory  skills  such  as  repeating  short  sequence  of 

numbers  or  telling  what's  missing  from  group  of  objects  by  age  5 
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DIAGNOSTIC  CRITERIA  FOR  REPORTING  HANDICApr^D  CHILDREN  IN  HEAD  START 
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All   ciii  J.dr  ..'II   f  •.    ^>r  t..t.:(l    in   t.ho   fr/llowinq  ca  v.  r.-'fo  r  ic- ^;  *   numt:  liavc  been  d  iaqnosed  by  tho 
appro{:ir  ici  L^r  r  ■  d  or.. i  L     v;i;<)  '^:ot>  with  chlh.lr'<'U  v;  i '..h  ■  f  hc-5:e  coiid  1 1  i  <)rir;  a:ui  have 

curt i  f  icfit  inii  ,j:;d/<->r   1  ict/nijur  <j   t.o  inake  Liun^e  u  i <i';jno:.L'!.^ . 

A  cb;Lld  shall  be  reported  as  blind  when  any  one  of  the  following  exist;    (a)  child 
is  sightless  or  who  has  such  limited  vision  that  ho/she  mui^t  rely  on  hearing  and 
touch  as  his/her  chief  means  of  learning;    (b)   a  determ'ination  of  legal  blindness 
in  th(^  5U-ate  of  residence  has  been  made;    (c)   central  acuity  does  not-  exceed  20/200 
in  the  better  eye,   with  correcting  lenses,   or  whose  visual  acuity  is  greater  than 
20/200,   but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest;  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle  of  no  greater  than  20  degrees. 

YJSUAi^MEAJJMEtil  (HANDICAP) 

A  child  shrill  be  reported  as  visually  impaired  if  central  acuity,  with  corrective 
lenses,   does  not  exceed  20/70  in  either  eye,   but  who  is  not  blind;   or  whose  visual 
eeuity  is  greater  than  20/70,   but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation  in  the  field  cf 
vision  such  that  the  widest  diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angle  of  no  greater 
than  140  degrees  or  who  suffers  any  other  loss  of  visual  function  that  will  restrict 
learning  procG53ses.   e.g.,    faulty  Tiuscular  action.     Not  to  bc  included  in  tkU  CCltd- 

A  child  shall  be  reported  as  deaf  when  any  one  of  the  following  exist:      (a)  his/her 
hearing  is  extremely  defective  so  as  to  be  essentially  nonfunctional  -for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  'of  life;    (b)     hearing  loss   is  greater  than  92  decibels    (ANSI  1969) 
in  the  better  ear;    (c)      legal  determination  of  deafness  in  the  State  of  residence. 

HEARING   IMPAIRMENT  (HANDICAP) 

A  child  shall  be  reported  as  hearing     impaired  when  any  one  of  the  following  exist: 
(a)     the  child  has  slightly  to  severely  defective  hearing,   as  determined  by  his/her 
ability  to  use  residual  hearing  in  daily  life,   sometimes  with  the  use  of  a  hearing 
aid;    (b^     hearing  loss  from  25-92  decibels    (ANSI  1969)    in  the  better  ear. 

PHYSICAL  HANDICAP   (ORTHOPEDIC  HANDICAP) 

A  child  shall  be  reported  as  crippled  or  with  an  orthopedic  handicap  if  he/she  has  a 
condition  which  prohibits  or   impedes  normal  development  of  gross  or  fine  motor 
abilities.     Such  functioning  is   impaired   is  a  result  of  conditions  associated  with 
congenital  anomalies,   accidents,   or  diseases,   these  conditions  include  for  example 
spina  bifida,'  loss  of  or  deformed  limbs,   burns  which  cause  contractures,  cerebral 
palsy. 


*Mattcp£e  liandA^caps:  ChUdXiin  ML  be  x^po^Udd  ci^  having  multiple  liand^icap6  ii)h(Ln 
addition  to  th^  pnAJnoAtj  OM  mo6t  d^abUng  liandicap  one  c/l  mo/te  othoA  liandL- 
capping  conditio n6  oAe  pn.uz)vt. 
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PEECH-mPAiRf-im  (communication  disorder) 

H.ili  -.•.all  he  rr,>ort.d  as  speech  impaired  with  such  identifiable  disorders  as 
nd/or  expressive  l,u,quage  impairment,   stuttering,   chronxcvo.ee  dis- 
orders!  a.-.i  :-.e,.ous  articulation  problems  affecting  social,   emotional,  and/or 
(-dueational  ach  i  eve.-nent ;   and  speech  and  language  disorders  accompanying  con- 
(iations  of  liearing  loss,   cleft  palate,  cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation, 
.-net  ional  d  i  sturhat>c e ,   mul  tiple  handicapping  conditions,   and  other  sensory  and 
health  ir.-.pairments.     TliU  ca.tcgo-lij  cxclud(l^  ctHidltion^  o{  a  Viatu^onal  ncituAZ 
cunicquiint.  to  the  naKlij  ddvclopmtntal  pnocU6C.t  o^\tht  du.td. 

H  r  A  LT 1 1  OR  3 E V  E  LO RME  NT  A!..,  J  MPALRMEiil 

•n,...;,,    inr.Knrme.nts   refer   to     ltln(L6&   o(,  a  cllAOitic  noXuKZ  OK  mXk  pXOlongZjd  COri' 
Vi;t<'.',roirc  .mtluding,   hut   not  limited  to,   epilepsy,   hemophilia,    severe  astluna, 
■.ever.,  crdi.ic  conditions,   severe  anemia  or  malnutrition,  diabetes,   or  neuro- 
loq  i  cal    d  i  sorde'i  s  . 

M'uNTAL  RETARDATION 

A  child  -.hall  be  considered  mentally  retarded  who,   during  the  early  developmental 
■u-riod,    exhibits   s.lr.nificant  sub-average   intellectual  functioning  accompanied  by 
M-,:>.>irnent   in  ada        ,      --havior.      In  amj  dctcMH^Uon  oi  IntztltctlLOl  iancXA-OiVLYXQ 
uxinq.6iandaid.izc.a  . .  ^-^l:,  .^.hat  lack  adzqaatt  noW6  {^oA  aU  KociaZ/ zljuvcc  gKoupi 
at  the  pncbclwot  age,  adzqua.tz  con^Uz/icUlon  should  bz  g^vzn  to  cuiMiAnZ  ^nfi^encw. 
a.i  MzU  a.i  agz  and  dzvdlopMt^i  IzvzZ  U.z.  {finding  o^  a  loM  I.^-  ^  nzvzA  btj 
.i^l^^-i^  ^i^UAsA-'^       ^^^^^  '^'^^  dXrigno4-a  o(^  mZiital  AztoAdatlon.) 

SER I OUS.  EMOII ONAL  D.XSJ.UB.BA_N.C_E 

A  child  shall  be  considered  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  who   is   identified  by 
orofessionally  qualified  personnel    (psychologist  or  psychiatrist)   as  requiring 
special   services.     This  definition  would  include  but  not  be  liji^ited  to  the  follow- 
.u.g  cc^n.iitions:     (Lmgcrously   aggressive  towards  others,   self-destructive,  severely 
w.ithdrawn  ..nd  non-conunun  i  cative ,   hyperactive  to  the  extent  that   it  affects  adaptive 
behavior,   severely  anxious,   depressed  or  phobic,   psychotic  or  autistic. 

S.&EC_I.FXC„.LE ARNI NG  .IlLSABlkLT  L£S 

Children  who  have'  a  disorder   in  one  or  more  of  the  basic  psychological  processes  ^ 
involved  in  understanding  or   in  using  language,    spoken  or  written.     This  disorde?  - 
may  manifest  itself   in   imperfect  ability  to  listen,   think,   speak,   read,  write, 
spell,   or  do  mathematical-  calculations.     Such  disorders  include  such  conditions , as 
perceptual  handic.ij.-s ,   brain  injury,   minimal  brain  dysfunction/  dyslexia,    and  devel- 
opmental aphasia.     -Such  term  does  not  include  children  who  have  learning  problems 
which  are  primarily  the  result  of  visual,   hearing,   or  motor  handicaps,   of  mental 
retardation,  of  emotional  disturbance,   or  of  environmental  disadvantage.      tOA  pAZ- 
.icliooZ  cluldwi,  pxcciiAioA  ^anctiotu  to  undzn..ytanding  and  ivs^ng  Ixmguagz  6pokzn 
01  iciUtcn,  and  coir.putat.icnal  ox  ficaboning  abiliUcb  aKZ  incliidzd.  (professionals 
considered'qualif ied  to  make  this  diagnosis  are  physicians  and  psychologists  with 
evidence  of  special   training   in  the  diagnosis  of  learning  disabilities  and  at  least 
Master's  degree  level  special  educators  wi th evxdencs  of  special  training  -in  the 
diagnosis  of  learning  disabilities.) 


ERIC 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 


OVERVIEW 

This  soction  v/ill  covor  educational  assessment  and  informal  observat  ion, 
both  of  which  are  impc   tant  procedures   for  gathering  information  for  the 
I.S.P.     Educational  assessment  is  a  systematic  process  of  collecting  in- 
formation on  the  child's  level  of  functioning  in  various  educational 
areas.     The  educational  assessment  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  devel- 
o[)montal  checklist  which  includes  a  list  of  skills  that  have  been  se- 
quenced in  the  order  that  they  are  generally  learned.     The  educational 
assossMent  may  encompass  such  areas  as  receptive  language,  expressive 
language,   visual  perception,  visual  memory,  auditory  perception,  auditory 
memory,   readiness,  pre-math,  academic,   cognitive,   gross  motor,  self-help, 
socialization,  pre-writing  and  adaptive  behavior  skills,  depending  on  the 
assessment  tool  you  use.     The  child  should,  at  minimum,  be  assessed  in 
the  areas  of  language,   cognitive,   gross  motor,   fine  motor,   self-help  and 
social  skills. 

The  purpose  of  the  educational  assessment  is  to  determine  what  the  child  can 
and  cannot  do  in  each  developmental  area.     This,  information  is  then  trans- 
lated to  goals  and  objectives  and  daily  learning  activities  in  each  area  of 
development.     The  educational  assessment . can  also  be  used  to  monitor  the 
child's  progress  on  an  on-going  basis. 

The  educational  assessment  is  administered  to  all  children  by  the  teaching 
staff.     The  assessment  process  is  initiated  immediately  after  screening  pro- 
cedures are  completed.     The  assessment  instrument  will  be  filled  out  by 
directly  observing  the  child  as  she/he  attempts  to  do  the  activities  listed. 
This  may  take  place  in  the  home,  classroom,  and/or  outdoor  environments.  A 
comprehensive  educational  assessment  will  generally  take  4-6  weeks  to  complete. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  instructional  time  for  this  period  will  be  spent 
completing  the  assessment,  but  rather  that  a  brief  amount  of  time  daily  will 
be  spent  engaging  the  child  in  assessment  activities  and  recording  her/his 
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Educational  Assessment  1 


ability  to  do  these  activities  in  individual,  small  group  and  large  group 
s  ituations . 


once  ihu  .i'.-,s._.s;.;imjnt   h.i:-.  !m>mi  complutod,    it.  will  bo  an   invaluable  planning 
tool.      It  will  <jrc.atly  .irisisL   in  the  rh,vo Ic^i-mcnr.  of  qoals  and  objectives 
for  the  I.S.P.    for  children  with  handicapping  conditions,  and  in  planning 
daily   individually  appro[jriate  activities  for  all  children. 

V^Jhile  educational  assessment  tells  what   to  teach  the  child,    informal  ob- 
f.orvatiori   is  a  loss  structured  procedure  that  will  help  determine  how  lo 
teach   the  child.     It  will  give  information  on  the  child's  learning  char- 
acteristics.    Informal  assessment  must  be  done  in  an  accurate,  sequential 
and  objective  manner.     The  behaviors  and  events  that  are  recorded  must  be 
specific,  observable  and  factual.     Informal  assessment  can  enhance  a 
teacher's  ability  to  truly  individualize  for  each  child. 

As  a  result  of  this  session,  participants  will: 

1)  define  and  give  a  rationale  for  educational  assessment; 

2)  take  a  quiz  designed  to  review  the  definitions  for  screening,  diagnosis 
and  educational  assessment; 

3)  review  the  definition  and  examples  of  informal  observation; 

4)  state  methods  for  record-keaping ;  and 

5)  as  an  option,   review  how  to  complete  the  educational  assessment  that 
your  agency  uses. 

BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  TRAINER 

In  preparation  for   this  workshop,   the  following  readings  are  recommended 
as  further  sources  of  information  about  educational  assessment  and  obser- 
vation.    They  are  referenced  in  Appendix  A  of  this  training  guide. 
Developing  Observation  Skills; 

Special  Education  for  the  Early  Childhood  Years ;  pages  50-103; 
Screening,  Assessment  and  Educational  Programming  of  Preschool 
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Handicapped  Children:     A  Primer;  pages  2-25; 

Identifying  Handicapped  Children:     A  Guide  to  Casefinding,   Screening , 
Diagnosis,   Assessment  and  Evaluation ; 

Teaching  Early  Childhood:     Exceptional  Educational  Needs:  Ten 

Resource  Modules ,  module  2. 

Additional  information  about  Educational  Assessment  can  be  found  in  Appendix 
B/  pages  30-33. 

PRE-W0RK5H0P  TASKS 

1.  If  you  have  not  yet  selected  an  educational  assessment  instrument, 
would  like  to  re-evaluate  the  instrument  you  are  presently  using,  or 
would  like  to  choose  a  new  instrument,  read  the  articles  in  Appendix  D 
entitled  "A  Selection  of  Preschool  Educational  Assessment  Instruments" 
and  "Choosing  an  Educational  Assessment  Instrument." 

2.  If  you  have  selected  the  Portage  Guide  to  Early  Education  as  your 
assessment  tool,. refer  to  the  article  entitled  "Instructions  for  Use 
of  the  Portage  Guide"  in  Appendix  D  for  information  or  a  review  on 
how  to  properly  utilize  this  instrument.     This  article  contains  a 
sequence  of  activities,  overhead  masters  and  handout  masters  that  may 
be  used  to  train  staff  to  use  the  Portage  Guide. 

3.  If  your  agency  uses  an  assessment  other  than  the  Portage  Guide  to  Early 
Education,  then  before  conducting  this  workshop,  or  in  combination  with 
it,   staff  members  should  be  trained  to  use  your  chosen  instrument. 

4.  If  you  have  decided  to  write  an  Individual  Service  Plan  fo>-  Michael 
Jones,   the  child  for  whom  information  is  provided  in  this  training  guide, 
then  you  will  need  to  train  your  staff  to  use  the  Portage'  Guide  so  they ^ 
can  interpret  the  educational  assessment  results  for  him.     Use  the 
article  entitled  ■  "Instruc tions  for  Use  of  the  Portage  Guide"  in  Appendix 
D  to  accomplish  this.     You  may  also  wish  to  borrow  the  video  tape        .  ^ 
entitled  TEACH-Educational  Assessment  from  your  Resource  Access  Project. 
This  video  tape  shows  Michael  as  he  attempts  the  activities  in'  the  motor 
area  of  the  Portage  Guide  checklist.     It  can  be  used  to  practice  filling 
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out  tne  r^ort^yo 
ousurve  Michael. 


-.1  i-st  and/or  to  provide  a  chance  to  informally 


1.     Duplicate  the  handouts  and  transparencies  from  the  masters  provided 
at  the  end  of  this  session. 

.:.     l!<ivo  avaiial)l<...  an  overiioad  transparency  projector,   transparency  mark- 
ing pons  atK.i  a  mnvia  screen . 

i  ;^i:;c'i' i v.s  roM.  conducting  this  woRKStiop 


■i'hr;  ■.-.•orkshop  will  bo  conducted  in  three  parts: 

U     a  review  of   the  definition  and  rationale  for  educational  assessment; 

„)     u  pt-esentacion  and  corresponding  activitio-   aovei  .       "he  proper 
use  of  a  sp'ecific  educational  assessinen ■:. ;  and 

3)     a  discussion  and  activities  designed  t  j  :    qh  i    ;;.t  i -.formal  obser- 
vation procedures. 

1.     Dist.lay  and  discuss  transparency  #1.     Sovie-.'  t:.e  fact  that  an  educational 
assessr.ent  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  -.evelopmental  checklist  which 
includes  a  list  of  skills  that  have  been  sor.^uence  1  in  t\\c  order  that 
they  are  generally  learned.     The  educational  asye:.?jli\ent  serves  as  the 
curriculum  for  a  child  in  that  it  helps  to  plan  daily  activities  that 
are   individually  appropriate  for  each  child.     The  teaching  staff  ad- 
ministers the  assessm.  i.t  to  all  children.     The  assessment  process  is 
initiated  immediately  after  screening  procedures  are  completed.  The 
assessment  instrumeuL  will  be  filled  out  by  directly  observing  the 
child  as  she/he  attempts  to  do  the  activities  listed.     A  comprehensive 
assessment  typically  takes  4-6  weeks  to  fill  out  and  gives  excellent 
baseline  information  on  the  child's  level  of  functioning  at  the  beginning 
of  the  program  year.     It  is  then  used  to  develop  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  1. 3. P.   for  children  with  handicapping  conditions,  and  to  plan 
daily  activities  for  all  children.     Children  are  periodically  reassessed 
throughout  the  year  so  that  their  progress  can  be  monitored  and  new 
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activities  can        planned.     Refer  to  your  aye:.-;y's  educational  assess- 
inent  and  review  its  developmental  areas  and  sequence  of  skills. 
J.     Display  trans[:ai. '-r.cy  the  quiz.     Ask  participants  to  fill  in  each 

L'l^ink  With  eithcL  an  S   for  screening,   D  for  diagnosis,  or  A  for  assess- 
ment.    Remind  them  to  select  the  answers   that  best  define  each  pro- 
cedure.    After  enough     ime  has  elapsed  for  each  participant  to  complete 
thi;  quiz,  write  the  ansv.ors  on  the  overhead.     Answers  are  as  follows: 
1.     screening,    2.     diagnosis,    3.     assessment,  4.     ?^ssessment  or  screen- 
ing,   5.     screening,    6.     diagnosis,   7.     screening,  8.     diagnosis,  9. 
assessment  or  screening.     Answer  any  questions  that  may  arise  at  this 
point . 

3.      if  you  have  selected  the  Portage  Guide  to  Early  Education  as  your 
educational  assessment  and/or  if  you  will  be  using  the  information 
on  Michael  Jones  to  write  the  I.S.P.,   refer  to  the  article  entitled 
"Instructions  for  Use  of  the  Portage  Guide'*  in  Appendix  D.  This 
article  contains  a  script,  handouts  and  transparency  masters  and 
should  be  used  for  teaching  and/or  reviewing  the  use  of  the  Portage 
Guide  at  this  point.     If  you  '-ave  selected  a  different  educational 
assessment  and/or  will  be  using  information  from  it  to  write  the 
I.S.P.,   review  how  to  fill  it  out  with  staff  at  this  point.  You 
may  wish  to  use  the  content,   activities  and  sequence  from  the  article 
on  the  Portage  Guide  as  a  model  for  training  in  your  own  assessment 
instrument . 

A.     Display  Transparency  #3.     Read  the  definition  and  purposes  of  obser- 
vation.    Explain  that  systematic  observation  is  the  process  that  pro- 
vides us  with  the  information  we  need  to  plan  appropriately  for  each 
child  and  to  help  determine  when  a  referral  should  be  made.     We  first 
use  observation  when  we  administer  the  screening  and  educational  assess- 
ment instruments.     By  watching  and  listening  to  the  child  we  determine 
exactly  what  the  ch.ild  is  and  is  not  able  to  do.     Screening  and  assess- 
:no!it  tools  (jive  us  record  sheets  on  which  to  record  these  observations. 
We  can  then  use  t:ie  information  from  screening  to  determine  whether  a 
rererra]    for  in-depth  evaluation  snould  be  made  and  the  information 
from  educ..tional   assessment  to  plan  activities  to  teach.     By  completing 
an  assessment  we  know  what  to  teach  the  child. 
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Informal  observation  o:i  the  other  hand  ii^  less  structured  and  c^n  be 
recorded  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Informal  observation  will   helv  us  deter- 
iTUiKr  ;  ->>;  to  teach  zhe  child.     It  will  qive  us  information  on  tha  child's 
individual  learnin^j  style  and  may  yield  evidence  of  high  risk  signs 
which  indicate  a  need  for -referral .     It  must  be  done  in  an  accurate, 
sequential  and  objective  manner.     The  behaviors  or  events  we  record 
must  be  observable  and  factual.     Objective  observati^ -as  do  not  include 
wh.it   tiie  observer  thinks  hai^pened  or  what  the  observer  Is  thinking  or 
feeling,   rather  they  are  limited  to  what  the  observer  sees  or  hears. 
Iju^jiday  a  blank  overhead  transparency.     Ask  participants  to  state  obser- 
vations that  they've  made  about  you  or  about  some  other  person  who  is 
faiTuliar  to  all  participants.     Record  each  statement  as  it  is  given. 
When  12-- 15  observations  have  been  given,  go  through  the  list  and  read 
eacii  statement.     have  participants  decide  whether  the  statement  is  a 
Fact   (if  so,   place  an  F  next  to  the  statement)   or  an  opinion    (place  an 
O  next  to   th.e  statement).     Factual  statements  are  those  that  are  measurable 
and  observable;   that  is,   you  can  see  or  hear  the  behavior.     If  a  statement 
is  an  opinion,  ask  participants  to  reword  it  to  make  it  factual.  (An 
opinion  statement  would  be:      "You  like  to  w^ear  jewelry."     This  could  be 
changed  to  a  factual  statement  by  saying,   "You  have  on  earrings,  a  watch, 
a  necklace  and  three  rings.     You  change  your  jewelry  daily  to  match  the 
clothes  you  are  wearing.") 

Display  and  discuss  Transparencies  #4-6,    (Handout  iil)  .     Explain  that  these 
are  examples  of  informal  observations  that  should  be  noted  to  help  teach- 
ing staff  determine  how  the  child  learns.     Read  through  each  statement 
and  give  examples  where  appropriate. 

Display  Transparency  ?t7.     Explain  that  this  activity  involves  examining 
a  common  classroom  object  and  deciding: 

1)  What  specific  activities  could  be  assessed  by  using  this  object? 
These  are  educational  assessment-related  items  that  determine 
what  a  child  can  and  cannot  do. 

2)  What  informal  observations  could  be  made  as  you  observe  the  child 
doing  the  activities?     These  are  observations  that  would  help 
determine  how  the  child  learns. 

3)  What  are  some  high  risk  behaviors  that  might  be  observed  as  the 
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child  cioes  the  activities?     Tho.se  are  behaviors  that  might  cause 
concern  and  t-iat  would  warrant  further  observation  to  leterrnine 
their   f r- '.itri'-V  ar^.d  '.vhethcr  thoy  occur  in  other  situations, 
iiave  partici;  ant::  .;  i.rrijst  10-15  entries  for  each  column.     T'ney  may  use 
tiu?  educational  a::L;es5imGnt   instrument  to  assist  with  colurnn  2;   and  the 
handout  entitled  "High  Risk  Signs"   from  the  Diagnosis  section  of  this 
training  guide  to  assist  with  entries  in  column  3.     The  following  are 
i:ugtje:3 red  entries   for  eacii  column: 


r;^TtRiAL:  CHALKBOARD 


ACTIVIIILS 


lf;FOf-'.,"uU  CDSERVATiO.NS 


HIGH  RISK  SIGNS 


Write  n,ii*t.' 

writ*:-    Ifttvi  li  .    :u3rj  « 

T  t  a  c  «•  I '  J  t_h 


cor;  J  iar.t 

S':\iiT,Z'-  or  tilt.s  h»'.i : 
to  worV.  tiz.  bc'^rd 

Closes  ont?  t-'yt*  cnnsii.- 

C<iri '  t   iol  low  s  i&pl  o 
verbal  di rcct  ions 
(by  aqf;  3) 

(by  aqe  ^) 


After  the  transparency  has  been  completed,  divide  participants  into 
fjroups  of  3-5  and  distribute  Transparencies  #8-12,  one  transparency  per 
croup  and  transparency  marking  pens.     Instruct  participants  to  uBe  the 
same  procedure  as  in  the  previous  activity  to  fill  in  the  three  columns. 
After  each  group  has  finished,   share  the  results  with  the  group. 
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Optional  Activities:     Use  one  of  the  following  suggestions  to  provide 
a  "hands  on"  experience  with  observation.     A)    If  you  decide  to  have  par- 
ticipants write  an  X.S.P.  on  a  child  from  your  program,  prepare  a  video 
tape  of  this  child  participating  in  assessment  activities.     See  Appendix 
E  for  suggestions  on  preparing  such  a  video  tape.     Have  participants  fill 
out  your  educational  assessment  as  the  child  attempts  the  activities  and 
at  the  same  time  record  informal  observations  on  a  separate  sheet. 
B)     If  you  decide  to  use  the  information  on  Michael  Jones  that  is  pro- 
vided in  this  training  guide  to  write  an  I.S.P.,  you  may  borrow  the 
vidoo  tape  entitled  TE7vCH-Educational  Assessment  from  your  Resource 
Access  Project.     This  video  tape  will  show  Michael  as  he  attempts  the 
aetivitiei^  in  the  motor  area  of  the  Portage  Guide  to  Early  Education, 
It  will  come  with  erasable  copies  of  the  Portage  Checklist  so  you  may 
have  participants  fill  out  the  Portage  Checklist  as  they  observe 
Michael.     They  should  also  note  informal  observations  on  a  separate 
sheet.     C)   Ask  participants  to  make  informal  observations  on  a  child  in 
their  classroom  for  a  one  week  period.     Have  thf=^m  record  their  observa- 
tions and  share  them  with  you  or  with  each  other  when  completed.  D) 
Have  participants  watch  a  television  show  and  select  one  cast  member  to 
informally  observe.     Have  them  record  their  observations  and  share  them 
with  the  group  or  with  each  other  when  completed. 

Display  Transparency  .ffl3,  steps  in  the  observation  process.     Explain  that 
the  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  determine  the  purpose  for  the  obser- 
vation.    This  includes  determining  v/ho  will  observe,  who  or  what  will 
be  observed,  where  the  observation  will  take  place  and  when  the  obser- 
vation will  be  recorded.     The  second  step  is  to  determine  how  to  record 
the  observations. 

Display  Transparency  #14,    (Handout  #2),  methods  to  record  observations. 
These  are  suggestions  for  how  to  record  what  we  observe.  Observation 
done  without  record  keeping  is  futile.     It  is  simply  not  possible  to  keep 
all  the  information  about  children  in  our  heads  to  be  recalled  at  a  later 
date.     Review  each  method  as  follows: 

Tape  Recordings  or  Video  Tapes:     these  involve  recording  a  child's 
actions  and  interactions  for  specified  time  periods.     They  are 
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esj^ecially  useful  when  you  want  a  permanent  record  of  language  pro- 
duction or  interactional  behaviors.     They  can  yield  a  good  record  of 
progress  if  dono  periodically  throughout  the  year.     In  addition, 
thoy  allow  other  specialists  to  objectively  see  and/or  hear  the  child 
and  to  come  to  their  own  conclusions. 

Collection  of  Work  Samples:     these  involve  collecting  representative 
samples  of  a  child's  work.     They  are  especially  useful  for  obtaining 
a  record  of  fine  motor  and/or  worksheet-related  skills.     They  can. 
yield  a  record  of  ptogross  over  time  and  will  allow  other  people  to 
(jhjcctively  evaluate  the  child*s  skills, 

Krequency  Counts  and  Time  Sampling:     this  involves  clearly  defining 
an  observable  behavior  and  tallying  the  number  of  times  it  occurs  in 
a  specified  time  period  or  the  length  of  time  the  behavior  continues 
to  bo  performed  by  the  child.     It  is  an  effective  means  of  recording 
such  behaviors  as  duration  of  on-task  behavior,  length  of  time  a  child 
remains  seated,   length  of  crying  spells,   length  of  time  needed  to 
dress  for  outdoors,  number  of  tantrums,  number  of  hitting  behaviors, 
number  of  times  child  as?<:s  for  help,   number  of  sel f--stimulating  be- 
haviors, etc.     The  time  periods  used  may  be  for  a  whole  day  or  week 
for  low  frequency  behaviors,  or  for  brief  periods  at  various  times 
during  the  day  for  high  frequency  behaviors.     These  observations  can 
be  recorded  on  tally  charts  or  in  graph  form. 

Teacher  Observation  Checklists:     like  the  educational  assessment,  an 
observation  checklist  specifies  certain  behaviors  to  be  observed.  It 
can  be  developed  for  specific  behaviors  in  addition  to  those  that  are 
on  the  educational  assessment  and  for  which  there  is  need  to  simply 
indicatj^^  wiiether  or  not  the  behavior  is  present.     Examples  ot  these 
behaviors  might  be;     tracks  with  eyes  horizontally,  uses  firm  grasp, 
establishes  eye  contact,  completes  assigned  tasks  independently,  re- 
sponds to  voice  tone,  etc. 

Hating  Scales:     these  allov/  an  observer  to  make  systematic  judgements 
aho-at  the  quality  of  behavior  observed.     Rating  scales  usually  consist 
of  a  list  of  behaviors  to  be  observed  and  judged,   and  some  kind  of 
s-.ale  rep!:c-;ent inq  different  degrees  of  the  behavior  under  observation. 
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Handout  ^3  is  an  example  of  a  rating  scale.     It  represents  a  list  of 
potentially  high  risk  behaviors  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
to   judqo  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  these  behaviors. 
Anecdotal  Records:     these  are  brief  accounts  of  specific  incidents. 
They  might  be  Lhoucjht  of  as  a  "word  picture"  of  an  incident,  behavior 
or  event  that  occurred.     They  should  contain  a  factual  description 
of  what  happened,  when  it  happened,  where  it  happened,  the  stimulus 
for  the  activity,   the  child's  reactions,  and  how  the  action  ended. 
Good  aneceiotal  records  are  free  of  the  observer's  feelings  or  inter- 
{)rotations.     They  should  be  limited  to  recording  behaviors  that  can't 
bo  assessed  by  other  means  since  they  are  time  consuming  and  because 
it   is  difficult  to  maintain  objectivity  when  writing  them.     Handout  #4 
is  an  example  of  good  anecdotal  records. 

Narrative  or  Diary  Descriptions:     these  are  day-to-day  observations 
which  usually  record  successive  steps  in  growth  and  behavior.  Diary 
.     descriptions  often  have  an  interpretive  element.     They  should  provide 
a  summary  or  diary  of  everyday  events  and  development  for  children. 
Since  they  are  time  consuming  and  tend  to  be  subjective,  they  may  be 
used  when  other  forms  of  recording  are  inappropriate. 

Impartial  Observer/Recorder:     this  is  when  an  impartial  person  is  asked 
to  observe  a  specific  child  and/or  event.     This  person  may  use  any  of 
the  above-named  methods  of  recording  to  document  his/her  observations. 
The  outside  observer  can  help  control  error  in  teacher's  observations 
by  providing  the  objectivity  that  a  person  removed  from  the  situation 
may  bring. 

12.     Summarize  this  session  by  reviewing  that  the  purpose  of  this  workshop 
was  to  discuss  educational  assessment  and  informal  observation .  Both 
of  these  processes  are  critical  in  the  information-gathering  phase 
of  the  I.S.P.   development.     They  give  us  information  on  what  the  child 
can  and  cannot  do,  how  the  child  learns,  and  provide  the  data  necessary 
for  planning  goals  and  objectives  and  daily  learning  activities  for  the 
child . 
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Assessment 


EducationaLAssessment  is  a  systematic  process  of 

COLLECTING  INFORMATION  ON  THE  CHILD'S  LEVEL  OF  FUNCTIONING 
IN  THE  EDUCATION  AREAS  OF  COGNITION,  SOCIALIZATION/  SELF- 
HELP,  MOTOR  AND  LANGUAGE  SKILLS, 

EducationaLAssessment  determines  what  a  child  can 

AND  CANNOT  DO   IN  EACH  DEVELOPMENTAL  AREA.      It  ALSO  HELPS  DE- 
TERMINE STRENGTHS  AND  NEEDS  AMONG  DEVELOPMENTAL  AREAS. 

EducatioDaLAssossoiejit  is  used  to  develop  goals  and 

OBJECTIVES   IN  SPECIFIC  AREAS  OF  DEVELOPMENT.     ThESE  ARE  USED 
T     PLAN  DAY-TO-DAY  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  CHILD. 

EducatianaLAssessment  CAN  be  used  to  monitor  the 

child's  progress  on  AN  ON-GOING  BASIS. 
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Transparency  #2 

QUIZ 

IS  DESIGNED  TO  IDENTIFY  CHILDREN  WITH  POTENTIAL 
HANDICAPPING  CONDITIONS. 

DEVELOPS  A  MEDICAL  AND/OR  EDUCATIONAL  TREAT- 
MENT PROGRAM. 

A  VEHICLE  FOR  PLANNING  SPECIFIC  CURRICULUM- 
ACTIVITIES. 

HELPS  TO  PROVIDE  INFORMATION  ON  A  CHILD'S 
LEARNING  STYLE. 

HELPS  TO  SORT  OUT  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  SUSPECTED 
TO  HAVE  SOME  TYPE  OF  MEDICAL,  PHYSICAL  OR 
EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

DETERHINES  WHETHER  A  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 
EXISTS. 

A  FAST,  EFFICIENT  TECHNIQUE  USED  TO  DETERMINE 
WHICH  CHILDREN  SHOULD  BE  REFERRED  FOR  INDEPTH 
EVALUATIONS. 

DETERMINES  THE  CAUSE  OF  AJROBLEM. 
DETERMINES  EDUCATIONAL  STRENGTHS  AND  NEEDS. 
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Transparency 


OBSERVATION 

OBSERVATION  IS  THE  PROCESS  OF  LOOKING  AT  A  CHILD'S 
ACTIONS  AND  INTERACTIONS,  INCLUDING  ANY  SKILLS 
WHICH  ARE  OBSERVABLE  OR  THAT  HAVE  AN  END  PRODUCT. 

TWO  PURPOSES  OF  OBSERVATION: 

1.  TO  DETERMINE  WHAT  ACTIVITIES/SKILLS  THE 
CHILD  CAN  AND  CANNOT  DO.  (EDUCATIONAL 
ASSESSMENT  AND  SCREENING) 

2.  TO  DETERMINE  HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  CHILD  AND 
TO  WATCH  FOR  HIGH  RISK  SIGNS. (INFORMAL 
OBSERVATION) 
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Educational  Assessment 
Transparency  #4 
Handout  n  1  ,   i'cUjo  1 


INFORMAL  OBSERVATIONS 


1.    HOW  DOES  THE  CHILD  GRASP  OBJECTS?    IS  THE  GRASP  FIRM  OR 
WEAK? 


2.    HAS  THE  CHILD  ESTABLISHED  EYE,  FOOT,  HAND  DOMINANCE? 


3.    IF  THE  CHILD  HAS  A  PHYSICAL  HANDICAP  DOES  S/HE  COMPENSATE 
WITH  OTHER  BODY  PARTS? 


^.    DOES  THE  CHILD  EXPLORE  THE  ENVIRONMENT?    IF  SO,.  HOW? 


5.    WHAT  INTERACTIONS  OCCUR  BETWEEN  PARENT  AND  CHILD,  CHILD  AND 
PEERS,  CHILD  AND  OBJECTS  OR  MATERIALS,  CHILD  AND  TEACHING 
STAFF? 


6.    DOES  THE  CHILD  ESTABLISH  EYE  CONTACT? 


7.    WHAT  IS  THE  CHILD'S  REACTION  TO  PHYSICAL  CONTACT? 


8.    HOW  DOES  THE  CHILD  EXPRESS  EMOTIONS  SUCH  AS  FEAR,  ANGER, 
FRUSTRATION,  SADNESS,  CONTENTMENT? 


9.    CAN  THE  CHILD  FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS? 


10.    AT  WHAT  LEVEL  OF  PLAY  DOES  THE  CHILD  OPERATE  (SOLITARY,  ON- 
LOOKER, PARALLEL,  ASSOCIATIVE,  CO-OPERATIVE)? 
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Educational  Assessment 
Transparency  rr 5 
Handout     1  /  paqe  2 


11.  HOW  DOES  THE  CHILD  TRANSITION  BETWEEN  ACTIVITIES? 

12.  WHAT  TASKS  MAINTAIN  ATTENTION? 

13.  HOW  LONG  IS  THE  CHILD'S  ATTENTION  SPAN  FOR  VARIOUS 
ACTIVITIES? 

1^.    ARE  THERE  THINGS  WHICH  CREATE  DISTRACTIONS? 

15.  HOW  DOES  THE  CHILD  PROBLEM  SOLVE? 

16.  WHAT  IS  THE  CHILD'S  FRUSTRATION  LEVEL?   WHAT  DOES  THE 
CHILD  DO  WHEN  FRUSTRATED? 

17.  WHAT  REINFORCES  THE  CHILD? 

18.  HOW  OFTEN  MUST  THE  CHILD  BE  F!  .  '^ORCED? 

19.  WHAT  IS  THE  LENGTH  OF  RESPONSE  TIME  ONCE  A  DIRECTION  HAS 
BEEN  GIVEN? 

20.  DOES  THE  CHILD  COMPLY  WITH  REQUESTS?   WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  TO 
ACHIEVE  COMPLIANCE? 

21.  DOES  THE  CHILD  COMPLETE  TASKS? 

o 
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22.  WHAT  ARE  THE  CHILD'S  PREFERRED  ACTIVITIES? 

23.  WHEN  DOES  THE  CHILD  PERFORM  BEST? 

2^.    HOW  DOES  THE  CHILD  COmUNICATE?   WITH  BODY  LANGUAGE? 
GESTURES?   FACIAL  EXPRESSIONS?  WORDS? 

25.    DOES  THE  CHILD  RESPOND  TO  VOICE  TONE? 

25.    WHAT  IS  THE  AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  THE  CHILD'S  SENTENCES? 

27.  CAN  THE  CHILD  ASK,  ANSWER,  AND  RESPOND  TO  QUESTIONS? 

28.  DOES  THE  CHILD  USE  PLURALS,  PRONOUNS,  PRESENT  AND  PAST 
TENSES? 

29.  HOW  LARGE  IS  THE  CHILD'S  VOCABULARY? 

30.  DOES  THE  CHILD  LEARN  BEST  BY  SEEING,  HEARING,  MANIPULATING 
OR  A  COMBINATION  OF  THESE? 


Educational  Assessment 


MATERIAL:  CHALKBOARD 


INFORHAL  CDSERVATIONS 


HIGH  RISK  SIGNS 


Fducational  Assessment 
Transparency  #0 


hK::AL  onSLRVAilo;;:^  RISK  SIGNS 
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Educational  Assessment 
Transparency  f^9 


SMACK 


I  I  i  I  .  ■ 


HIGH  RI^"' 


SIGHS 
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Educational  Assessment 
T  r  a  p.  s  p  a  r  o  n  c  y  f  1 0 


tllGli  RISK  SIGNS 


Educational  Assessment 
Transparency  #11 


■|ATE'-:1AL: 


DOLL  CLOTHES 


Hiim\i  n;;sf:R\/\iiONS 


HIGH  RISK  SIGNS 
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Educational  Assessment 
Transparency  ttl2 
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Ed  uc  a  t  io  n  a 1  Assessment 
Tr a n r-;pa tone y     1  3 


-TfP-  IM  Tjir  OBSERVATION  PROCESS 


STEP  I:     DETERMINE  THE  PURPOSE  POR  OBSERVATION 
'WHO  WILL  OBSERVE 
-WHO  OR  WHAT  WILL  BE  OBSERVED 
-WHERE  WILL  THE  OBSERVATION  TAKE  PLACE 
-WHEN  WILL  THE  OBSERVATION  OCCUR 


STEP  2'.     DETERMINE  HOW  THE  OBSERVATION  WILL  BE  RECORDED 


7-i 
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Educational  Assessnent 
Transparency  # 1 A 
Haruiout  2 


METHODS  TO  RECORD  OBSERVATIONS 


1.  TAPE  RECORDINGS  OR  VIDEO  TAPES 

2.  COLLECTION  OP  WORK  SAMPLES 

3.  FREQUENCY  COUNTS  AND  TIME  SAMPLING 
^.  TEACHER  OBSERVATION  CHECKLISTS 

5.  RAT    J  SCALES 

6.  ANECDOTAL  RECORDS 

7.  NARRATIVE  OR  DIARY  DESCRIPTIONS 
S.  IMPARTIAL  OBSERVER/RECORDER 
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Educational  Assessment 
Handout  fr3 ,   Page  1 

TKACIIKK  PATING  SCALK 


K.i:i   i-'VMvic^r   in  i\v>y*:  <  i- 1.  m  i  1   ^-ii   -'thtT-  of  paqo  ,    iiicludinq:  time 

,.1  .i:'.'  iiT  v.-lidt    c  i  rruins  taiwe  s ) 


■  "  

■11.  .  1 

r  <  ■•  i,"  ; 
•t             t  1  (  )r 
■  tnd  kirks 

f  i  o  s 

.^rks  i')«ic'k 
.md   for  til 

Mild    >      ,  1  f  .  > 

i 

 E: 

Da ! iv  1 

(  niCL" 
Da  i  1.V 

 ,  

At  P'ast. 
o  I  1  < e 
week  i y 

monthly 

Neve  r 



 ■■ 

■-  ■    

_  

'pt'at. -s  whal- 
t.'Vt?r  is  fwiid 

1  ^ 

tutters  i 

■ 

jars  u\.-  iiiati--  1 
r  i  a  1  s  o  r  { 
oquipnioiit  | 

limps  viu  wh'T-  1 
others  are  i 
^  ■■>  i  1 1  i  n  q  | 

uns  when  | 

I; 

o*  luM's  are  | 
Ik  iiKi    _      _  1 

[  .    iks      -Kit  1 

w:ien  o fibers  f 
are  <;.ii*..'t  1 

i 

tays  awake  1 
wiier^t  otliers  l 
aire  r:appinq  | 

r— ■             --  -ra- 

ouches  rhinos 
he  is  riot 
sup5-o^s<„-d  . 
to  teach 

oes  :^l.:.;es  he  | 
i5^.  :.ot   sup-  1 
posed  to  no  J 

rerible.-;  cr  1 
shakes  ] 

ak'^s'  ii^tra:.  :e  j 
faces  or 
gestures 
(describe)  J 
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w  i  t.h  <->t  .ln.'  rs  |;j 
)!i '  t,    rcr.j  'on-l  rj 
when  t.\\  k*  'd 

t'_  O  fl 
ills    [lis    OWT.  §> 

in  1  r  J 
)f»s  s'::'':  L>v  J 
tn:;i;;.'ir 

.111     away  j 

.  ,  i 
.•n.d  1 

-  1 

i 



i   ,  |j 
i  I 

\  1 

i  K 

(  K? 

-.--J  - 

1 
! 

1 

i 

.  _  J 

i  ' 

i    1 

i 
j 

 " [ 

1 

.  .   

i 

-  - 

i 
t 



1,  de  B  1 

— 

 a-r  

fills  asleep  | 
durinq  | 
lessons  \ 

tares   into  ^ 
1 

space  1 

its,   kicks,  1 
or  bites  | 
others  1 

as  convul-  1 
.sions  or  | 
"spoils" 

as  headaches 

o  n"i  i  t"  s 

  ■ 

heezes 

lings  to 

teacher 

'ets  pants  1 

;oils  pants 

.aughs  when 
no  one  else 
is  laughing 

)THER  COMMENTS: 
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dotal  Records 


Observer:  B.  Jnuf.'r 
S e  1 1  i n q  :     P 1  a y q r o u 


Date:  9/15 

Timo  :      11:15  A.M. 


Educationrnl  Assessment 
Handout  #4 


■  •  a  I ■  t ' ( t y    ' a  f  .  "     Tv^v  ^     1 *  r     1 1  i  1  ■  i  f  < ' :  i  ' ' ..i i 'k;.'  and  as k o d  I' ?  t. ? 
to  }  •  1  a  y  .  jii  V  i  i  u '  v/t  ■ : ; '    a  va  i  y  w  i  1 1  i   t  iio  m .     Jo'  -  y  f.:on  t  i  n  uo  d 
rryifia    !<..'r    '>  I'linat^';;  ar.f  il    thr*  (.:h  i  1  c]  la-ii  were  called 


St  ud( ai t  :     .Joey  Sm.i  t- h 
(jbs<  ^  rvt  ■  r-  :      h  .   Jon«  -  .^^ 
Sett  1      :     C  lassroom 


Date:  9/20 
Time:      10:00  A.M. 


vToey  was  playing  with  blocks.     Pete  came  over  and 
[>lckt.>d  up  a  truck  wliich  was  near  Joey's  block  construc- 
tion.    Joey  hit  Pete  and  said,    "No,   no,   no!"  Pet-.* 
i^ut  down  tlie  truck  and  walked  away. 


Student:     Joey  Smith 
Ob 'Ai-rv c: r  r     B .   Jo n e i-i 
S  e  1 1  i    q  :  Classroom 


Date:  9/28 
Time:      9:30  A.M. 


Joey  arrived  late  for  school  this  morning.     He  has 
been  late  4  times   in  the  last  two  weeks.     He  said 
nothinq  when  he  did  arrive,    just  joined  the  other 
children  at  tiie  breakfast  table.     During  playtime 
I  heard  him  say  to  Sarah,    "One  of  the  big  kids  was 
picking  on  me.     He  makes  me  be  late." 
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component  assessment 

()V}:rvikvj 

■■■■';:r;r>i..^t,  i  ri-:  <x  <;oin[.K  ji  u-r.  •    ,  i  :;5.e:i:.rriur)  t  loo],    i::;  >i  criti.cal  part  of  the  i.nforma- 
t.  ion~>jaLtU'L         phaije  oi'   tho   i.S.I-',   [^roco-;:;:  .      It:  provides  a  sy  s  toma  f:  i  c;  v/ay 
Lo  t;ec:or(]  tiie  expressed  needs  of  a  family   in  the  areas  of  health,  nutrition, 
sociil  services,   and  {uiront  involvement.     The  information  gathered  is 
trans  Lit  ed    Into   loncj-teriu  qoals  and  short-t.erm  objectives  v;hich  are  de- 
.sL<.;ned  to  meet  these  expressed  needs.     The  component  assessment  tool  is 
!  t  1  P'd  ovil   by   the  }\itent(s)   and  d  component  staf  f  .person .     This  ]:)rocess 
;:.vii(;-s   the  opportunity   for  the  parent  (s)    to  identify  their  needs  aiid 
ci.  >: :f  •  1  nil  . 

As  a   r.  es u  1 1  o  f  tli  i  s  t  r  a  i  n  i  i icj  par  t  i  c ipa n t s  will: 

I.     define  and  state  the  rationale  for  a  component  assessment  tool ; 
J.      ieview   .1  component  assessment  tool. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  WORKSHOP 

1.  *^  If  your  program  is  presently  using  or  would  like  to  develop  a  component 

assessment  tool  that  covers  the  areas  of  health/nutrition,  social 
St    .ice  and  parent  involvement,   then  it  can  be  substituted  for  the 
Family  Service  Plan  presented  in  this  section.     If  this  is  done, 
make  a  liaiidout    (one  per  participant)   and  transparencies  of  the 
agency ' s   tool . 

2.  Make  handouts  and  transparencies  from  the  masters  at  the  end  of  this 
section  if  your  program  tool  is  not  substituted. 

3.  Have  available  an  overhead  transparency  projector,   transparency  mark- 
ing pens,   and  a  movie  screen. 

DIRli:CTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  THE  WORKSHOP 
1.  Introduction 

"The  compor-ent  assessment  tool  provides  a  systematic  way  of  gathering 

information  on  a   family's  expressed  needs  in  the  areas  of  health/nutri- 

Component  Assessment  1 
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tion,   social  services  and  ])arent   i  nvo  Ivcrn.Ma .     Completing  the  component 
..^.s^;(.•ss^K.Int-.  tool  is  a  critical  part  of  the    i  n  forin.i  t:  i  or:-qa  thor  i  nq  r>haso 
.,1    fi.,.    i.s.P.   pt  .      T'i'-  ^'Xi  •re>:i-;»-(i  iu,--.l::  n  !*  t  ho    f.iiiiily  .ire  trans- 

i,.t,..i   f.,    j  .-vip;-- t  "  rr-'  --J     :  :u  .  r  t  -  t  , .  r -w    )  i,  ■  •  •  I  i     ■ : .    tii.it    v/ill  i;.'*-' 

•  :..     :..      i. ;   <.^\    t  h»  •    ^  -     i  P/  - 

'.itluTiriq   itifurincit-.  i.on  on  a    family   \      dono  di  f  furvai  Lly   than   for  a  child. 
As  you  will    repeal  ^  ,    to  qjLlicr   informat  ion   in   the  oducaUional  areas 
for  a  child,    you  either  observed'the  child  or  asked  t.he  [^arrMit   if  ihc. 
cliild  could  do'  a  spcc:ific  task  oi    skill.      Inf.  :mation  on  the  comi>ufient: 
asses.s.ment  tool  is  yatdiered  by  having  the   fanuly  determine  what  their 

■^^      cwu  immmIb  are.     These  are  called  the  expressed  needs  of  tdie  family. 

,/      These  needs  must    fir-it   be  identified  by  the   family  meiiLt)ers  themselves. 
The  component  assessment  tool  is  usually  filled  out  by  Ihe  social  serv- 
ices coordinator  during  registration.     This  can  also  be  done  by  the 
teacher  or  a  component  coordinator  at  tlie  Special  Home  Visit  ulis- 
cussed  in  the  workshop  entitled  Tv.'o-L;tep  I.S.P.  Process). 

2.  Display  the  transparencies  of  the  conponent  assessment  tool.  (Either 
use  the  Family  Service  Plan  presented  in  this  section  or  the  tool 

your  program  has  developed.)     Review  each  section  with  the  participants. 

3.  Review  the  following  points  with  participants  if  they  will  be  respon- 
sible  for  filling  out  the  component  assessment  tool. 

A.     When  gathering  information,   do  not  make  value  judgements.  Respect 
pa!"nt*s  values  and  attitudes  and  do  not  attempt  to  impose  your 
values  on  them* 

H.     Build  a  trust  relationship  and  good  rapi    rt  with  the  family. 

B'ollow  through  on  activities  you  indicate  you  will  do  or  services 
you  will  provide. 

C.  Family  needs  will  change  as  the  year  progresses.     Think  of  the 
component  assessment  tool  as  an  on-going  opportunity  for  parents 
to  identify  and  express  their  needs  throughout  the  year. 

D.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  component  assessment  tool 
is  for  parents  to  identify  their  own  needs.     The  short-term 
objectives  in  tb.e  component  areas  .  .    the  I.S.P.  will  then  be 
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written  to  assist  x^arents  in  planning  strategies  to  meet  these 
needs . 

H.      1  n  forma  t  ioti  r>hari'ci  by  parent?^   is  confidential.     If  another  agency 

ii»,M->i:-;   t.<j  ci:;::;i;;t    in  rneutinq   the   fVimlly's  oxprossod  needs,  qf^t 

v;  I' 1 1,.  t  (.;  n  [.  <.uo:il.iI  r..<j  rri  i      i  vj:  i       f  r.)  r't.^  LUhiriiiq  any  informal,  i  oii  with 

V.     \-\.)V  |Mt»jiits  wh'>  have   low  roaciiny   levels  or  difficulty  writing, 
you  may  wl^ju   to  read   through   llie  coinr^on.ent  assessment  tool  with 
thorn  and   transcribe  therr  r(,»sponscs   for  lihein. 
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Component  Assessment,'" 
Transparency  #1 
Handout  #1 


Family  Service  Plan 


This  Family  Service  Plan  is  to  introduce  you  to  Mie  dirforcnt  components  of  the 
Hua.l  .•t.n.t.    iTcjqram.     Thc'   L n fo rina l. ion  you  [.r'.:)viao  will  iiolp  us  to  better  know 
VMir   :u.M-iis  aiiri  hul{)  'j:;  «o  ar';u.iint-  yo\i  w  i't  h   -.nio  c,>f  the  m..iny  opportunities, 
<^z:-*--I'Mk;cs  .irid  iwrvi':"':  .ivail-tbl-  !  In  oiujh   t:ii';  s  rntjr.im  anci  comrnun  i  t  y  . 


;ia;j  vuur  child  cioiio   to  nursery  school,  or  buon  in  d^-/  ...w  *^  ol  rore? 
It    so,   v;hii;h  ^jm-V    ^   When?   

Is  your  child  comfortable  with  adults?    other  children? 

Who  does  he/she  utuially  play  with 


»  .  1  1  V  •  w  -  ^         ,     _    —  ^   ^  ^  —  

How  docs  he/she  act  when  you  leave  him/her  with  someone  other  than  a  family 


r:icrni.uM 


lUn-;  Jo  you  quide  your  child  when  you  feel  he/she  ha^;   to  change  his/her 
L^clia  V  i  or ■? 

take  TV  time  away   ^givo  extra  TV  time   scold    spank 

tjive  food  treats  send  to  room  take  meals  away 

take  toys  away   leave  behind  v/hen  taking  others  out 

take  out  by  himself  without  other  children   hug 

yell  at  him   tell  him  how  much  you  care   ^sit  him  in  a  corner 

love  him  up 

If  you  have  tried  any  others,  please  write  them  [  


Have  any  of  these  v/orked? 
Which  of  them  have  not?   


How  does  your  child  show  that  he/she  is  angry?   

hungry?  ^  afraid   needs  to 

use  the  bathroom?  ^^^^  Can  your  child  do  these 

things  alone?    wash  up  before  meals   1  ;  ush  teeth   ^   use  the 

bathroom   get  dressed   

IS  there  anything  abouu  your  child  or  that  has  happened  to  your  child  that  we 
should  be  aware  of  in  order  to  help  him/her?  


6.     What  is  your  child  good  at  doing? 


7.     What  are  the  most  important  things  you  would  like  us  to  try  to  accomplish 
with  your  child?  ^   


ERLC 
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:1  .i 


..i  1  :;• 


A      .  , •     :.  .    1       J . .    1  '  ' '       ; ^    ■  ■  .■ 

:  ' ;-  ■  :    >  ■   t.  ..>   -xw  l  :  -      ^  : 

'  A:  :  :           :  i'  i-l-i    '  r  - 

ii- 1  ,    :  •  :  a  i  :  i : :■  -  r  ;  a  ir\l  :     :  '/  -i': :  ;  ri-.  ..-'. 
'.'WIU-.   ^-Mf*.!!::.  ,    '.-J  lilt     r'l^x-k:^;    -  re 

iM  ^.  A; :                   if:  cA;  il]  r 

\*  !  .  f.  i  1  ;;■  ;  :'.'::J:;.y              '  r  '.\;r:i:"n  i  '  -m'        •  "  i  : 

A*  *  .  :.A  ir.  :  :^  i  ■/   ^  ^  ■  '  ^    A  ■  '  -''^ 

i-.  :     :     1   :  !  '■■         .A  lv.     !  '    /  v  ■ - 

■       i  r    .       ;    ^  I'M    "       'l-V     T  -i  i    ■  i  I-  :  ^  ■ 

A  A  ■  -  :  . .  .T.  ;     ;    ' '  :    ■  -  ^     '  '  ■  *     i  ■  I  i    :    i  • 
:■      y.:  I  tt  1  ih:    *  -  :    :  :   •  ;  i"-  ::'^   j v ■  t  i  v  i    i  •  - 
;-.  .  A;ii  i  t  tv-    rv-  1  ; 

y^.   i  ;i  1   At  -r'/  :  ■/^  ^" ,  A,:  ^^.  lit:    !  nvo  I  .M:^;n-.-i A, 

lil-l  :■   _  .      . 

J.     .;-y.....         an  at:'-rr-                        cl a -sr Lo    a.L^till  etnnic  ancrraciai  pride 
,V.'.  ^    ,  \        .'■!A:»!r..                   nav'--           r  'A 'A:   Aiimly  traJitions  you  -.vould 
!  !  ■    ■     A^.lr  ^   -  "■  ,     .       .  ..  ,   •   - 


:  v..uAa  re-.  :  a^  .-nt  :;:-.^-na.s   i.  i   U^ey  w.-r-,-  Aolci:      (circle)  morni:;a 

i:a..,.^.  ,^vr>i.  l';:.-  :a.?sr  Aay  v;oul.A  : :      (circio)  Monday 

v;-A:u--L./  7an>a:Aav  Kriaay  anyovoninc: 


Atv.a.A>:;a    i-a>^Af  .^a.-^    ■-  vocar^'Aial    .  u'A-o  I /A  ^■!  i  1  eqc'/Or  i  ve  r  Li  KAacation 

A  1  asi.u^s  ^  I ' ■  r  -    l   

Ai-anta  otf.-raA  by   :A'.'  Aoi-naiai.ty  <:olK-,i'' 
Ai..ls^>^■s  offt-r'-^A  i'A  t.At?  A^iinmuaity  CeAloav 

area^-i  d:    larora-      aro   ^  


EKLC 
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I    W:-niM     i  !  t.M  ^ 


J  r  It  1  ;  -M 

A  1',-'  ''r.! .  i    -ifi'  i   ;  'I  u-]  IMiK^af 
A:;;;' '!  t  i  v^-ri-;:;:;  'I'l  .i  i  ;i  i  ii' ; 
i  .1!  <  lit    IM  :^v.-u:;s  ii.'n  ^  ii  i  ■in  :■ 
:^••:^^i^'  Mtiruuj<.'iritjr. 
Kilt-.'  r'^atfty 


Mako   'N  T.tru-  VVorkshop- 
Fc.iod  Co-Cvj 

i  • "  ' ; ;  1  e  -S  A  c  t:  i  o  r.   for  C: i i :i  i \q  e 
-*o>:  Efiucat  ion 
fious  ill.;  H^rc  -a  ir  s 
.•'rt  'i  vii  al  :  >p.   for   1    t  r-r v  lev/b* 
■  1  r«  ''./r  DO'Ve  loi'-men  t 
''^  't:;-:r 


^■a:r'T.-:it    !        ly  needs   for   st^rvict^  or   iin^.'rinat  i( -ii : 

•      neec^  a    i.arqer  [^lace  to  live 

r.eev-i  information  on  tenantf: '  ri':hts  and  landlord  ::es]-'onsin  i  1  it 
would  like  my  name  on  the  Hovisinq  list  ^ 

"     netHi  .  i  nfor:!tat  ion  on  Fuel  .  Rebate  Proarani 

 :;eed   information  tJi'  rho  v;in'.:eri  ?.ation  rroararn 

vMht,;r  i.eiiJ.unq  rjtH'd.;  _     


 child  develOi  inent 

^family  rd-anninq 
-it'ouso  abuso 
.liiUi  abii.s^.' 
i nunuii  1  :* at  ions 

Sni:i-lt.-:nenta]   Security  I:ico:^ie 
A 1  d   t  o  Farji  i  1  a  os  o f  De;.endon  t 
C:h.  Idr  ^-11 
day  v,vt  r  e 

f  i  nar\-  i  a  I   ass  i  st  anct^ 
Otiicv  .-^Micer'ns 


personal  counsel i  nq, 
nia  r  r  i  a  q  e  co u  n  s  e  l*i  n g 
children'     behavior  manaq^-rnont 
buclciet  ho  1  [> 
tax  hv.dp 
^leqal  aid 
V;  .I.e.    ProqraiT)  ■ 
homema  k  1'  s  e  r  v  i » '  s 
Fnu ■  .-qency  Med i ca  1    Ser v i cos 


I  nt  •  •  r  V  :  t  -v.-'  m 
I  nterv lewer 
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st.-r  .ji.:nii:'i  an-i  '.   :  r  ^    'v.-^iur  us  ..:ro  completed,    ...nd    if  po:^.:ibie, 

.ho  diu-;nu:;st,ic  eval  uat  lun,    t.:iu   Individual  Service  Id  an  can  be  writl-r:. 
r^:!.s  fd-,.n   i.s  a  statement  of   u\e  needs  of  a  child  and   family  and  outlines 

w.  vd.;,-;!   th.s^'  n»-.'d::  vill      c  r:Kjt.     All   -'-.lidren  need  indivioual 
■ro--;:-a::;s  ,    :  -.it   chih-irtn  with   :  :■  1 1  .d.i  ca ! 'i  < :  n^  j  c<  jr:d  i  t      li;  recjuire  iwjre  detailed 
;  inniiia   tw  i:v         t.heir   siL-.a.;!    nutrd:.^  . 

.    ;  c -n-.  ■•  d c<:  1  L    thii;  :  i.iii  on  or   Individual   education  Mait. 

I  :  .;.   .■..•/■■i;     r:.^'  \il  1  un.t  1    iM'fds  of   the  child  s[;ecific  to  the  urea 

...  I;  -.i;  .  "  l.i'i   IV.  !  i  •  ■ ., .  i  : '  t  u  f  L   addTL  .sCi;  all  ediic    ■  ional  r^ecds 

•  "  .     ••,Md/     i:-      d  1    .!  ■  ■    in  ether-  cr.>ni;;onent  areas  such  as  i.^-ilth, 

..     :ti,,:,  :  r  ivc  1  v«.-::ie  n  t    ana       ■■'I-.d    servicec.      Head  Jtart  pro^nan^s 

i^,  .i:-:,.r-  :.t         ,i:ns  varv    m    diar    th  y  c:ail    the  [^ian  .     This   trainlrin  quide 
-^j;:      ,t  :;..!ividnal  :d;T'..ace  Plan,   or    I  .  S .    .     Although  the  name  of  the 

■       -        v.jr'--,   t  iie  cotitotd    ■  ^rnains  ti^.e  sarr.e .     The  Individual  Serv:     ^  Plan 
■         -••-:tai.i:   vdr^  lol  h;>\vinq  eoi^tponent  c: :  -  a-  c-rrciit  1 '^vei  of  ■  functioning - 
i  antie-.r.iuent^  ,    Icnq-term  uoals,   rdiort-torm  objectiives,  special 

i::d   itd.tiovi  servi^-<-;,    InLtiation  and  durati*    .  of  services,   person(s)  rc- 
anoi^sible,   evaluation  criteria,   and  parent  signature. 

riiis  wf-iPsMop  is  designed  to  help  participants  understand  the  need  for 
^■ritir:  :  Tr-divid.ual  Service  Plans  for  children  with  handicappinq  conditions 
aria   I-     :  i-Ti  i  •  :  a  i^e   tht-ni  with  the  I.S, P.    foriii  used  by  y^^ur  a  -ency.  The 
asual  appaoach  to   instituting  a  now  procedure  or  policy,   foi    example,  writing 
Inc.  ivialual    ^ervico   Plans,    is  to  send  out  a  memo  or  hold  a  meeting   to  explain 
tile  ci^d:ail:>.      This  workshop  adds  one  step  before  discussing   \  r.c  essantial 
.■.■oini  orients  .ind   forrr.  of  the  I.S. P.     Utili.r.ing  a  simuJ-^tion  activity   to  demon- 
:a.  rata--   tho  ratiaaiale   L -    vritinq   I.S.P.s,  participants,   throucjn  experience 
with  failure,  arc  h.olpod   to  on:  afnieo  with  children  wlio  have  learning  oroD- 
lems  and  to  understand  th.e  need  for  individualization  in  teaching. 
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Work  .  :■-!   W  i  ^  ii  V'  ii:.';  Jjxci'l  J__i^\:^:ij_j2L- ;  :lu-Jl.-L^^ 


":>.^vcIor.-::::7  I  ■  :d  v/id  ua  1  i  zed  Education  Proqrains  for  Younq  Ha:  iiv^r^rx-. 
Chi  Id:  Toat:;j;j£iq  KxcGptio:;^:^-   Chi  I^:- en  ; 

"Public;  Lav:  94-142  a '^d  r^cction  504:     What  They  Say  about  Riqhts 
and  i"  ro Lc^c  t  ions  ;  "  ,.dii>J ..  i.^,!d  J.;    J^i?  ■ 


Yo-j  will   find  additional   information  about  Iridividual  Service  Plans  in 
Ai>pv.;nt:  i  .<         paqes   3v  -So,   of   this   training  quide. 

Also,  familiarise  yourself  with  your  "tato  aa.xUcap  laws  and  collaborative 
uqre-nHMit:s  b.-Lw^^.-n  iioad  Start  and   local  and  state  educational  aqencies. 


For  'AO  \:     inf.  o  ma  t  i  o  n  ,   contact  you  r  s 
rcesoi.rcu  Access  Project:    (I^P).   (Sc-  Appendix  A). 


:_ate  Handicap  Service  Advocate  or  your 


p Rh^- W..:F-;NSnOP  TASKS 

If  your  aqency  doer,  not  have  an  I.S         form,    use  -.he  sample  TEACH  form 
p-rovided  here  or  dc-elop  an  T.s.P,    lorm  that   includes   the  essential  corn- 
ron^^nts  described  m  this  section.     A  fo-mat  similar  to  that  used  in  your 
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air  sani:io  I  .  S  ,  P  .  f 


I.      U(-ui   the  Koturonce  unt  i IljJ  ,    ^'LH?:..;  lo  Koad  :     A  S  iiiuila  t  ion  ly.^i  'Vy^^\^:\.  : 
Ti-a :  nil;-.:"   fcand  at  the  end  of   rhis  section. 

;■>,,;  r  1  a:;hrai  dh^    f.vont  and  back,    for  the  ru.i-;iinu  simulation 

:-i::d  i  .-a:      riiO  t:  .  nsi -a  r  encies  and  handouts   from  the  masters  at.  'he 
-•■n.i  ijf   tliis  section.     Dui^licato       copies  per  participant  of  Handout 
;  aM<--   •■•  -     Si^'ii  U^  all  ;,;aqes  of  Handout  ^4. 
.;  .      :j    .■       .iif  r^'t    asiriq   the   I,S.r.    foi^n  prc?vidc.:  hero,  make  overhead 
i:-.:! 'a  r  eno  1  eo  ar.d    h.^ndnu'.-  of   vry.ii    sv^  1  e-..;  te^i  fc-rm. 
Pa'/-  .ivailahle  a:i  ^  ^v-.-rhe^.i'     t  r  ansr-arency  project'.:':',    "i  movie  scrL^cn, 

t.  Pvp.pi  i..::."  :,pi.:c'r!  :vJ  diis  v;<ji  ;:.:hor 


P,:;s  worksiio:.      \  1 1    i.)e  conducted  in  two  parts: 

1^    trainer  will  com-uct  a  roadinq  simulation  exercise  and  discuss  why 

i--divi.iual  \::ation  i  s  "  necess.ir-y  "  r< . ;    h<  indioV;"--  ned  chi  Idren;"' and 
..}    :r^;ner  will  present  and  discuss  the  X.S.P.  .-'arm. 

1.     pistribute  all  handouts. 

:i.     The  first  activity  is  .j  reading   ^pimulation  exercise.     Con.,  .c^  the 

exercise  as  described  in  the  article   "LKi.G  to  Read:     A  Sim,.i..tion  for 
Teaciun    Training . " 

3.  After   tr-  exercise    is  completed,   elicit   from  th.o  participants: 

a.     their   feelincp;  about  themselves,    the  "teacnor"  and  the  teaching 
s  i  tua*  i.on; 

P.     wi.at'vv'ris  wrong  v; :  th  the  tcjching;  and 

c,     whvP.    -oi-ld  have  been  done  to  improve  each  person's  rortormance. 

4.  Summarize   the  discussion  by  pointing  out  that: 

a.     a  .hi  Id  witii  a  handicapping  condition  who  is  not   learning  believes" 
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-f;;-. ;  1:      1.         sur-.-"  as  aa  ice-breakor ;    ai;i   2.    to  :-r^'vi(.le 
, -I;    •;    -ir    [li^i  ivi'hiaL  S^^rvLc'-j   Plans.     Ask  t:;o  nrov.w  to 
.•,::.it r.il:>.-.        !  i:->:na  v  i t ---^  a';ri\'i+-y 
-   ^r-iv*      t:at:'.-ni» 'ii^a;    ( :i ,    4,    a,    -"J  an^i   9),    iiiii- a  1  iin  :r.j 
al.    a  a  I  L-ra-jiit  .      Diroat  ;  art  i  c  i : -anto  '    at  ton  t  ion  to  iian^;:- 
ry  o:'    L!:as^  points. 

a    f  r  i  r:;a..i aay    "i'    {;{an(io\a       ^ )  ,    an(i   uo  •  '/'.ir  each  of 
,  :  r .    1  .  .  ■  .  1  ■  .. 

n  !  J  <!•■■.  .aibe  and  aive  a  :ii::ncrous^   ^'xarnpie  of 

;;  i     •!  a  ■.■  a : .' 1     •..'!<•>:  .-a  rh  ;aii't  ia:  ia -unt  . 

t;\-    :m    rail:;-   a.'  :  .i.a:.    ■  ■;     o  t -^aini  iaio   th^ ;    I.S.I-'.    tariii  asaa 
(i:  .u-..:        :a-i  -.iie   ^jarnple  TFAC;^   f'','rm,    use  ov-r- 

:c  i  e  s  ^  1  3  >      .        1 J  V  a  r  a  n  s :  >a  r  e  n  c  ie  s  of  t  he   f  o  r  m , 

-a:."  ea-.-.i  aomf :-onei rt  |-arr. 


*Be  sure  to  anipnar 


•:e  ra'-t  the  following  overheads  are  humorous. 


8 


O 
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;:;1muD:,  F"^P  INIIIATE  sen  ■ORE  PAPER  WORK, 

nRlilNG  AN  I.S.P,  IS  A  NEW  FOR''  1F  li'RiURE  iCKUFL  AND 
INHUMAN  TREATNENT)  USED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNr^ElIT . 

AiE  FERN  "INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN  "  f-iEANS  A  WRITTEN 
SiATE^iENT  FOR  EACli  CHILD  WAM!  A  HANDICAPFiNG  CONDi^r'N 
AND  HIS/HER  FA:-1ILY  .  EVELOPED  BY  HEAD  START  STAFF  AND 
PARENIS, 

TING  AN  I.S.l     IS  TliE  PROCESS  OF  PLANNING  A  SEQUENCE 
UP  SPILLS  BASED  ON  A  CAREFUL  EVALUATION  OF  THl  LEARNER'S 
ii^LiVlDUAL  ^■^:TRFNGTHS  and  NEEDS, 

iTiE  l.S.P.  REFLECiS  THE  J-ilLD'S  AND  FANiL-'S  ^^ARTICIPA- 
TION  IN  .THE  FULL  RANGE  OF  HEAD  oA^RT  CONPREHENSIVE  SER- 
VICES AND  OESCPIBES  THE  SPECIAL  SERVICES  NEE^'ED  TO 
RESPOND  T:,  I  HE  CHILD'S  HANDICAP. 

ONCE  YOU'Vl  WRITTEN  AN  l.S.P...  PUT  IT  AWAY.  YOUR 
MANDATED  TASK  IS  COrlPLETE  AND  IT  !S  OF  NO  FURTHER  USE. 

THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WaV  TQ  WRITE  AN  I.S.P.  FOR  EACH  CHILD 
IS  TO  iSAKE  ONE  MASTER  i.S.P.  AND  XEROX  IT  -  CHANGING 
ONLY  THE  NAMES. 

AN  I.S.P.  INSURES  APPROPRIATE  PLACEMENT  AND  PLANNING  FOR 
EACH  CHILD  WITH  A  HAI.DKAPPING  CONDITiQN. 

TEACHER  WITHOUT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN  (I.S.P,)  iS 
LIKE  A  CARPENTER  WITHOUT  A  BLUEPRINT, 
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■ : '  i ;  : : anu-^ ,    :  a  re 1 1 1  s  '    i  :aniu  ,    DOB , 

attenainc   the   I  .  S.  P . 

'a'-io  will  prv^vikivj  t::o 

:  t  i nq  their  i 'ar  t: i.-  i;  a  t  ion 

a!         c:  i  sav :  >roval  of  r'   •  c^an- 


\ 


u  r  r-: :  r  1 1:    i  ^  /  v .  - 1     ■  f   fa  nc  t  i  c  a  i  ng  in  a  i  c  a  t  i  n  g  s  t  r  e  n  g  r  ri  s  a  nd 
< '  *  1  ^ in    "1  :  I    i .  vt  M  ( >  [  mo  n  t  a  1   a o  a  s  ; 
r  i  (jr  i  Li  :'.,.%.!    Ir'aa- t -.nan  a^  ;a  1  :■■  ; 


'or-  each  Loraj-tGrm  goal; 


^  object,  ia/e 

orsonne  1   res;  onrj  ii  le   far  each  objective  ; 
va  L ua t  i o n  enter  ia  ; 

i  Ti« I'm  s  f  r  twi  a  h  ^  h-  i  c  t.  i  ve  :  bo  ^  i  n  n  incj ,  rev  ie  w , 
•a;;o:ra^l:  aiea  dates. 


Ra  tionale 

T  r  :l  iM  3  na  r  e  nc  y  '4  3 


IDENTIFYING  INFORMATION: 


1. 

Child's  name. 

age  and  birthdate 

2. 

Parents'  name. 

ADDRESS  AND  TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

3. 

Agency  name 

^. 

Date  of  I  ,S. P. 

CONFERENCE 

5. 

Signatures  and 

NAMES  OF  JHOS^     TTENDING  I.S.P, 

CONFERENCE 


ERIC 
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Ra  tionale 
Transparency  #4 


CURRENT  LEVEL  OF  FUNCTIONING: 

The  current  level  of  functioning  is  an  outline  of, 

THE  child's  strengths  AND  NEEDS.     To  WRITE  THIS, 
YOU  USE   INFORMATION  FROM  SCREENING,  THE  EDJCAT!  iN" 
AL  AoSESSMENT,  DIAGNOSTIC  REPORTS.  OBSERVATIONS, 
AND  PARENT   INPUT.     ThIS  STEP  IS  NECESSARY-  BEFORE 
YOU  CAN  DEVELOP  AN   INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN. 
Portage  Pro ject-TEACH- Region  V 
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R^itionalc 


LONG-TERM  60, IS: 

Broad  statements  of  what  the  child  (and  parent) 

WILL  be  able  to  do  AFTER  YOU  TEACH  HIM/HER.  ThEY 

are  usually  written  fok  a  ".r'-o  )!,  ^'■•■r. 
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Rd  Lionale 
T.  ansparoncy 


<4 


7^ 


/o/fa/Bz  Sei^mour  lu/7/  be 
bnjhieiied  an  J  bush 
v'aUe^d  each  morn'incj . 


L 


-iORT-TERM  OBJECTIVES 


bMALLLf;  TASKS  AND  SKILLS  THAT  LEAD  TO  THE  ATTAINMENT 
or  THE  LONG-TERM  GOAL.     ThEY  ARE  WRITTEN   IN  BEHAVIORAL 
TERMS , 
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Rat  i  'Oil •  lie 


SERVICES  TO  BE  PROVIDED: 

SERVICES  WHICii  ENHANCE  THE  CHILD'S  DEVELOPMENi  : 

staff/parent  EDUCATION/  MEDICATION.  DIET.  PHYSICAL.  PSYCHIATRIC 
OR  SPEECH  THERAPY.  FAMILY  COUNSELING.  MEDICAL  SERVICES.  SPECIAL 
MATERIALS  OR  OUIPMENT.  FACILITY  MODIFICATIONS.  TRANSPORTATION. 
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Transix'irency 


INITIAilON  AND  DURATION  OF  SERVICES; 

INDICATES  WHEN  THE  CHILD  WILL  BEGIN  TO  RECEIVE  SERVICES 
AND  AN  ESTIMATE  OF  HOW  LONG  SHE/HE  W.ILL  RECEIVE  THOSE 
SERVICES. 
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PERSONS  WHO  WILL  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  DELIVERY  OF  SERVICES 

TEACHER  PARENT 
SPEECH  THERAPIST  OUTSIDE  AGENCIES 

HANDICAP  COORDINATOR  HEALTH  COORDINATOR 

PSYCHOLOGIST  PARENT  COORDINATOR 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  COORDINATOR 
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Transparency 


/ 


I ,  S  ,  P  , 


EVALUATION  CRITE 

Seymour  will  eaf 
3  tooKies  in  1  niinu^'ey 
Luhen  chased  by 
Cookie  Monster: 


EVALUATION  CRITERIA: 


MAKE  IT  EASY  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  ARE  BEING  ACHIEVED. 
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PERIODIC  REVIEW: 

A  DATE  SET  MIDWAY  BETWEEN  THE  I.S.P.  CONFERENCE 
AND  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR  TO  DETERMINE   HOW  THE 
CHILD  IS  PROGRESSING  AND  IF  HIS/HER  .PROGRAM  IS 
APPROPRIATE. 
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liiDIVIDOAL  SERVICE  PLAN  luXir'-j/iCi!  i 


St\jder,t 

'    ','ur;€  .* 

Phone: 

j:„  '  a\  com-uttl:-: 

Name  Required: 

Teacher 
Parent 

Chairperson 

Cptioiial : 

Health/Nutrition  Coordinator 
Parent  Involvement  Coordinator 
Social  Services  Coordinator 
Mental  Health  Coordinator 
Diners 

t             of  r'unctionmg: 

Prioritized  Long  Tern  Goals: 


/Nutrition,  Social  Services,  Parent  Involvement 
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Ii\DIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN  FOR: 


Trans[)aroiicy  nl^ 
Handout      ,  Paqe  2 


Specidi  Services  To  Provided: 


Scivict^b  Required 

Date  Iiutiated 

Duration  of  Service 

Provider 

 .  

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  development  of  this  Individual  Service  Plan, 


I  aqroQ  with  tliis  Individual  Service  Plan. 


1  disagree  with  this  Individual  Service  Plan, 


Date  Parent's  Signature 
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READING  LESSO^! 


FA   FIKC  0^1852 
13C   SUN   01C  MON 

NEB   EXCP    PHNDL    lA   KANS    NWRN  MO. 

CLDS   AND   WX   STM   CNTRD   EXTRM   NE   COLO   mVG  NEWD 
TO   SE   SDKT  .AND    INTSFYG   BY   01C  FION. 

NEB   EXCP    PHNDL.    CSDRBL   LOW    CLDNS   AND   FOG  AND 

SCTD   RAiN  OR   DRZL   WITH   CIGS   MOSTLY   8-15©   VSBYS   OCNLY   2  TO  4. 

SCTD   AREAS    CIGS   BLO   5   HND   AND   VSBYS   BLO  .1 

STG   NLY   Wh'DS   30   TO   40   KTS   WITH   VSBYS   1  TO  3  SNW 

SPRDG   OVR   WRN   AND   CNTRL   PTNS   FLWG   STM   CNTR   BY  MIDN. 

KANS.    CIGS    10-15  ®V^SCTD   R   OCNL   CIGS   8®  R-F  OVR 
ERN   PTN   TO   15-20  ^^V^WRN   PTN.    CNDS   BCMG   MOSTLY  10-20 
eoCNL   R   EXTRM  WRN   PTN   BY    LATE   AFTN   CHNG   TO  SNW 
ERLY   EVE   6CMG   5-10^  AGL   VSBYS   1  TO  3 
SNW   OCNLY   BLO   1   MI.    STG   NLY   WNDS   30-40  KNTS 
BY   ERLY    EVE,    FEW   WDLY   SCTD   TSTMS   OVR   ERN  PTN 
DRG   AFTN   AND   ERLY    EVE   HRS.    STG   NLY   WNDS  AND 
SNW   SPRDG   THRU   MOST   OF   EXTRM   WRN   AND  NW 
PTNS   BYMIDN.    SLY   WNDS   25-35   KTS.    ERN  KANS. 
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I.S.P. 


ERIC 


AN  INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN    IS  A  WRITTEN  STATE- 
MENT THAT  OUTLINES  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES    FOR  A 
HANDICAPPED  CHILD  AND  HIS/HER  FAMILY.      IT  IS 
BASED  ON  THE  CHILD'S  PRESENT   SKILL  LEVEL  AND 
EXPRESSED  FAMILY  NEEDS.    THIS  PLAN  INCLUDES  ALL 
HEAD  START  COMPONENT  AREAS  AND    DESCRIBES  THE 
SPECIAL  SERVICES  NEEDED  TO  RESPOND  TO  THE  CHILD'S 
HANDICAP,  SPECIAL  MATERIALS  AND  CLASSROOM/HOME' 
ACTIVITIES,  TIME  LINES.  AND  PERSONS  RESPONSIBLE. 
HEAD.  START  STAFF  AND  PARENTS,  WITH  ASSISTANCE 
FROM  THE  DIAGi'lOSTIC  TEAM  AS  NEEDED,  ARE  RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  PLAN. 
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Re  f  e  re  nee ,  Paqe 


Read :     A  Simulation   fc^r  Tracher 
by  Catherine  Mor.sink,  M.A. 


Tra  i  n  i  nq 


Adaptoci  t  roin: 


J(.)Utn<il  of  Lecir'iiiiiq  Disabili  ;  ioh* 
Volume  6,   Number  1,  October,  1973 


Tliis  is  a  ilivQ  demowi^  t\at(on  on  Iwiv  to  taacli 
o/iU*(/U'.M  Li'ilif  liavil  di  f^f^iciittij  in  cea'uiing. 
A  snnZi  Lj^oup  acts  a.s  studi'Mts  who  Mi'.  taac]ht 
to  U'ac/  a  li'catlwA  code  f^on  pllot'S,    The.  'ie- 
maiiiiiU]  j:a^t.icipa\its  f^otioiv  atone]  silcHtiij, 
liopiUi]  tlwij  K'OH't  6c  aster/  to  lead  atoud. 
Viscus  s  ion  f^oitoics .    Tunc         the  demons  t-'iation 
is  about  5G  minutes,  ptui  di  scussion .  T//c 
autlio'i  uHsliiis  to  point  out  tliat  ieann.ing  to 
"icad  is  not  as  si^Kp^c  as  tlio.  task  presented  in 
tliis  a'lticta,    Tli.i.s  s  imaiation  ivas  not  da.sicjned 
to  pa'iaXXcl  tlie.  complex  task  o^^  heading..  In- 
stead,      im-s  c^^eatcd  to  lieiglitcn  the  teache^'i's 
sens  i  tivitu  to  the  {mpoitane,e  r{)  h,(s/lie*i  ^ote 
in  lieiping  t'ne  disabled  iea'ine\. 


1N.STHI'CTI>.)NS  TO  TRAINKR 

Select  [virticipants   (say  four  persons)    to  act  as  studcnti*.     The  "students" 
are  seated  at  the  front  of  the  room  facing  the  trainer,  with  their  backs  to 
the  others  who  observe  the  "students"  attempting  to  learn  to  read. 

For  an  effective  dorr,onstration,   the  reading  materials  used  would  need 
to  be  unfamiliar  to  the  "students.."     The  materials  used  here  are  drawn  from 
the  pilots'  weather  code   (FAA  1965),  which  is  composed  of  symbols  and 
letters. 

Proceed    with  the  lessen:     10-15  minutes  of  instruction  on  the  "Words 
for  Flash  Cards";  and  an  additional  fi<je  minutes  for  reading  aloud  from  the 
weather  code. 

The  trainer  "creates"  a  reading  disability  in  the  "students"  by  doing 
the  following: 

(1)  correcting  all  mistakes  made  by  the  "students"  and  not  giving  any 
praise  for  progress  or  for  correct  responses;  and 

(2)  presenting  the  word  cards  as  sight  vocabulary  in  a  random  fashion. 
The  words  are  not  to  be  rearranged  to  make  the  lesson  better  organized. 
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Tho  other  participants  can  foi Low  the  lesson  and  cir^M  -  un  their  shoots 
eacli  v/ord  mif/sed  by  a  "student." 

l^KKl'AKA'l'KJfJ  FOR  DKMOn;  ".'PHA'IM  ON 

I'lepart^  a  i;<'t  ol    flash  cards  at.   it^aiU   HS  by   M    inch  i  p.  size. 
chart  for  text   tor   front  arul  back  of  cards.     The  cards  should  be  printed 
clearly  and  uniformly  in  dark   ink  on  a  white  background.     The  symbols  on 
these  cards  siiould  be  all  capital  letters,  or  exact  copies  of  the  words 
used   in  the  weather  code   (FAA  1.905).     Provide  each  member  of  the  audience 
with  a  copy  of  the  readincj  lesson.     Each  copy  should  be  clear  and  legible 
and  should  contain  no  words  or  marks  of  any  kind  except  those  given  in  the 
sample.     The  only  other  item  needed  is  optional:     a  large  map  of  tho 
liniU^d  otates  i>inned  to  a  wall   in  front  of  the  room. 

I ' H( K ^  1-: f )l ) m-:  FOR  THE  TRAINER 

Trainer  to  Volunteers   (loud  enough  for  everyone  to  hear) :     I  understand 
that  i  f  we  had^Tliree  reading  groups  in  this  class,  you  people  would  be  the 
eagles.     But  just  in  case  you  turn  out  to  be  the  sparrows,   I'll  call  on 
members  of  tho  audience  to  correct  you.     That  will  keep  them  on  their  toes! 
Now  remember,   this   is  something  anyone  can  learn  to  read  quite  easily. 
You  won't  have  any  trouble  with  it.     (This  comment  is  intended  to  put  them 
under  pressure  to  succeed.) 

Today's  assignment  is  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri   (hold  up  card  ^^1  ,  MKC , 
for  "students"  and  audience  to  see)   weather  report   (hold  up  card  #2,  FA) 
for  the   fourth  day  of  the  month   (hold  up  card  #3,   04).     Greenwich  time  is 
1852   (hold  up  card  #4,   1852).     You  know  that  when  it's  12:00  in  New  York, 
it's  11:00  in  Kansas  City.     That  can  get  confusing,  so  they  choose  one  place 
on  earth-Greenwich,   Fngland-as  tne  time  standard.     If  Greenwich  is  six  hours 
east  of  Kansas  City,   then  1852  in  England  would  mean  12:52  in  Kansas  City. 
It  would  also  mean  11:52  in  Denver  and  10:52  in  Los  Angeles.      (This  entire 
explanation  is  irrelevant  to  the  decoding  ta-k,  and  is  intended  to  confuse 
the  "students.") 

This  area  forcast  includes  Iowa,  Kansas,   Northwestern  Missouri   (hold  up 
card  #5,   lA  KANS  mm  MO),  and  Nebraska  except  the  panhandle   (hold  up  card 
ti6,  MEB  EXCP  PHNDL)  .     Watch  me  as  I  show  you  those  places  on  the  map.  Here 
is' Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  -  only  northwestern  Missouri  -  and  this  is  Nebraska 
except  for  the  panhandle.     Do  you  see  why  they  call  it  a  panhandle?     It  looks 
just  like  the  handle  on  a  pan.     (This  explanation  is  unnecessarily  detailed, 
an  insult  to  the  group's  intelligence.) 

Before  we  start  to  read,   let's  go  over  some  of  the  new  words  in  this 
forecast.      (This  instruction  is  intended  to  cue  the  group  for  an  authori- 
tarian approach  to  teaching,  a  dependence  on  the  teacher,  and  to  intensify 
their  growing  fear  that  there  is  only  one  correct  answer  to  each  question.) 

(During  the  instruction  period,    trainer  should  correct  all  mistakes  and 
frequently  admonish  the  "students"  to  pay  attention,   keep  their  place,  etc. 
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Uolu:  aL  Uus  turn.,  n..iliu.r  Uk.  au.ii.Micu  nor  the  "student:;"  havo  a  copy  of 
the  weather  code  in  their  hands.) 

•r r a i n ( r  t o  V£]  u n toors  and  Audience  : 

KnoLS-      (Ho lei         r,ii  d   ti'/ ,   KT.S  J 

BOO-ISOO  toet,  overcar,t  cloud  covi^r.      (Hold  up  card  118,  .) 
Above  qround  level.      (Hold  up  card  ^9,   AGL . ) 

(Hold  up  card  tllO,®)     You've  already  had  this.     What  is  it?  (Response.) 
That  moan',  overcast  cloud  cover.     You'll  have  to  pay  better  atteni-xon. 

Fivi-  lauidrod.      (Hold  ui;  card  1111,  5IIND.) 
i..ic]ht    rain  and  fog.      (Hold  up  card  1112,  R-F.) 
Scattered  clouds.      (Hold  up  card  tfl3,^.) 
Fourth  dav  ot    t.lw^  incHitii.      (Hold  up  card  ^^14,  04.) 


Brr>ken  cloud^i.      (Hold  up  card  itl5,  ©  .  ) 
rnirty.      (Hold  u]:.  ..Mrd  itlG,   ^j^ .  ) 

r:-->w  that   w^'vw  v,orio  through  most  of  the  sinht  vocabulary  it's  time  to 

;^v;-:ne  phonics.     The  most   iir-or^ant  rule  of  this  code  is   that  xt 
:  :.Mr.li  :.:i  words   to   tl:eir  main  sou:,  is.     For  t*xam{)le: 

Fc.vllowinq.      (Hold  up  card   #17,  FLWG.) 

Spreading.      (Hold,  up  card  #18,  SPPDG.) 

Centered.      (Hold  up  card  #19,  CNTRD.) 

Panhandle.      (Hold  up  card  #20,  PHNDL.) 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rules.     You'll  just  have  to  learn  those 
words  by  sight.     For  example: 

Northeastward.      (Hold  ep  card  #21,  NEWD.) 

Weather.      (Hold  up  card  #22,  WX.) 

Variable.      (Hold  up  card  #23,  V.) 

Now  that  you  know  the  rules,  what  would  you  expect  the  word  evening  to  look 
like?     (Allow  response,  then  show  card.) 


No,  evening  is  EVE.      (Hold  up  card  #24,  EVE.) 
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fiuw  woul<i  you  wjrito  Kansas?     {AUow  response.) 

[]f.),    KaiK-.cir.    i;;    K/vNS-      u;oUl  U]:)  card   r25,    rCANh*  -  ) 

VJiiat   -ACM.ibi  Miuiday   l'.">k   likt/.-'     (Alh)W  ror>|K.>nse  - ) 
r,''-->,   Monday    ir.   M'  r;  .      (Hold   un  card   'i.N^    MC'*;  .  } 

C.bviun.iJy,    that  wa^   too  hard  for  v-^'-i-     '1^^^^-'  ^-^^^  '    V  ^omotlnnc,  n<isior. 

I'll  hiOld  up  t-he  card  and  you  ;iust  read  t:hr»  v;ords. 

(Hold  up  card   ^2'? ,   a>ljFiBh.)     What  is  thi.s?     (Allow  rosponr.e.) 

That  was  CONSIDERABLE.      (Hold  up  card  '428,   CONSIDF.RABI.K. ) 

Can't  you  see  that  some  of  the  lettered  have  been  left  out?     (Hold  up  card  ti29, 
C-NS--D-R-BL.) 

(Hold  up  card  1130,  VSBY . )     What  is  the  word?     (Allow  response.) 

That  word  is  VISTBILITY.      (Hold  up  card  1^31,  VISIBILITY.) 

Look  at  tho  letters  that  are  left.      (Hold  up  card  #32,  V-.^-B— Y.) 

Don't  you  understand  how  this  code  works?     We've  been  over  all  the  rules  I 

Try  one  more  to  see  if  you  can  do  any  better.      (Hold  up  card  ^3,  CIGS . ) 

What  is  this  word?      (Allow  response.) 

Who  said  ciqars?     That  doesn't  even  ma^ke  sense!     Thi.^  is  a  weather  code! 
The  word  is  CKILINGS.      (Hold  up  card  ii34,  CEILINGS.) 

(Hold  up  card  If35,   C-I-GS.)     See,  here  it  is  again.     That  should  be  very 
obvious . 

Now  road  tho  words  in  phrases  the  way  you'll  see  thor   in  the  lesson. 

(Held  up  card#3C,  15-200  ^  .)      (Allow  response.)     That  means  1500-2000  feet, 
overcast  cloud  cover.     Wasn't  anyone  paying  attention? 

(Hold  up  card  07,  a*^V  ^  )    (Allow  response.)   That  was  variable  scattered  to 
broken  clouds.     How  many  times  do  I  have  to  repeat  these  words? 

(Hold  up  card  ^38,   MOSTLY.)      (Allow  response.)     That  was  a  regular  English 
word  -  mostly:     Have  you  forgotten  everything  you  learned?    Trace  that 
word  with  your  firger  in  the  air  three  times  and  repeat  it  three  more 
times.     M-O-S-T-L-Y,  MOSTLY. 

(Hold  up  card  ^29,  FEW  WDI.Y  SCTD  TSTMS.)  Say  this  after  me.  You're  not  doing 
very  veil  at  figuring  it  out  for  yourselves.  Few  widely  scattered  thunder- 
Storms. 

(Hold  up  card  #40,   WRN  AND  CNTRL  PTNS , )     Western  and  central  portions. 
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{ Hold  up  CiA  r d  i?  4 1  ,   rJCTD  Uj\  1 1 j .  )     Sea  t  Le  red  r a  in. 

(Hold  up  card  ^42,  041852.)     Fourth  day  of  the  month,    the  time  in  r:r  <::!onwich 


(Hold  u}>  L-'ird  H^,    1-  C.)     nuK'  o'clock   in  Llio  ai:tGrnoon,  central  time. 

(Hold  up  »\i.v<l   --M-i,   I'A  MKC     iMl.B52.)     Area  Forecast,   Kansa^i  City,   MisscMiri  - 
fourth  day  of  the  month,    time  1B52. 

Trainer  to  Volunteers:     I'm  afraid  you  d)dn*t  do  too  well,  but  we'll  just 
have  to  go  on  to  the  lesson  now.     I'm  qoinq  to  ^.lass^  out  your  pa^'ors  and  ask 
you  "CO  read  aloud  one  at  a  time.      (Pass  out  the  reading  lesson.) 

Trainer  to  Others:     Be  sure  to  keep  the  place  and  be  %eady  because  I 
have  a   feeling  I'm  going  to  call  on  some  of  you  for  the  answers.  Also, 
you'  ll  be  keej:  mg  score  of  the  mistakes  read  by  the  group  in  front.  Circle 
each  mistake  eni  your  paper.     Please  don't  make  any  other  marks  on  it  at  this 
1 1  me . 

(Trtiiner  then  calls  on  montbors  of   the  group  up  front  to  read  orally  in 
turn  as  those   in  the  audience  listen  and  hope  they  won't  be  asked.  Trainer 
should  correct  each  mistake  made  by  the  readers  and  keep  reminding  them  to 
pay  attention  and  keep  the  place,   continuing  this  for  five  minutes.) 

Trainer:     I'm  sorry  that  we  didn't  finish  our  lesson,  but  our  time  is 
ui,-'.     That  happens  sometimes  when  you  have  a  slow  group.     Of  course,  all  of 
these  students  have  a  learning  disability.     Right?     (pause)   Wrong!  I've 
criticized  and  pressured  them.     I've  presented  a  lesson  which  was  so  dis- 
organized and  confusing  that  they  were  led  to  believe  the  code  had  no  rules 
and  was  imiX)ssible  to  read  correctly.     The  constant  fear  of  making  mistakes 
before  the  audience  intensified  their  feelings  of  being  unable  to  rely  on 
their  own  judgement. 

This  code,  with  inconsistent,   confusing  symbols,  and  exceptions  to  the 
rules,   is  not  so  different  from  the  English  code.     My  role  as  a  negative, 
authoritarian  teacher  was  -  I  hope  -  exaggerated,  and  the  reactions  of  the 
group  were  more  moderate  and  controlled  than  the  reactions  of  children  would 
have  been.     Still,  a  comparison  can  be  made,   and  the  feelings  of  the  group 
experiencing  failure  were  not  unlike  those  of  children  in  school  who  haven't 
learned  to  read.      (At  this  point,   trainer  should  thank  the  group  of  volunteers 
for  their  help  and  for  b-^.ing  good  sports,) 


is  18f2. 
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t  kont 

Suggested  Remarks  on  Back 

flKC 

1  . 

Today's  asLugnmont  is  Kansas  City, 
Misr^our  i. 

FA 

2  . 

Weather  Report . 

3.     4th  day  of  the  month 

1852 

4  .  ■ 

Greenwich  time  is  1852.     When  it's  12:00 
in  N.Y.,  it's  11:00  in  K.C.     This  is 
conf ujjing-so  one  place  on  earth  has  been 
chosen.     Greenwich  England  is  the  time 
standard.     Greenwich  is  6  hours  east  of 
K.C;   thus  1852  in  England  would  mean 
12:52  in  K.C,  11:52  in  Denver,  10:52  in 
L.A. 

I A   KANS   NWRN  MO 

5. 

This  area  forecast  includes  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Northwestern  Missouri. 

NEB   EXCP  PHNDL 

6. 

Nebraska  except  the  panhandle. 

KTS 

7  . 

Before  we  start  reading,  let's  go  over 
some  new  words.     Repeat  after  me:  knots. 

8-15® 

8.     800-1500  feet  overcast  cloud  cover. 

AGL 

9. 

Alr.ove  ground  level . 

0 

10. 

We've  had  this  one.    What  wa.s  it?  Over- 
cast cloud  cover.     Pay  attention! 

5  HND 

11. 

500 

R-F 

12. 

Light  rain  and  fog 

11 
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0^; 


30 


FLWG 


SPRDG 
CNTRD 


PHNDL 


NEWD 


WX 


EVE 


KANS 


:  3  .     Scatte^roci  clouas  , 


14,     4th  day  of   the  month- 


\.^:> .     brokr:n  clouds 


IG. 


We've  had  the  sight  vocabi'Jary.     Now  it's 
tirao  for  phonics.     The  v.ost  important 
rule  ~  shorten  word  to  main  consonant 
sounds .     For  example  ^    .  . 


17 .  Fc^llowinq 


18 .  Spreading 


19.  Centered 


20.     Panhandle.     Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions -  v/e  have  to  learn  chem  by  sight. 
For  example: 


21 .  Northeastward 


22.  Weather 


23.     Variable.        Now  that  you  know  the  rules, 
what  would  you  expect  "evening"  to  look 
like? 


24.     No,  evening  is  EVE.     How  would  you  write 
Kansas? 


25.     No,  Kansas  is  KANS.     What  would  Monday 
look  like?  ,  . 


EKLC 
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HON 

26.     Ho,   Moil. lay  is              obviously,   this  is 
t:oo  licir.!  for  you.     This  time  lot's  try 
somethinq  easier.     I'll  hold  uj^  the 
card  and  yuu   iuf-.t  road  tlio  v;ords. 

CSDRBL 

2 7  .       h at  is  t". his?     C o n s i d e r a b ^ e 

CONSIDERABLE  . 

28.     That  was  considerable.     Can't  you  see 

that  some  of  the  letters  have  been  left 
out?     (Show  next  card) 



C-N-S-D-R-BL 

29.     C-N-S-D-R-BL                                              "  - 

VSBY 

30.     What  is  this  word?     That  is  visibility. 

VISIBILITY 

31.  VISIBILITY 

V-S-B— -Y 

32.     Look  at  the  letters  that  are  left  out. 

Dor,',  you  understand  how  this  code  works? 
We've  been  over  all  the  rules.     Try  one 
more  -  see  if  you  can  do  better. 

CIGS 

33.     What  is  this  word?    Who  said  cigarettes? 
Doesn't  make  sense.     This  is  a  weather 
code.     Word  is  ceilings. 

CEILINGS 

34.  Ceilings 

C-I-G-S 

35.     Here  it  is  again.     Should  be  obvious. 
Now  read  the  words  in  phrases  the  way 
you'll  see  them  in  the  lesson. 

ERIC 
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'16,     1500-2000  feet  over  cast:  clouci  cover. 
Wasn  '  t  ar^yonu  paying  attention? 

(D  vO 

37.     Variable  scattered  to  broken  clouds. 
How  many  times  do  I  have  to  repeat? 

MOSTLY 

38.     l::nglish  word  mostly.     Have  you  forgotten 
everything  you  know?     Trace  with  finger 
in  air  3x  and  repeat  it. 

FElf  WDLY  SCTD  TSTMS  ■ 

39.     Say  this  after  me.     You're  not  doing 

very  well  at  figuring  it  out  for  your- 
self.    Few  widely  scattered  thunder- 
storms- 

WRN  AND  CNTRL  PTNS 

40..   Western  and  Central  Portions. 

SCTD  RAIN 

41.     Scattered  rain 

041852 

42.     4th  day  of  the  month.     Time  in  Greenwich 
is  1852. 

01C 

43.     1:00  in  the  morning.     Central  time. 

FA   mC  041852 

44.     Area  Forecast        Kansas  City  Missouri 
4th  day  of  the  month  -  time  1852. I'm 
afraid  you  didn't  do  well.     We  have  to 
go  on    to  the  reading  lesson.     I  will 
circle  all  mistakes. 
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ANSWERS  FOR  READING  LESSON 


FA   MFC  0^1852 

Avfci  ^ciccai,t  .M'*!  Ka.iiai  Citij,  Mciicau',   :!c)alf/i  daij  vf',  t/ie  month, 
folic  <  H  GlL'ei;i'.'(L'/i  I S  :52 

13C   SUN   01C  MON 

/;00  p.m.  SuHtiaf/  to  1:00  a.m.  Wcndatj 

NEB   EXCP   PHNDL   I A   KANS    NWRN  MO. 

CLDS   AND   WX   STM   CNTRD   EXTRf^   NE   COLO   mVG  NEWD 

Ci'c'tuh  a.u/  iccaf/icvt  Mjifem  cc-utc>U'd  cu  cxfic-ie  iio  rt/ica-vte/in  Colomdo  moving 
nortliccibtwaid. 

TO   SE   SDKT   AND    INTSFYG   BY   01C  mN. 

To  Souf/a'aifciH  Soati'i  Pafeofa  and  .bLtanyif^ijing  by  1:00  a.m.  l\ondaij. 


NEB   EXCP   PHNDL.    CSDRBL   LOW   CLDNS   AND   FOG  AND 

Web-.aiba  except  panhandle.    Conyidenabtz  tow  cU'udineAi  mkI  a'og  and 

SCTD   RAIN   OR   DRZL  WITH    CIGS   mSTLY   8-15®  VSBYS   OCNLY  2  TO  /4. 

.catU'Xcd  laui  or  d^xzzU  iM  cwCoiji  mo-ytlij  &00-  1500  ;iec,f  cvvica^t  cU'ud  co.eA 
v'<stb(  t'(  t(/  occaiu'iiaCt'f/  fic'o  to  ,-;ouY  hundnid  ,^ect . 

SCTD   AREAS    CIGS   BLO   5   HND   AND   VSBYS   BLO  1 

Scattcicd  aieai  cectuigi  bdiow  5  hund-tdd  ^dot  and  vlyib-itUij  bdiow  100  ,5ec,t 

STG   NLY   WNDS    30   TO   40   KTS   WITH   VSBYS  .1   TO  3 

Stwng  uett/u>-ie(/  H'oirfi  30  to  40  ttioti  icUh  vl-yib.itUij  100  to  300  ;;ee-t 

SNW'SPRDG   OVR   WRN   AN-D   CNTRL   PTNS   FLWG   STM   CNTR  BY  MIDN. 

Sncii'  iptcadoiy  ovel  tocvte'ui  atiri  ccatcAeci  po^.tco.i4  ■^olloioing  Uom  cuvtan  by 
mid-a-^taxnaan. 

KANS.    CIGS    10-15^V®SCTD   R   OCNL   CIGS    8®  R-F  OVR 

Kaui^ti.    CecCoiyi  ]  ,  000-]  ,  500  ^eet  uatcabte  icatte-^eri  to  bKokzn  clouds.  Raui 
occai  cotiaC^j  cec£uigi  SOO  ncet  mai  and  iog  oue.t 

ERN    PTN   TO   15-20  ^V^  WRN   PTN.    CNDS   BCHG   MOSTLY  10-20 

Eaitciii  poitccH  to  ],  500-2,  00  ,^£C.t  icattc-icri  anri  b-Yobea  cXoadA  we^vteAn  po-rtcoti. 
Ceoudoic.ii  becoming  movtfy  ], 000-2,  000  ^ztt. 

llo 
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®OCNL   R  -  EXTRM  WRN    PTN   BY   LATE   AFTN   CHNG   TO  SNW 

Ov.>\ca.bt  cloud  cov{!*i  ccca^icnaL    icicn-cxtxcmc  iva^tci^i  pcitcon  btj  tcitc  a^tC'*inoOH 

ERLY   EVE   BCMG   5-10®  AGL   VSBYS   1   TO  3 

m-rCij  L'ViiniHQ  faec''»'iiig  500-1,000  :;Cef  fwetcaif  ctoad  couci  about'  gnound  U'xmt 
v(S(ba' (■/■(/  100  to  300  :;ccf 

SNW   OCNLY   BLO   1   hi.    STG   NLY   WNDS   30-40  KNTS 

iHOtv  uccab  ioncUttj  btCow  1  miHi:.    St\o\ic\  no'itliantij  vindb  30-40  biotb 

BY   ERLY    EVE.    FEW   WDLY   SCTD   TSTPIS   OVR   ERN  PTN 

bij  aaliij  evening,     fciv  iciddl.ij  hcaX.teAcd  tliuyidM'btoimt^  ove'i  QcistQAn  portion 

DRG   AFTN   AND   ERLY   HRS.    STG   NLY   WNDS  AND 

diiXuuj  aitc'uiuon  and  eaxtij  cvming  /icum.    Stnong  yiontlicAtij  wouii  and 

SNW   SPRDG   THRU  .MOST   OF   EXTRFl  WRN   AND  NW 

bnoli)  bpMiaddici  tliiougk  mobt  o{)  extreme  lOHbtd^n  and  noA^thn'thtQAn 

PTNS   BY   MIDN.    SLY   WNDS   25-35   KTS.    ERN  KANS. 

potftoui  bij  m-id-aitC'lnoon.    SouthtiAttj  mind^  25-35  knoti.     EciitcAn  Kanicti. 
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The  Iiidividu      Service  Plan  is  developed  by  a  team  comprised  of  the  Head 
Start  staff  and  the  parents  of  the  handicapped  child.     The  meeting  at 
v;hich  the  I.S.P.   is  written  is  called  the  I.S.P.  conference.     At  this 
conference,    the  team  will   summarize  and  ^share  information  known  about  the 
child  and  f     i-ly,  write  a  current  level  of  functioning  for  the  child, 
determine  long-term  goals  and  short-term  objectives  for  the  child  and 
family,   designate  special  services  required  and  who  will  provide  them, 
cjnd  complete  the  remainder  of  the  I.S.P..     In  order  to  efficiently  con- 
duct the  mcetiriq  and  to  ensure  parent  involvement,   it  is  recommended- 
that  a  special  home  visit  be  conducted  with  the  parent  prior  to  the 
I.S.P.  conference.     The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  outline  the  two- 
step  process  that  is  used  to  complete  the  I.S.P. 

As  a  result  of  this  session  participants  will: 

1)  state  the  purpose  for,   steps  of  and  end  results  of  the  I.S.P. 
special  home  visit; 

2)  state  the  persons  involved  in  the  I.S.P.  conference  and  their 
responsibilities ; 

3)  list  the  information  to  be  presented  at  the  I.S.P.  conference; 

4)  outline  the  tasks  to  be  completed  at  the  I.S.P.  conference;  and 

5)  receive  information  on  confidentiality  and  parent  rights. 

BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  TRAINER 

In  preparation  for  this  workshop,   the  following  references  are  recommended 
as  sources  of  information  about  the  process  for  developing  the  I.S.P.  They 
are  referenced  in  Appendix  A  of  this  training  guide. 

A  Comprehensive  Approach  for  Developing,  Individual  Education  Programs 

for  the  Preschool  Handicapped  Child; 

r 

Preparing  for  the  I.E. P.  Meetings:     A  Workshop  for  Parents; 
Talking  with  Parents:     Communication  Skills  for  Educators. 
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Additional  information  on  the  two-f;tep  process  <  an  bo  fonnci  in 
Ap[)endiy.  B,  paqes  42-48,   of  this  training  quiue. 

I^RKPARING  FOR  THE  VJORKSnOP 

1.  Dupli«-ate  transparencies  41-8  using  the  masters  provided  at  the  end-  of 
this  section. 

2.  Duplicate  Handoufs  ftl-lO  for  each  participant.     Staple  together  the  two  • 
pages  of  Handout  i|3  and  the  eight  pages  of  Handout  filO.     Note:  Handout 

^2  is  the  same  as  transparency  #3,   Handout  It6  is  the  s^ame  as  transparency 
#7  and  Handout  1^7   is  the  same  as  transparency  #8. 

3.  If  you  decide  to  conduct  the  optional  role  play  activity,  duplicate  the 
task  cards  found  at  the  end  of  this  section  for  each  participant.     Have  , 
available  the  screening,  diagnostic,  assessment  and  observational  infor- 
mation on  a  child.      (Use  either  the  information  on  the  child  provided 

in  this  training  guide  or  a  child  from  your  program.) 

4.  An  overhead  projector,  movie  screen  and  transparency  pens  will  be  re- 
quired for  this  session. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  THE  WORKSHOP 

This  session  may  be  conducted  in  three  parts: 

1)  a  presentation- detailing  the  two-step  process  for  completion  of  the  I.S.P.; 

2)  an  optional  role  play  of  the  special  home  visit; 

3)  discussion  and  distribution  of  a  handout  on  confidentiality. 

1.     Introduction:     distribute  the  ten  handouts  for  this  workshop.  Display 
overhead  transparency  #1.     Introduce  the  workshop  by  explaining  that 
after  all  information  on  the  child  and  family  has  been  collected,  the 
actual  development  of  the  Individual  Service  Plan  can  begin.  The 
development  will  be  done  in  two  steps.     First,  a  special  home  visit  will 
be  conducted  with  the  parent  in  order  to  insure  their  input  and  acquaint 
them  with  the  I.S.P.  process.     Second,   the  I  .S .P .  conference   will  be 
held  and  the  I.S.P.  will  be  written.     Explain  that  this  session  will  ■ 
acquaint  them  with  this  two-step  process. 
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2.     Explanation  of  Step  #1:     The  Special  Home  Visit. 

a.  Display  transparency  'i^2 ,     Have  participants  take  notes  on  corros- 
pondinq  Hundout  tl,     Head  and  discuss  each  section  allowing  time 
for  note-takiiiq. 

b.  Display  transparency  it3,   the  I.S.P.  Home  Visit  Checklist.  Have 
participants  follow  along  on  Handout  #2,     Explain  that  this  is 

an  optional  tool  that  may  be  used  to  insure  that  they  have  covered 
everything  during  the  home  visit.     Pead  through  each  point.  It 
is  best  filled  out  with  the  parent  during  the  visit,  but  may  be 
completed  afterward. 

c.  Refer  to  Handout  #3,   notice  of  parent's  rights.     This  handout  may 
be  provided  to  parents  as  a  written  explanation  of  their  rights 
regarding  I.S.P.  s  in  Head  Start. 

d.  Refer  to  Handout  #4,    the  questionnaire  for  parents.     Explain  that 
this  handout  may  be  useful  lor  discussion  and  as  a  future  refer- 
ence for  parents.     It  can     3lp  ensure  that  the  family's  priorities 
are  considered  during  t'r       .'^.P.  Conference. 

Note:     The  Special  Heme  V  ... ^-    should  be  conducted  in  the 

family's  home  environment  if  possible.     However,  if 
this  cannot  be  accomplished,   the  Head  Start  center 
or  another  mutually  agreed  upon  site  may  be  used. 

e.  Optional  activity;     Role  play  of  the  Special  Home  Visit. 
Participant ^5  may  find  it  helpful  to  role  play  the  Special  Home 
Visit.     This  will  best  be  accomplished  by  dividing  the  group  into 
triads  consisting  of  a'  teacher,  a  parent  and  an  observer.  The 
teachers  in  each  group  will  need  to  prepare  themselves  by  review- 
ing  the  child's  completed  screening,  diagnostic,  assessment  and 
observational  information.     The  parent  can  prepare  herself  by 
reviewing  the  child's  screening  and  diagnostic  information.  . 
Distribute  role  play  task  cards  to  each  group  member.     Allow  about 
10  minutes-  for  each  person  to  consider  their  roles  and  strategies. 
Allow  15  minutes  for  the  actual  role  play  and  5-10  minutes  for 
small  group  discussion. 

3.     Explanation  of  Step  2:     The  I.S.P.  Conference. 
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a.  Display  overhead  transparency  #4.     Participants  should  take  notes 
on  corresponding  Handout  #5.     Explain  that  after  the  home  visit 
has  been  conducted  with  the  parent,   the  I.S.P.   conference  will 
take  place.     The  purpose  of  the  I.S.P.   conference  will  be  to 
complete  the  I.S.P.  as  a  team  by  sharing  pertinent  information. 
Discuss  what  is  accomplished  at  the  I.S.P.  conference,  following 
the  points  on  transparency  #4. 

b.  Display  transparency  «5,   unlabeled  forms  that  will  be  used  at  the 
I.S.P.  conference.     Tell  participants  that  in  order  to  write  the 
I.S.P.,   all  information  that  has  been  collected  on  the  child  and 
family  will  need  to  be  presented  and  discussed.     Ask  them  to 
identify  tlie  information  that  they  would  have  on  the  child  or 
family.     Label  each  one  of  the  forms  on  the  transparency  as  sugges- 
tions are  made.     Suggestions  might  include:     screening  results,  dia 
nostic  report,   assessment  results,   classroom  observations,  work 
samples,  health/medical  reports,   family  assessment  results, 
registration  forms,  multi-disciplinary  team  report  or  dual  place-  ^ 
ment  records,   and  tentative  current  level  of  functioning,  long- 
term  goals  and/or  special  services  needs. 

c.     Display  transparency  #6,  unlabeled  persons  involved  in  the  I.S.P. 
conference.     Ask  participants  to  indicate  who  should  be  involved 
in  the  I.S.P.  conference.     Label  each  person  as  suggestions  are 
made.     Suggestions  might  include:     the  parent,   the  teacher,  the 
handicap  services  coordinator  or  designee  of  the  program  director. 
Note:     these  three  people  are  essential  to  successful  planning 
and  implementation  of  the  I.S.P.     Other  suggestions:  education 
coordinator,   social  services  coordinator,  health  coordinator,  diag- 
nostician, parent  involvement  coordinator,  nutrition  coordinator, 
special  services  personnel,  parent  advocate.     Note:     include  all 
interested  persons,  but  only  those  persons  who  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child  and  family  will  participate.  Ex- 
plain that  one  of  the  participants,   usually  the  handicap  services 
coordinator,  will  act  as  chairperson  for  the  I.S.P.  conference. 
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d.  Display  transparency  #7,   responsibilities  of  the  chairperson. 
Discuss  each  of  these  responsiblities  as  participants  follow 
iilong  on  Handout 

e.  Display  transparency  ^8,  duties  of  the  committee  members.  Dis- 
cuss each  of  these  duties  as  participants  follow  along  on  Handout 

#7.  '  ' 

f .  Summarize  this  section  by  referring  i".    Handouts  #8  and  #9,  chair- 
person's self-evaluation  form  and  post  I.S.P.  conference  evaluation 
form.     Explain  that  these  are  tools  that  may  be  used  after  the 
conference  has  taken  place  for  evaluation  and  future  planning 
purposes  - 

Kxplanation  of  confidentiality.     Refer  to  Handout  #10,   insuring  con- 
fidentiality of  records.     Explain  that  this  handout  summarizes  the 
Federal  Regulations  regarding  confidentiality/    The  letter  to  Head 
Start  staff  on  the  last  page  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
participants.     Discuss  any  questions  or  concerns  about  confidentiality. 
Summary  of  workshop.     Redisplay  transparency  #1  and  explain  that  this 
workshop  presented  the  two-step  I.S.P.  process  and  provided  information 
on  parent  rights  and  confidentiality.     The  next  step  is  to  role  play 
the  actual  I.S.P.  conference  and  to  complete  an  I.S.P. 
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Two-step  I.S.P.  Process 
Transparency  #1 


TWO-STEP  I.S.P.  PROCESS 


SPECIAL 
HOME 
VISIT 


I.S.P. 

CONFERENCE 
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1.  DISCUSS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  I.S.P. 

2.  INFORM  PARENTS  OF  THE  I.S.P.  PROCESS  AND  THEIR 
ROLE  IN  IT. 

3.  PROVIDE  PARENTS  WITH  WRITTEN  INFORMATION  REGARD- 
ING THEIR  RIGHTS. 

^.    SHARE  ASSESSMENT  AND  OBSERVATION  INFORMATION. 


«  5.    PINPOINT  AREAS  OF  PARENTAL  CONCERN  AND  PRIORITY. 


Two-step  I.S.P.  Process 
Transparency  #3 
Handout  #2 


I.S.P.   HOME  VISIT  CHECKLIST 


parent  (5) 


Date 


1.     liave  you  oxplained   the  puri^Di^e  of  the  I.S.P.   to  include  these  major 

points : 

-  meeting  individual  needs? 

-  planning  educational  activities  specifically  for  the 
skill   level  of  the  child? 

-  monitoring  progress? 

I.     Have  the  parent (s)    received  a  written  copy  of  their  rights? 
3.     Have  you  clearly  explained  the  I.S.P.   Process  to  include: 

-  What  is  an  I.S.P.  Conference? 

-  Who  will  be  there  and  why? 

-  Who  will  the  chairperson  be  and  what  are  their  responsibilities? 

-  what  will  be  done  and  how  it  will  be  done? 

-  Defining:      'level  of  functioning 

' long-term  goals 
'short-term  objectives 

-  What  kind  of  information  will  be  shared? 

-  What  role  does  the  parent (s)  have? 
Has  all  information  that  has  been  collected  on  the  child  been  shared? 


4. 

5. 


Has  parent(s)  actively  helped  pinpoint  his/her  areas  of  concern  and 
priority  for  the  child? 


6.  Has  parent(s)   been  asked  if  she/he  has  any  questions  or  concerns? 

7.  Has  time  and  place  of  meeting  been  discussed  and  have  transportation, 
babysitting,  and/or  other  arrangemeni: been  made  to  insure  parent  (s) 
participation? 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  I.S.P.  CONFERENCE 

TO  COMPLETE  THE  I.S.P  AS  A  TEAM  BY  SHARING 
PERTINENT  INFORMATION 


WHAT  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  AT  THE  I.S.P.  CONFERENCE? 


1.  Current  Level  of  Functioning 

2.  Long-Term  Goals 

3.  Short-Term  Objectives 

^.  Required  special  services 

5.  Complete  the  remainder  of  the  I.S.P. 

A.   PERSONS  RESPONSIBLE 

B  materials/methods 

C.  EVALUATION  CRITERIA 

D.  TIME  LINES  FOR  SPECIAL  SERVICES 

E.  TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS 

F.  PROVISION  AND  PAYMENT  OF  SERVICES 

G.  Review  dates 

H.  SIGNATURES 
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Transparency  #7 
Handout  n6 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  CHAIRPERSON 

1.  Determine  location,  time  and  date  for  the  I.S.P.  Conference. 

2.  Determine  who  should  participate  in  the  l.S.P.  Conference. 

5.  i^lOTIFY  ALL  participants  OF  THE  TIME,  PLACE  AND  DATE  OF  THE 

I.S.P  Conference. 
4.    Determine  all  data  needed  for  the  conference  and  who  will 

BE  responsible  FOR  BRINGING  IT. 

b.    Familiarize  self  with  all  information  so  that  questions  can 

BE  ANSWERED. 

6.  Facilitate  the  I.S.P.  Conference.  This  includes  making 

NECESSARY  INTRODUCTIONS,  ANSWERING  QUESTIONS,   KEEPING  THE 
GROUP  ON-TASK,  etc. 

7.  Record^the  proceedings  or  designate  someone  to  do  so. 

8.  UlS-iRIBUTE  THE  COMPLETED  INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PlAN  (ONE  COPY 
EACH  TO  THE  CENTER  WHERE  THE  CHILD  IS  ENROLLED,  DIAGNOSTIC 
FILE  AND  parents) . 

9.  Oversee  implementation  of  the  plan. 

10.    Schedule  review  meetings  at  middle  and  end  of  the  year  to 

DETERMINE  IF  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  HAVE  BEEN  MET. 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  COmiTTEE  MEMBERS 
1.    Furnish  appropriate  information  to  the  chairperson, 


2,    Be  familiar  with  the  .information  you  will  present, 


3.    Establish  rapport  with  each  of  the  other  committee 

MEMBERS  AND  BE  SURE  EACH  FEELS  ACCEPTED  IN  'THE  PROCESS 


4,    Be  sure  all  necessary  services  are  considered  and  that 

GOALS  and  objectives  ARE  REALISTIC. 


5,    Give  opinions,  answer  questions  and  listen  to  the  opinions 

AND  suggestions  OF  OTHERS, 


6,    Implement  the  goals  and  objectives  that  are  established 

AND  to  which  you  HAVE  BEEN  ASSIGNED, 


7t,  '  Participate  in  review  conferences  at  the  middle  and  end 

OF  THE  YEAR. 
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NOTICE  OF  PAh':.:NTS'  RIGHTS* 


Ail  children  who  enter  the  Head  Start  Program  receive  health  and  educa- 
tion screening  tests  to  make  sure  they  are  healthy  and  are  developing  normally. 
Some  children  will  need  additional  or  special  services  from  Head  Start  to 
help  meet  any  needs  which  are  uncovered  by  these  screenings. 

In  order  to  yive  children  the  right  kind  of  helpj an  Individual  Service 
(I.S.P.)   Conference  will  be  held  to  review  the  child's  strengths  and  needs, 
and  to  plan  exactly  the  right  services  and  activities  for  him/her. 

Before  the  Conference  Team  meets,  you  will  get  a  letter  from  the  Head  Start 
Program,  letting  you  know  that  the  Team  would  like  to  review  and  plan  a  special 
program  for  your  child,  and  asking  for  your  O.K.   in  writing. 

Before  the  Team  meets,   they  will  also  need  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  your  child.     They  may  want  to  talk  to  doctors,  nurses,   teachers,  social 
workers,  or  other  agencies  which  have  seen  your  child. 


YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 

to  give  your  written  O.K.  before  any  of  this  information  is  shared 
with  the  Haad  Start  Program,  and  before  Head  Start  gives  other 
agencies  any  information  on  your  child. 

The  Team  will  most  likely  be  made  up  of  the  Head  Start  teachers,  doctors, 
and  other  specialists  who  have  seen  your  child,  and  Head  Start  health,  educa- 
tion, and  other  staff  members.     The  people  who  are  on  the  team  are  there  be- 
cause they  know  something  about  your  child,  or  about  other  childre^o^ith 
special  needs,  or  because  they  will  be  taking  part  in  actually  teaching  or 
giving  other  services  to  your  child.     The  Team  will  also  need  participation 
and  information  from  you,  the  parents,  who  know  your  child  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.     They  will  need  your  help  in  deciding  on  the  best  services 
to  meet  your  child's  needs. 


YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 

to  meet  with  the  I.S.P.  Conference  Team- and  to  give  them  your  ob- 
servations and  information  about  your^ child.     If  you  like,  you  may 
bring  someone  witK  you  to  speak  for  you  or  to  help  you  in  the 
meeting.     If  you  can*t  come  to  a  meeting,  you  can  send  this  person 
instead,  and/or  send  your  information  to  the  Team  in  writing. 
You  may  also  send  your  child  to  different  doctors  or  specialists 
for  another  physical  or  other  tests  and  share  the  results  with  the 
Team. 


♦Extracted  from  "Parent  Power  in  Head  Start" 
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Two-step  I.S.P.  Proces 
Handout  #3 
Page  2 


NOTICE  OF  PARENTS'   RIGHTS  (Continued) 


The  Toam  should  not  take  too  long  to  finish  its  planning  so  that  the 
Procjriim  can  begin  giving  the  right  services  to  your  child  as  early  in  the 
school  year  as  possible. 

YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 

to  have  your  child's  review  finished  in  a  timely  manner. 

You  will  be  given  a  copy  of  the  Team's  written  plans  for  your 

child. 

You  havG'the  right  to  give  or  not  give  your  written  O.K.  for 
these  plans. 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  AGREE  WITH  THE  PLANS  FOR  YOUR  CHILD: 

You  can  meet  with  Head  Start  staff  to  talk  over  the  plans  and  the 
reasons  you  do  not  agree  with  them.     You  may  bring  someone  with  you  tc  help 
you  during  the  meeting.     You  may  ask  questions  of  anyone  at  the  meeting. 

YOU  HAVE  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  TO: 

*  Go  to  as  many  of  the  Team  meetings  as  possible. 

*  Ask  questions  whenever  you  don't  understand  what  is  being  said  or  done, 
or  whenever  you  are  concerned  about  how  your  child  is  acting  or  learning. 

*  Share  your  observations  about  your  child  with  the  Team,  as  well  as  any 
changes  in  the  family  which  might  affect  your  child  in  the  center. 

*  Try  to  carry  out  those  activities  which  the  Team  suggests  would  be  helpful 
to  your  child  when  he  is  at  home,   and  report  back  the  effect  these 
activities  have  on  him. 
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Parent,  Guardian,  Surroqatc  rareiit:     The  following  are  some  questions  which 
you  may  use  as  yuuieiiiies  as  you  consider  the  Individual  Service  Plan.  If 
anythincj  is  unclear,  don't  hesitate  to  question  one  of  the  others  attending 
the  conference - 

Are  there  clear  statements  about  v/hat  my  child  can  do  right  now  in  various  areas? 

DO  these  statements  of  what  ::.he/he  can  do  agree  with  my  own  observations? 

Is  what  she/he  is  supposed  to  accomplish  by  the  end  of  the  year  clearly  stated? 

DO  I  think  these  skills  are  important  things  for  my  child  to  work  on? 

Do  I  think  the  skills  represent  reasonable  expectations? 

Have  the  expressed  needs  of  my  family  been  clearly  stated?    Are  there  goals  that 
will  help  me  meet  these  expressed  Jieeds? 

Does  the  plan  state  how  one  will  know  if  learning  is  taking  place? 

DO  I  understand  how  learning  is  going  to  be  measured,  and  how  well  my  child  must 

do  on  each  task? 

Have  my  ideas  about  what  is  important  been  considered  in  the  development  of 
this  program? 

DO  I  know  the  specific  special  services  that  will  be  provided? 

Do  I  feel  these  are  appropriate? 

Do  I  know  when  the  special  services  will  begin? 

Do  I  know  approximately  how  long  the  special  services  will  last? 
Do  I  know  when  the  next  review  will  take  place? 

Are  there  things  I  can  do  to  help  my  child  succeed  in  the  program? 
Have  these  things  been  written  into  the  I.S.P.? 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  proposed  I.S.P.,  all  you  have  to  do  is  sign  it 
and  the  program  can  get  started. 

If  there  are  portions  that  you  would  like  to  have  clarified  or  rewritten,  you  _ 
can  hold  off  on  your  signature  until  the  changes  have  been  made  to  your  satisfactioi 
Remember,  an  individualized  service  program  is  not  a  contract.     It  is  not  binding; 
it  can  be  changed  with  your  approval. 

Remember,  too,   that  you  are  an  expert  on  your  own  child  and  a  resource  person 
to  the  Head  Start  program. 


Adapted  from:     Preparing  for  the  lEP  Meeting:     A  Workshop  for  Parents. 
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Two-step  I.S.P.  Process 
Handout  #  5 


I.S.P  CONFERENCE 


WHAT  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  AT  THE  I.S.P.  CONFERENCE? 


ERIC 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
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Two-step  I.S.P.  Process 
Handout  118 


YKS 

NO 

1. 

Did 

I  make  the  participants   fooL  wt.vlcomi?? 

— 

2  . 

Did 

r  make  the  appropriate  introductions? 

3. 

Was 

the  atmosph.ere  positive? 

4. 

Was 

I  able  to  answer  questions  satisfactorily? 

S. 

Was 

I  enthusiastic? 

6. 

Was 

I  necjati ve? 

7  . 

Did 

all  group  members  participate? 

8. 

Were  any  participants  excluded? 

9. 

Old 

anyone  dominate  the  group? 

10. 

Did 

anyone  withdraw  from  the  group? 

11 . 

Were  all  opinions  considered? 

12. 

Was 

I  prepared  for  the  meeting? 

13. 

Did 

I  keep  the  group  on  target? 

14. 

Did 

I  encourage  discussion? 

15. 

Was 

the  atmosphere  relaxed  and  comfortable? 

16. 

v;as 

I  flexible? 

17. 

Did 

T  capitalize  on  spontaneous  situations? 

18. 

Was 

the  meeting  unified;   did  it  hang  together? 

19. 

Was 

I  in  touch  with  committee  members? 

Source:     Preparing  for  the  lEP  Meeting:     A  Workshop  for  Parents 
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NOT 

YES         NO  SURE 
.1. .     Are  you  satis  fiocl  witn  the  I.S.P.  that  has  been   

2.  I.)o  vvHi  t.hink  Lhc  (umIjiJ  sciocted  arc  important.?   

3.  Do  you  think  tho  objectives  can  be  acconi^iished?   

4.  Do  you  think  the  r.pecial  services  and/or  place-   

ment   is  appropriate? 

5.  Do  you  feel  you  had  sufficient  opportunity  to   

express  yourself  at  the  meeting? 

6.  Do  you  feel  your  opinions  were  considered  in   

the  final  I.S.P.? 

7.  Do  you  feel  your  time  at  the  meeting  was  well   

spent? 

8.  Do  you  think  a  written  Individual  Service  Plan   

is  a  good  idea? 

9.  How  many  I.S.P.  conferences  have  you  attended  in 
the  past?   

10,     Please  check  one: 

I  am  a    parent 

  student 

  teacher 

  administrator 

  other  (  

specify 


Source:     Preparing  for  the  lEP  Meeting:     A  Workshop  for  Parents 
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Two-step  I.S.P.  Process 
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From:     fjulutli  Wqlu]  Start  Social  rw^rvio.-;  Plan 


Tit  It.'  -i  ^>  ut"  tho  of  I\'(icMa]    lu'cju  lat  ions  nov;  containr.   r  c^m  1  .,i  t  i  cms  to 

|:.rotecL  tho  con  f  idcnt  iai  i  ty  of'  data  collection  in  efforti;^  to   iclciiLify,  locate, 
and  eval-.uite  all  handicapped  cliildron.     Those  are  specifically  defined  as 
obi  i  gat  ionr.  c^f  States  and  public  educat  i  on  agencies.     But,   the  rules  and 
r;c(}u  1  at  ions  go  (mi  to  d(}fino   "|)articipating  agencies": 

Any  agency  or  institution  whicii  collects,  maintains,  or 
uses  data,  or  from  which  data  is  obtained  to  meet  P.!-. 
94-142,    the  "Education   for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act". 
This  is  all  part  of  "due  process"  legislation. 

Head  St,art/Home  Start  programs  characteristically  have  kept  data  on  all 
children,    including  special  needs   (handicapped)    children  integrated  into 
the  programs-     Also,   Head  Start/Home  Start  programs  have  characteristically 
transferred  data  to  officials  who  work  in  a  child's  next  educational  sotting, 
usually  the  public  schools.     Head  Start/Home  Start  programs  are  agencies 
from  which  data  is  obtained  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  Therefore, 
Head  Start/Home  Start  programs  would  be  "participating  agencies"  under  the 
law . 

According  to  the  law,   each  participating  agency  shall  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  data  at  all  stages:     collection,   storage,  disclosure 
and  destruction.     Also,   each  agency  shall  assign  one  official  as  the 
responsible  agent  for  assuring  the  confidentiality  of  any  personally 
identifiable  data. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN  A  CHILD'S  FOLDER? 

Head  Start/Home  Start  programs  are  required  by  a  set  of  performance 
standards  to  produce  certain  kinds  of  screening  records   (medical,  dental 
and  developmental)   on  all  children  and  some  very  specific  diagnostic  re- 
cords and  educational  plans  for  special  needs  children.     In  addition,  in- 
formation such  as  a  child's  name,  address,  birthdate,  etc.,   is  kept  on 
all  children.     Teachers  may  keep  some  records  that  specifically  ident  •'  l"y 
a  child.     In  general,    IF  A  PIECE  OF  INFORMATION  IS  USEFUL  FOR  PLANNING 
AND  COMPLETING  A  CHILD'S  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE,    IT  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  BY 
THE  EDUCATION  PROGRAi-1.     If  a  piece  of  information  will  not  contribute  to 
planning,   it  should  not  be  included  at  all. 

WHAT  IS   "PERSONALLY   IDENTIFIABLE"  INFORMATION? 

Personally  identifiable  information  is  any  data  that  includes: 
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1.  Name  of  the  child,  the  child's  parents,  or  other  family 
member ; 

2,  'V]\<-  adclror.f:  of  the  child; 

A  r^;r:;'.ri^W    i '  i'.: ;  t.  a  f  lo  r  ,    r;uc::  .i:.;  a  :.)Ociai  ::ecurity  or 

^1  .  A  lii:;t  of  {Hjrsunal  ciiaractcristics  or  other  information 
which  wuulci  make  it  poasiblo  to  identify  the  child  v;ith 
reasonable  certainty . 


V/Hu  ^iAS   'IH.)   Kn('W  AIiL  THIS    I  r]l'0W4/^'I' ION  ABOUT  CONFIDENTIALITY? 

Ac^'ord  inq   to  the  law,   a  par t.i cipatii^.^j  acjcncy  must  ensure  that  employees 
.ii,.  i  fMinrci    in  the  policies  and  procedures  regarding  confidentiality.  This 
u:\pl  io'S   tL-auiinq  about  the  law  itself  and  about  the  agency's  specific 
.}uid<.i  I  i  Mos   for  maintaining  records  and  the  confidentiality  of  them. 


HOW   I.-;  ACCESS   TO  Kl'COI^DS  CONTROLLED? 

Each  Head  Start/Home  Start  program' must  develop  a  listing  of  the  types 
atid  loc^itLons  of  personally  identifiable  data   (records)    collected,  main- 
tained or  used  by  the  agency.     This  listing  must  be  provided  to  any  parent 
wiio  requests  it. 

A  parent  can  request  to  see  his/her  child's  records.     The  program  must 
provide  access  to  the  records  without  unnecessary  delay   (no  more  than  45 
days)   and  prior  to  any  liearing  related  to  the  identification,  evaluation 
or  placement  of  the  child.     The  parent,  by  law,  has  the  right  to  a  response 
to  a   reasonable  request  for  explanation  and  interpretation  of  regulations 
and  the  data,   and  to  obtain  copies  of  records. 

4 

A  Head  Start/Home  Start  program  must  maintain  a  record  of  any  "third" 
Parties    (from  outside  the  agency)   obtaining  access  to  a  child's  records. 
This  includes: 

1 .  Name  of  party;  i 

2.  Date  access  was  given; 

3.  Purpose  of  authorization  to  use  the  data. 

This  record  of  access  does  not  cover  access  by  parents  and  authorized 
employees  of  the  Head  Start/Home  Start  agency.  The  prior,  written  consent 
of  the  parent (s)    for  viewing  confidential  information  is  not  necessary  for: 

1.  Officials  in  the  same  agency  with  a  "legitimate  educational 
interest" ; 

2.  '  various  Ftate  and  national  education  agencies,  when  enforcing 

•ederal  laws; 

3.  Accreditation  and  research  organizations  helping  the  agency. 
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The  Head  Start/Home  Start  agency  must  maintain,   for  public  in- 
iipoction,   a  current  listing  of  the  names  of  those  ornployeny;  v;ithin  the 
agency  who  i..ay  liavo  acv:'. to  t:ho  personally   identifiable  data.  The.se 
^'[:.;.d.oy^je:;  v;i]]   j'tobably  tvie   t:.:*'-  aqeri^;y  adrni  1. 1  :i  t.  ra  1 1  ve  Jtuff,  corn|xj- 

rtent  coord  ifia  tor^s ,   h(:.id/el..i:.;^:roo[ri   teaciiers,   any  i-:^oci<.ii    education  :y':..xft 
hired  hy  Ihij  a<iency,    and  :;[>u(:ial   ^.-diication  cun:n,ii  t..  .uiU-:  with  wliom  th<_:  ager'cy 
has  formal,  written  agreement    for  service. 

4.     Those  with  court  orders. 

The  at|oncy  may  charge  a  for  eo|)i.os  of  records  which  are  made  for 

parents,   providing  that  the   lee  does  not  effectively  prevent  the  parents 
from  exercising  their  rit]ht  to  inspect  and  review  those  records.  The 
a<)eficy  may  not  charge  a  fee  to  search  for  or  to  retrieve  date=i. 


WIIAT  HAPPHNS   IF  A  PARENT  DOES  NOT  LIKE  SOMETHING  THAT  IS   INCLUDED  IN  A 
CniLD*S  FILE: 

A  parent  who  believes  that  data  is  inaccurate  or  misleading  or  vio- 
lates the  privacy  or  other  rights  of  the  child  may  request  the  agency 
to  make  appropriate  amendments   to  the  data.     Within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  following  the  request,    the  agency  must  decide  whether  or  not  to 
amend  the  data  in  accordance  with  the  parents'  request.     If  the  agency 
decides  to  refuse  the  request,    it  must  inform  the  parent  of  the  refusal 
^  and  advise  the  parent  of  his/her  right  to  a  hearing.     If  the  parent  re- 

P  quests  a  hearing,   the  agency  shall  provide  for  one.     Just  how  Head  Start/ 

Home  Start  agencies  will  fit  into  the  '^hearing**  system  is  as  yet  unclear. 
But  it  is  likely  that  hearings,   if  requested,  would  be  conducted  under 
the  systems  being  written  by  each  state.     If,  as  a  result  of  the  hearing, 
the  agency  decides  that  the  data  is  in  fact  inaccurate,  misleading,  or 
otherwise  in  violation  of  the  privacy  or  other  rights  of  the  cKild,  it 
shall  amend  the  data  accordingly  and  so  inform  the  parent  in  writing. 
If  the  agency,  as  a  result  of  the  hearing,  decides  that  the  data  is  not 
inaccurate,   etc.,   it  shall  inform  the  parent  of  the  right  to  place  in  the 
records  a  statement  commenting  on  the  data  and  stating  any  reasons  for 
disagreeing  with  the  decision  of  the  agency  not  to  amend  it. 

These  parent-initiated  hearings  must: 

1.  Be  held  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  the 
agency  has  received  the  request,   and  the  parent  shall 
be  given  notice  of  the  data,  place  and  time,  reasonably 
in  advance  of  the  hearing; 

2.  Be  conducted  by  a  party  who  does  not  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  hearing; 

3.  Afford  the  parent  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  relevant  to  the  issues  raised  and  may  be 
assisted  or  represented  by  individuals  of  his  or  her 
choice  at  his  or  her  own  expense,   including  an  attorney; 

I 
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4.     Provide  that  the  agency  shall  make  its  decision  in  writing 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing; 

Provirif.  that  tiio  decision  of  the  agency  shall  be  based 
ool'rly  upon  t-jKi  evidence  £.roscrted  at  the  hearing  and 
:;hal.I    ].nclu<iG  a  summary  of  thio  .'.vidcnco  and  the  reasons 
for  the  decision. 

If  a  parent  wishes  to  continue  his/her  appeal;   this  can  be  done  under 
guidelines  to  Ho  developed  by  each  state. 

win:rj  must  parlintal  consknt  to  vikw  or  relhasi:  be  made  in  writing? 

Hoaci  Start/i'ome  Start  parents  need  not  be  asked  for  written  consent 
bofoto  the  program  conducts  certain  procedures  such  as: 

1,  Outreach  to  locate  or  identify  special  needs  (handi- 
capped)  children ; 

2,  Screening  all  children  (medical,   dental,  developmental); 

3,  Observation  to  complete  skill-behavior  checklists. 

However,   parents  must  provide  fully  informed,  written  consent  for  any 
selevLiVG  individual  testing  to  identify  children  in  need  of  special 
education  services. 

WHAT  IS  "FULLY  INB^ORMED  CONSENT"? 

Fully  informed  parental  consent  must  include  the  following  items: 

1.  Consent  must  be  in  writing.     Verbal  or  other  notice 
qualifies  only  if  written  notice  is  inadequate,  such 
as   in  the  case  of  a  parent  who  is  blind  or- whose  lang- 
uage is  not  in  written  form  (as  some  American  Indian 
languages) .     State  due  process  plans  must  be  written 
to  specify  these  other  means  of  notification; 

2.  Information  to  parents  must  be  in  his/her  native  lang- 
uage unless  it  clearly  is  not  feasible  to  do  so; 

3.  Parents  must  be  informed  in  writing  of  identification 
and  evaluation  efforts   (does  not  include  basic  tests 
administered  to  or  procedures  used  with  all  children) ; 

4.  Consent  must  specify  the  activity  for  which  consent 

is  given  and  which  records,  if  any,  are  to  be  released 
and  to  whom  the  records  are  to  be  released; 

5.  The  parent  should  understand  that  the  granting  of 
consent  is  voluntary   (if  a  parent  refuses  to  consent 

.and  if  evaluation  is  deemed  necessary,   the  agency's 
remedy  would  be  to  seek  court  intervention  under  state 
law)  . 
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Two-step  I.S.P.  Process 
Handout  ItlO,  Page  5 


6.     "Parent"  is  defined  as  a   'parent  or  guardian '    (or  individual 
acting  as  a  parent  in  the  absence  of  a  parent  or  cjuarclian) 
of  any  child  on  v;hom  data  is  collected,  maintained,  or 
for  pur[..c::o;:  of  providincj  education. 

CAN   I  JUST  TALK  TO  A  SPT-XIAL  EDUCATOF^  ABOUT  A  CUILD? 

No  -   if  the  child  is  personally  identified  in  any  way.     Disclosure  of 
information  means  [permitting  access  or  the  release,   transfer,  or  other 
communication  of  the  education  records.     Without  fully  informed  written 
consent  of  the  parents  such  disclosures  cannot  taKC  place  orally,  in 
writing,  by  electronic  means,  or  any  other  means  to  any  party. 

WHAT  ABOUT  DISCLOSING  INFORMATION  FOR  HEALTH  OR  SAFETY  EMERGENCIES: 

Personally  identifiable  information  may  be  disclosed  without  the 
prior  written  consent  of  the  parent  under  certain  conditions: 

1.  Appropriate  parties  in  connection  with  the  emergency 
must  need  the  information  to  protect  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  child; 

2.  The  seriousness  of  the  threat  to  health  and  safety 
must  be  considered; 

3.  The  need  for  the  information  to  meet  the  emergency 
must  be  considered; 

4.  Consider  whether  the  parties  to  whom  the  information 
is  disclosed  are  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the 
emergency ; 

5.  Consider  the  extent  to,,  which  time  is  of  essence  in 
dealing  with  the  emergency. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  REGULATIONS  FOR  DESTRUCTION  OF  DATA? 

First,   records  must  be  maintained  until  five  years  after  they  are  no 
longer  needed  to  provide  educational  services.     Prior  to  destruction  of 
data,  reasonable  efforts  must  b^  made  to  notify  parents  that  they  have 
the  right  to  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  any  data  which  has  been  obtained 
or  used  for  the  child's  education. 

The  definition  of  des.truction  is:     the  physical  destruction  or  re- 
moval of  personal  identifiers  from  data  so  that  the  data  is  no  longer 
personally  identifiable. 
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Confidentiality  -  from  a  mother's  point  of  view  Handout  #10,  Page  6 

Dear  Leuchurs  aiKj  staff: 

I'm*  glad  my  child's  records  are  now  confidential  -  not  to  be  read  by 
ariyono  Ivjt  school  staff  and  not  to  be  sent  to  another  agency  or  school 
v;i.thout  my  pormi sfsion .     The  records  contain  information  that  I  don't  want 
ju::t  anyoiit.;  to  know.      I  cj<in  ric;v;  read  rny  child's   file  if  I  wish  and,    if  it 
cr.nlamiv  .niylhinq   I  v/ant.   romovod  or  corrected,    I  have   the  right  to  request 
this. 

These  rights  are  very  xmporLanL  to  me  and  my  child  because  they  pro- 
tect our  reputations  -  what  others   think  and  say  about  us.  Unfortunately, 
(jur  rciinitations  have  no  protection  against  loose     aik  -  only  your  caring 
. ^  i)o  u  t  u  i  i  a  nd  y c ;  u r  b  e  i  ng  c  a  r  e  f  u  1 . 

So  PLEASL-:  RKMl-MiiER: 

1.     v;hen  you  talk  about  me  or  my  child  to  someone,  she  could  be  my  best 
frit-nd,   my  worst,  enemy,  or  my  s  i  star- in-law  '  s  sister- 1  n- law  I     She  may  report 
i  I.  all.  back   Lo  me   (making  me  dislike  you)   or  tell  it  to  my  mother-in-law 
(whei^.   1    fii\d  out,   I'll  kill  you.'). 

When  you  talk  out  loud  in  the  Pizza  Hut  about  that  horrid  little 
Scotty  wiuj's  flriving  you  crazy  -  someone  may  hear  you  who  knows  just  who 
Scotty  is  . 

3.  When  you  speculate  about  the  reasons  for  any  trouble  my  child  is 
having   ("Sometimes  I  think  Scott  is  hard  of  hearing")   others  may  repeat  them 
as   fact   (Did  you  know  -  I  heard  it  from  Scott's  teacher  -  that  Scott  has  a 
hearing  problem?)  .  ' 

4.  I  am  especially  sensitive  to  opinions  about  my  child's  behavior  and 
how  his  misbehavior  might  be  my  fault.     I  very  often  feel   (and  sometimes  say) 
that  I'm  a  poor  mother  but  no  else  had  better  even  suggest  it  I 

5.  You  have  no  idea  what  information  about  me  that  I  want  kept  confi- 
dential.    It  could  be:     my  boy  friend's  name,  how  often  I  move,  whether  I  am 
on  welfare  or  receiving  food  stamps,  whether  you  saw  me  at  the  Gopher  or 

Mr.  Frank's,  whether  my  dad  was  an  alcoholic,  even  my  address  and  phone  number. 
Tn  other  words,  you  shouldn't  be  talking  about  me  at  all! 

I  know  you  hear  this  rule  being  broken  every  day  -  in  school  and  out  -  and 
I  know  people  who  ask  questions  can  make  it  hard  for  you  sometimes.  So  to  help 
you  out,   I  am  giving  you  some  answers    (free  I)  : 

"My  that  Scotty  is  a  brat  -  doesn't  his  mother  know  how  to  discipline  him?" 
"Scotty  is  like  all  the  other  children  in  the  room  -  he  has  his  good  days  and 
his  bad  days." 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  little  girl  -  why  does  she  have  crutches?" 
"She  has  crutches  because  she  needs  them  to  walk  -  just  like  you  need  glasses 
to  see  .  "  o 

"Is  his  mother  divorced  or  what?" 
"In  our  program,  we  consider  such  information  confidential." 

"How  did  Scotty  get  in  Head  Start?    His  parents  have  plenty  of  money." 
"Applications  anS  admissions  are  handled  by  the  main  office." 

Remember  -  just  because  someone  is  nosy,  doesn't  mean  you  owe   them  any 
information  I 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  be  aware  of  what  my  ::hild  hears.  If 
someone  remarks  about  him  or  me  when  he  is  listening,  be  sure  your  answer  doesn't 
give  him  the  idea  that  there  is  something  wrong.      (Such  as  -   "You  shouldn't  ask 
if  Scotty  is  Indian."     "That's  not  anything  we  can  talk  about."     "We  can't  talk 
about  that  now."     "His  mother  doesn't  want  anyone  to  know  about  that.")  He 
will  remember  your  answer  long  after  you've  forgotten. 

Thank  you  very  much, 
^  ^  Scotty 's  mom 
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Two-step  l.S.P.  Process 
Role  Play  Task  Card 


Special  Home  Visit: 
Hole  Play  Task  Card 

OBSERVER 

As  the  observer  in  this  role  play,  you'll  be  responsible  for  noting  the 
interactions  that  take  place,  the  information  that  is  exchanged  and  then 
leading  an  evaluation  discussion  with  the  other  two  participants  after 
the  role  play  is  complete.  Do  not  intervene  during  the  role  play,  in- 
stead t:ake  notes  on  points  you'd  like  to  discuss  later.  The  following 
are  some  guidelines  for  your  observation.  You  may  use  them  as  well  as 
the  Home  Visit  Checklist  for  note  taking,  but  do  not  be  limited  by  the 
points  presented  here. 

Does  the  parant  seem  to  understand  the  purpose  and  process  for  the 
Individual  Service  Plan? 

Has  the  parent  expressed  her  concerns  and  priorities  for  the  child? 
Has  the  teacher  responded  to  the  concerns? 
Has  terminology  been  clarified? 

Has  the  parent's  importance  in  the  l.S.P.  process  been  stressed? 
Has  she  been  made  aware  of  her  rights? 

Has  assessment  and  observation  information  been  shared? 
Have  questions  been  solicited  and  answered? 
Has  the  parent  been  treated  as  an  equal? 

Have  arrangements  for  attending  the  l.S.P.  conference  been  made? 

After  the  role  play  has  ended,   lead  a  5-10  minute  discussion  with  the 
other  two  participants  covering  the  points  you've  noted.     Be  sure  to  first 
ask  the  participants  for  their  impressions  and  feedback.     Allow  them  to 
note  things  they  could  have  done  differently  md  things  they  felt  went 
well.     After  this  input,   fill  in  any  additional  information  from  your  notes 
being  sure  to  emphasize  the  positive  as  well  as  commenting  on  the,  negative 
points . 
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Role' Play  Task  Card 


Special  Home  Visit 
Role  Play  Task  Card 

PARENT 

As   the  parent  in  this  role  play,  you  will  be  exchanging  information  with 
\.\)Q  toacliur  and  f amil iari2:ing  yourself  with  the  I . S .  P .  process  and  per- 
tinent information  that  has  been  gathered  about  your  child.     The  manner, 
in  which  you  pLay  the  role  is  up  to  you,  but  be  especially  cittuned  to 
questions  or  concerns  that  arise  as  you  participate  in  the  meeting. 

At  this  point  in  the  process  you  have  been  informed  of  the  screening 
results  and  have  taken  your  child  for  the  diagnostic  evaluation.  You 
have  been  given  a  cop;^.  '      ""he  diagnostic  report  by  the  diagnostician  and 
the  contents  were  explaj-.-v: uf*  L;.  you  at  the  same  time.     For  the  purpose 
of  this  role  play,  you  may  use  the  following  questions  as  guidelines 
but  do  not  be  limited  by  them. 

What  is  an  I.S.P-?     Why  are  you  writing  a  plan  for  my  child? 

Who  will  be  at  t.l^  I.S.P.  conference? 

What  will  they  expect  me  to  know? 

Why  do  you  want  me  to  attend? 

Can  I  bring  someone  with  me?  " 

What  will  be  decided  at  the  conference? 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  conference? 

Is  there  any  terminology  you   (the  parent)   don't  understand? 
HaVe  you  expressed  your  concerns  about  the  child? 
Have  you  indicated  your"  priorities  for  the  child? 
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Two-step  I.S.P.  Process 
Role  Play     Task  Card 


Special  Home  Visit 
Play  Task  Card 

TEACHER 

As  the  teacher  in  this  role  play,  you  will  be  exchanging  information  with 
the  parent (s)    in  order  to  prepare  her/hini  to  be  a  contributing  member  of 
the  I.S.P.   team.     It  is  your  job  to  present,  pertinent  information,  answer 
questions,   get  input  from  her/him  that  could  be  incorporated  into  plan- 
ning, and  to  generally  make  sure  she/he  feels  as  comfortable  and  prepared 
as  possible  when  she/he  attends  the  meeting.     The  following  is  a  list  of 
topics  that  may  be  covered  during  the  special  home  visit.  Incorporate 
them  into* the  role  play.     Be  sure  to  solicit  and  answer  questions  as  you 
proceed.     You  may  also  use  the  Home  Visit  Checklist  for  further  guidance. 

1.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  the  Individual  Service  Plan. 

ft 

2.  Explain  the  I.S.P.  process  and  the  parent's  role  in  it. 

3.  Provide  written  information  on  parent  rights. 

4.  Share  assessment  and  observational  information. 

5.  Pinpoint  areas  of  parental  concern  and  priority. 

6.  Discuss  time  and  place  of  meeting  and  transportation,  babysitting 
and  any  other  necessary  arrangements  so  the  parent  can  attend. 

0 
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CURRENT  LEVEL  OF  FUNCTIONING 


OVERVIEW 

The  (levfi  lo|)ment:  of  the   I.S.;^.   can  be   likened  to  t:h^   itinerary  of  a  trip 
across  the  United  States.     The  current  level  of  functioning  is  the  same 
as  the  iKjint  of  <  i^parture  or  the  point  from  which  our  trip,  or  the  devel- 
opment of  the  I.S.P.,  beqins.     Determining  the  current  level  of  function- 
ing, a  written  statement  which  outlines  the  child's  educational  strengths 
and  needs  in  each  developmental  area,   is  the  first  task  accomplished  at 
the  l.S.P.   Conference.     It  must  be  written  before  the  child's  individual 
program  can  be  planned. 

The  current  level  of  functioning  is  written  based  on  information  such  as 
screening  and  assessment  results,   the  diagnostic  evaluation,  class:;oom 
observations,  and  parent  input.     I.S.P.  worksheets  are  used  as  :^  systematic 
way  of  organizing  this  information  and  provide  a  comprehensive  overview 
of  the  child  and  family.     The  worksheets  are  divided  into  component  areas: 
.health/nutrition,  tsocial  services,  parent  involvement,  and  education  which 
is  further  divided  into  developmental  areas   (motor,   language,  cognitive, 
social/behavior,   and  self-help) .     Each  of  these  component  areas  is  divided 
into  strengths,   needs   (child),   expressed  needs   (family),  comments,  and 
long-term  goals.     These  worksheets  can  be  partially  filled  out  with  the 
parents  at  the  Special  Home  Visit. 

The  current  level  of  functioning  summary  statement  is  written  only  for  the 
education  component.     It  can  be  written  in  two  ways:     using  developmental 
ages  or  using  the  age  ranges.     The  method  you  select  will  depend  upon  the 
screening  cLnd  assessment  tools  you  use.     To  write  the  current  level  of 
functioning  statement  using  developmental  ages,  a  standardized  screening 
or  assessment  tool  that  yields  developmental  age  norms  must  be  used,  such 
as,   the  Alpern-Boll  Developmental  Profile,^   the  LAP-D,  or  the  Zimmerman  Pre- 
school Language  Scale.     Here  is  an  example  of  a  current  level  of  functioning 
summary  statement  using  developmental  ages: 
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Physical  4  years,  2  months 

Self-Help  4  years,  8  months 

Social  3  years,  11  months 

Academic  4  years,  0  months  .. 

CommunicaLion  3  years ,  8  months 

Information  from  the  Ali^ern-Boll 
Developmental  Profile. 

To  write  a  current  level  of  functioning  statement  using  age  ranges,  a 
criterion-referenced  tool  can  be  used,   such  as  the  Learning  Accomplishment 
Profile,   Portage  Guide  to  Early  Education,  or  the  Carolina  Developmental 
Profile.     Here  is  an  example  of  a  current  level  of  functioning  summary 
r.t.iitoment:  using  age  ranges:  '  '  ■ 

Jack's  motor,   self-help  and  cognitive  skills  are  in 
the  4-5  year  range  and  his  social  and  language  skills 
are  in  the  3-4  year  range.     Information  from  the 
Portage  Checklist. 

As  a  result  of  this  workshop,  participants  will: 

1.  state  the  definition  of  and  rationale  for  current  level  of  functioning 

2.  work  as  a  member  of  an  I.S.P,  team  in  order  to: 

a.  complete  I.S.P.  worksheets   for  a  child  and  family;  and 

b.  write  a  current  level  of  functioning  summary  statement  for  a  child 

BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  TRAINER 

In  preparation  for  this  workshop,  the  following  reading  is  recommended 
as  an  additional  source  of  information.     It  is  referenced  in  Appendix  A 
of  this  training  guide. 

Screening,  Assessment  and  Educational  Programming/Preschool 

Handicapped  Children:     A  Primer,  pages  28-33, 

Appendix  B,  pages  39-56,  contains  additional  information  on  current  level 
of  functioning . 
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pr£~wqr:<5hop  tasks 

A.  I.S.P.  Packets 

This  training  guide  uses  the  role  play  technique  to  teach  the  skills 
needed  to  write  an  Individual  Service  Plan.     Development  of  the  I.S.P. 
involves  gathering  information  on  each  child  with  a  handicapping  con- 
dition and  his/her  family,   including  screening  results,   the  diagnostic 
report,    the  educational  assessment,   classroom  observations,  and 
expressed  parent  needs . 

1.  In  order  for  participants  to  role  play  the  development  of  the 
I.S.P.,    it  is  necessary  to  provide  them  with  information  on  an 
individual  child  and  family.     As  a  trainer,  you  have  two. options: 

a.  use  the  information  on  Michael  Jones  and  his  family  provided 
in  .i\ppGndix  F;  or 

b.  develop  a  packet  of  information  based  on  a  child  a  :d  family 
from  your  own  agency.     Appendix  E  offers    niiclel.      :'S  o.nd 
suggestions  for  doing  this,  and  ycu  c   n  also  refer  to  samples 
provided  in  .Appendix  F  for  additional  ic.eas  and  clarification. 

2.  Your  next  task  is  to  determine  the  numiber  of  T  .S.P.  packets  needed. 
There  are  five  members  on  each  I.S.P.   te-m :     parent,  teacher, 
Parent  Involvement/Social  Service  Coordina.^.or ,  Health/Nut  rition 
Coordinator  and  Handicap  Services  Coordinator.     Teams  oan  be 
modified  to  include  4-5  members.     If  you  assign  4  to  a  team, 
combine  the  Health/^Tutr ition  with  the  Sodial  Service/Parent  Involve 
ment  role.     If  you  assign  6  to  a  team,  add  an  additional  teacher 

to  the  team. 

B .  Current  Level  of  Functioning  Statement 

1 .  If  you  are  using  the  information  on  Michael  Jones  and  his  family 
provided  in  Appendix  F,  decide  which  method  you  will  use  to  write 
the  current  level  of  functioning  summary  statement:  developmental 
age  or  age  ranges . 

2.  If  you  are  using  information  on  a  child  and  family  from  your  pro- 
gram, complete  the  followinc,  overhead  transparencies: 

:;15  and  32    List  information  to  be  shared   (use  transparencies 
#7  and  #29  as  a  guide) ; 
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=16-21    Com;:lete  l.S.P.  VJorksheet-.  for  Aqoncy  Child, 
#33-34     Complete  I.S.P.  Worksheets  for  Agei.cy  Family. 
5.      [f  you  are  usincj   information  on  a  child  and  family  front  your  aqency, 
the  method  you  will  use  to  v.-rite  the  current  level  of  functioning 
sumnary  statement   (developmental  age  or  ago  ranges)   will  depend 
on  the  screening  or  assessment  tool  used  by  your  agency.  Decide 
which  method  you  will   ut     for  this  training.     Based  on  that 
decision,   complete  one  of  the  following  overhead  transparencies: 
a .     using  developmental  ages: 

#26  -  write  a  Current  Level  of  Functioning  Summary 
Statement; 
b  .     using  age  ranges: 

#27  -  write  a  Current  Level  of  Functioning  Summary 
Statement. 

PREPARING  FOR  THIS  WORKSHOP 

1.  Prepare  overhead  transparencies  of  the  masters  found  at  the  end  of 
this  section,   in  accordance  with  option  chosen: 

a.  Michael  Jones/developmental  ages:     1-14,   22,   23,   28,   29,   30,   31,  3^ 

b.  Michael  Jones/age  ranges:     1-14.    24,  25,   28,   29,   30,   31,   35,  36; 

c.  agency  child/developmental  ages;     1-6,   8,   15-21,   22,   26,   28,  32-36; 

d.  agency  child/age  ranges:     1-6,  8,  15-21,   24,   27,   32,  33-36. 

2.  Duplicate  3  handouts  found  at  the  end  of  this  section.     Staple  Handout 
Ii2   (overhead  transparencies  #3,  4,   5,   35  and  36).     In  addition,  partici 
pants  will  use  the  I.S.P.   forms  prepared  for  the  Rationale  workshop. 

3.  Duplicate  I.S.P.  packets. 

4.  Determine  what  role  each  participant  should  play  on  the  I.S.P.  team. 
(The  Handicap  Services  Coordinator  has  the  most  responsibility  in  this 
role  play.)     At  least  one  day  before  this  workshop  is  presented,  dis- 
tribute I.S.P.  packets  to  participants  with  instructions  on  what  to 
review  and  how  to  review  them.      (See  instruction  sheet  in  Appendix  F.) 

5.  Have  available  an  overhead  projector,  movie  screen  and  transparency 
marking  pens . 

15^ 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTHJC  THIS  WORKSHOP 

This  workshop  will  be  conducted  in  five  parts.     In  section  A,  the  trainer 
introduces  whd.  a  current   lovel  of   functioning  statement  is  and  how  it 
is  written.      In  suction  B,   the  trainer  explains  how  to  complete  I.S.P. 
worksheets  for  t.he  eviucational  area;   and  in  small  groups,  participants 
complete  I.S.P.  worksheets  for  all  developmental  areas.     In  section  C, 
an  explanation  of  how  to  write  a  summary  statement  for  the  current  level 
of  functioning  is  presented  by  the  trainer;  and  participants,   in  small 
groups,   write  a  summary  statement.     In  section  D,   the  trainer  explains 
huw  to  fill  out   I.S.P.  worksheets  for  the  areas  of  social  services,  health/ 
nutrition  and  parent  involvement;  participants  complete  these  worksheets, 
working   in  small  groups.     Section  E  is  a  summary  of  the  workshop  on 
current  level  of   functioning  and  is  presented  by  the  trainer. 

You  will  present  Section  A  in  its  entirety. 

Section  B,   Completing  I.S.P.  Worksheets   for  the  Educational  Area,  is 
divided  into  two  sections: 

1.  Using  Michael  Jones 

2.  Using  Agency  Child 

You  will  present  only  one  of  these  sections;  your  choice  of  which  section 
to  use  is  based  on  v;hich  child  you  have  chosen  t     use  for  this  workshop. 

Section  C,  Writing  the  Current  Level  of  Functioning  Summary  Statement, 
is  divided  into  four  sections: 

1.  Using  Michael  Jones/Developmental  Ages 

2.  Using  Agency  Child/Developmental  Ages 

3.  Using  Michael  Jones/Age  Ranges 

4.  Using  Agency  Child/Age  Ranges 

You  will  only  present  one  of  these  sections;  your  choice  of  which  section 
to  use  is  based  on  which  child  you  are  using    (Michael  Jones  or  an  agency 
child)   and  which  method  of  writing  the  current  level  of  functioning  you 
have  chosen  to  use   (developmental  ages  or  age  ranges) . 
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section  D,  Complctxng  the  I.S.P.  Worksheets  for  the  Social  Services,  Parent 
involvement  and  Health/Nutrition  Areas,   is  divided  into  two  sections: 

1.  For  Jones  Family 

2.  Tor  Agency  Family 

YOU. will  present  only  one  of  these  sections;  your  choice  of  which  section 
to  use  is  based  on  which  child  and  family  you  have  chosen  to  use  for  this 
workshop . 

Secu:  ^n  E,   Sununary,   is  presented  in  its  entirety. 
A .  Introduction 

1.  Divide  participants  into  assigned  I.S.P.  teams-     Distribute  all 
handouts . 

2.  Display  overhead  transparency  #1  and  refer  to  Handout  #1. 
••The  development  of  the  X.S.P.  can  be  likened  to  the  itinerary 
of  a  trip  across  the  United  States.     The  current  level  of  func- 
tioning is  'Che  same  as  the  point  of  departure,  or  the  point  from 
which  our  trip,   the  development  of  the  I.S.P.,  begins." 

"The  current  level  of  functioning  is  ^a  statement  describing  the 
child's  strengths  and  needs  in  each  educational  area.  This 
statement  is  written  by  using  information  from  screening,  assess- 
ment,  the  diagnostic  report,  classroom  observations,  and  parent 
input,  and  must  be  organized  in  a  systematic  way." 
3.     Display  overhead  transparency  #2. 

"I.S.P.  worksheets  can  be  used  to  organize  the  different  pieces 
of  information  that  have  been  gathered  on  a  child  and  family  in 
a  systematic  way  and  to  give  a  profile  of  the  child's  and  family's 
strengths  and  needs.     While  filling  out  the  worksheets  as  a  team, 
team  members  are  able  to  express  concerns  and  share  background  in- 
formation needed  for  planning  a  comprehensive  program." 

"The  worksheets  are  divided  into  component  areas:  health/nutri- 
tion, social  services,  parent  involvement,  and  education  which 
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is  further  divided  into  dev-iopmental  areas   (motor,  language, 
cognitive,   social/behavior  and  self-help).     Each  of  these 
component  areas  is  divided  into  strengths,  needs  (child), 
expressed  needs   (family),  comments,  and  long-term  goals." 

Display  overhead  transparencies  #3,  4  and  5,  blank  I.S.P.  work- 
sheets for  the  education  area. 

NOTt:  TO  THE  TRAINER:     The  completion  of  the  I.S.P.  worksheets  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  development  of  the  I.S.P.  ,  al- 
though  It  does  assist  Head  Start  staff  and  parents  in  summarizing 
all  pertinent  information.     If  you  choose  feo  use  the  worksheets 
as  a  part  of  your  I.S.P.  development  plan,   they  can  be  partially 
filled  out  at  the  Special  Home  Visit  with  parents  and  completed 
at  the  I.S.P.  Conference.     For  the  purpose  of  this  training,  the 
vorkshecLS  will  be  completed  at  the  I.S.P.  Conference. 
4.     Display  overhead  transparency  If 6,  a  sample  I.S.P.  worksheet  page 
which  is  partially  completed.     Ask  participants  from  which  piece 
of  information  each  statement  might  have  come. 
3.     Head  the  following  pieces  of  information  and  ask  participants 
where  they  might  record  them  on  their  worksheets: 
-from  a  diagnostic  report: 
-a  child  is  functioning  in  the  cognitive  area  at  2  years 
on  the  Bailey 
-from  a  teacher's  progress  report: 
-child  can  climb  stairs  without  aid 
-goes  to  bathroom  on  own 

-does  not  participate  in  group  activities 
-from  a  parent  questionnaire: 

-child  enjoys  talking  to  puppets 

-child  can  prepare  own  breakfast 
-from  a  family  assessment  tool: 

-the  father  would  like  to  obtain  his  G.E.D. 

-family  has  a  garden 
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"  i  J  i  v.\  an  O(ii;:';at.ioiiul  assessment' 


-can  name  three  colors 


-cannot  climb  stairs  alternatinq  fejet 


-can  use  butter  knife  to  spread  soft  toppinqs. 
'     Complo tj. ng  I  . S  .  P  .  Workslicets  f  or  the  Educational  Ar  ea 


1 .     Using  M  i  c  1 1  a  e 1  J  o  n  o  s 

Display  overhead  transparency  rf7 ,  role  play  steps.  Review  each  step 
with  participants,  qiving  this  additional  information: 

*sharG   information  one  piece  at  a  time  starting  with  the 

most  recently  completed.     This  is  usually  the  educational 

assessment . 

*list  approximately  four  to  eight  strengths  and  needs  in 
each  area,  making  sure  that  the  number  is  fairly  equal. 

*list  the  skills  most  recently  learned  as  strengths  and 
the  skills  most  likely  to  be  acquired  next  as  the  needs. 

*try  to  include  at  least  one  skill  from  each  strand  area. 


in  each  area    (Handout  #3) . 
*Although  there  will  be  only  one  recorder  at  a  real  I.S.P. 
conference,  each  participant  should  record  on  his/her  work- 
sheets for  practice. 

NOTE:     Name  tags  can  be  worn  with  role  titles  to  help  identify  par- 
ticipants in  the  role  play.     The  Handicap  Services  Coordinator  is 
responsible  for  keeping  the  meeting  moving  and  making  sure  everyone 
has  the  opportunity  to  participate. 

Working  as  a  large  group,   choose  one  developmental  area-     Record  the 
strengths  and  needs  in  this  developmental  area  from  the  educational 
assessment  onto  the  corresponding  overhead  transparency,  while  par- 
ticipants transcribe  this  information  onto  their  I.S.P.  worksheets. 
After  this  is  completed,   go  through  each  remaining  piece  of  information 
(as  listed  on  transparency  #7)   and  record  the  strengths  and  needs  for 
the  selected  developmental  area  on  the  overhead  transparency  while 
participants  continue  to  transcribe  on  their  I.S.P.  worksheets. 


Display  overhead  transparency  n8,  a  list  of  strand  skills 
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Redisplay  overhead  transparency  l?7.     Participants  now  work  in  their 
I.S.P.   teams,  completing  their  I.S.P.  worksheets  in  the  educational 
areas  as  outlined.     Allow  45  minutes  to  an  hour  for  this  activity. 
Circluate  to  offer  feedback,   suggestions,  encouragement,  etc. 

Display  overhead  transparencies  tf9-14,  completed  I.S.P.  worksheets 
for  Michael.     Have  parti-^ipant s  compare  their  worksheets  with  these. 
Explain  that  there  are  no  set   ,ules  for  placing  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion in  any  one  specific  place.     Participants  should  add  to  their 
worksheets  any  additional  inlrormation  not  written  on  theirs.. 
Us i ng  Agency  Ch  i Id 

Display  overhead  transparency  #15,   role  play  steps.     Review  each  step 
with  participants,  giving  this  additional  information: 

*share  information  one  piece  at  a  time  starting  with  the  most 
recently  completed.  This  is  usually  the  educational  assess- 
ment . 

*list  approximately  four  to  eight  strengths  and  needs  in  each 
area,   making  sure  that  the  nuinber  is  fairly  equal. 

*list  the  skills  most  recently  learned  as  strengths  and  the 
skills  most  likely  to  be  acquired  next  at  the  needs. 

*try  to  include  at  least  one  skill  from  each  strand  area. 
Display  overhead  transparency  a  list  of  strand  skills  - 

in  each  area   (Handouc  #3) . 

* Although  ^here  will  be  only  one  recorder  at  a  real  I.S.P.  Con- 
ference,  each  participant  should  record  on  his  or  her  worksheets 
for  practice. 

NOTE:     Name  tags  can  be  worn  with  role  titles  to  help  identify  par- 
ticipants in  the  role  play.     The  Handicap  Services  Coordinator  is 
responsible  for  keeping  the  meeting  moving  and  making  sure  everyone 
has  the  opportunity  to  participate. 

Working  as  a  large  group,  choose  one  developmental  area.     Record  the 
strengths  and  needs  in  this  developmental  area  from  the  educational 
assessment  onto  the  corresponding  overhead  transparency,  while  par- 
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ticipants  transcribe  this  information  onto  their  I.S.P.  worksheets. 
Alter  this  is  completed,  go  through  each  remaining  piece  of  infor- 
iTUition    (as  listed  on  transparency  j^lS)   and  record  the  strengths  and 
iiuods  for   thv  selected  developmental  area  on  the  overhead  trans- 
parency while  participants  continue  to  transcribe  on  their  I.S.P. 
worksheets.  ^ 

Redisplay  overhead  transparency  #15.     Participants  now  work  in  their 
I.S.P.   teams,  completing  their  I.S.P.  worksheets  in  the  educational 
area  an  outlined.     Allow  45  minutes  to  an  hour  for  this  activity. 
Circulate  to  offer  feedback,   suggestions,   encouragement,  etc. 

Display  overhead  transparencies  #16-21,  completed  I.S.P.  worksheets. 
Have  participants  compare  their  worksheets  with  these.     Explain  that 
there  are  no  set  rules  for  placing  a  piece  of  information  in  any  one 
specific  place.     Participants  should  add  to  their  worksheets  any 
additional  information  not  written  on  theirs. 
C.     Writing  the  Current  Level  of  Functioning  Summary  Statement 
1 .     Using  Michael  Jones/Developmental  Ages 

"It  is  now  necessary  to  summarize  the  information  from  the  I.S.P. 
worksheets  Into  a  summary  statement  for  the  I.S.P.     Using  the  devel- 
opmental ages  from  the  Alpern-Boll,  which  have  been  recorded  on  the 
I.G.r.  worksheets,    it  is  possible  to  write  this  summary  statement. 
This  is  done  by  listing  the  child *s  developmental  age  in  each  educa- 
tional area.     Also  include  the  source  of  that  information,  for  example, 
the  Alpern-Boll  Developmental  Profile  and  a  directive  to  refer  to  the 
I.S.P.  worksheets   (which  are  attached  to  the  I.S.P.   itself)   for  a  more 
detailed  breakdown  of  strengths  and  needs." 

Display  and  review  overhead  transparency  S22;  a  sample  current  level 
of  functioning . summary  statement. 

Dire    -  participants  to  continue  working  as  I.S.P.  teams  and  write 
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the  current  level  of  functioning  summary  statement  for  Michael  on 
the  I.S.P. 


Display  overhead  transparency  #23.  Encourage  questions  and  comments 
from  participants  as  they  compare  their  statement?-,  with  the  example. 

2 .  Using  Agency  Child/Developmental  Ages 

"It  is  now  necessary  to  summarize  the  information  from  the  I.S.P. 
worksheets  into  a  summary  statement  for  the  I.S.P.     Using  the  devel- 
opmental ages  from  your  standardized  tool,  which  have  been  recorded 
on  the  I.S.P.  worksheets,   it  is  possible  to  write  the  summary  state- 
ment.    This  is  done  by  listing  the  child's  developmental  age  in  each 
oducntional  area.     Also  include  the  source  of  that  infommation  and 
a  directive  to  refer  to  the  I.S.P.  worksheets    (which  are  attached 
to  the  I.S.P.   itself)    for  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  strengths 
and  needs." 

Display  and  review  overhead  transparency  #22,  a  sample  current  level 
of  functioning  summary  statement. 

Direct  participants  to  continue  working  as  I.S.P.   teams  and  write 
the  current  level  of  functioning  summary  statement  on  the  I.S.P. 

Display  overhead  transparency  #26.  Encourage  questions  and  comments 
from  participants  as  they  compare  their  statements  with  the  example. 

3 .  Usinr^  Michael  Jones/Age  Ranges 

"It  is  now  necessary  to  summarize  the  information  from  the  I.S.P. 
worksheets  into  a  summary  statement  for  the  I.S.P.     Using  age  ranges 
from  the  Portage  Guide  to  Early  Education  Checklist,   it  is  possible 
to  write  this  summary  statement.     This  is  done  by  looking  at  each 
developmental  area  to  find  the  age  range  which  contains  both  checks 
(  v/)   and  Xs     and  listing  that  age  range  for  each  area.     Also  incluae 
the  source  of  that  information  and  a  directive  to  refer  to  the  I.S.P 
worksheets   (which  are  attached  to  the  I.S.P.  itself)    for  a  more  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  strengths  and  needs." 
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Display  and  review  overhead  transparency  a  sampb:  current  Level 

of  functioning  statement. 

Direct  participants  to  continue  working  as  I.S.P.  teams  and  write 
the  current  level  i')f  functioning  summary  statement  for  Michael  on 
the  I.S.P. 

Display  overhead  transparency  #2  5.  Encourage  questions  and  comments 
from  participants  as  they  compare  their  statements  with  the  example. 
4 .     Using  Agency  Chi  Id/ Age  Ranges 

"It  is  r,ow  necessary  to  summarize  the  information  from  the  I.S.P. 
worksheets  into  a  summary  statement  for  the  I.S.P.     Using  the  age 
ranges   from  the  developmental  checklist  this  agency  uses,   it  is 
possible  to  write  this  summary  statement.     This  is  done  by  looking 
at  each  developmental  area  to  find  the  age  range  which  contains  both 
achieved  and  unachieved  skills  and  listing  that  age  range  for  each 
area.     Also  include  the  source  of  that  information  and  a  directive 
to  refer  to  the  I.S.P.  worksheets   (which  are  attached  to  the  I.S.P. 
itself)    for  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  strengths  and  needs." 

Display  and  review  overhead  transparency  #24,  a  sample  current  level 
of  functioning  summary  statement. 

Direct  participants  to  continue  working  as  I.S.P.  teams  and  write 
the  current  level  of  functioning  summary  statement  on  the  I.S.P. 

Display  overhead  transparency  #27.     Encourage  questions  and  comments 
from  participants  as  they  compare  their  statements  with  the  example. 
D.     Completing  the  I.S.P.  Worksheets  for  the  Social  Services,  Parent 
Involvement  and  Health/Nutrition  Areas 
]. .     For  the  Jones  Family 

Display  transparencies  #35  and  36,  blank  I.S.P.  worksheets  for  the 
three  component  areas. 
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"Even  though-  a  current  level  of  functioning  summary  statement  is 
written  only  for  a  child,   the  I.S.P.  worksheets  will  be  completed 
for  the  other  component  areas  as  a  means  of  organizing  information 
about  the  famiiy's  strengths  and  expressed  needs  in  a  systematic 
fashion.     This    information  will  not  be  summarized  into  a  summary 
statement  as  it  was  for  the  education  areas," 

Display  overhead  transparency  #28,  a  sample  I.S.P.  worksheet  page 
which  is  partially  completed.     Ask  participants  from  which  piece 
of  information  each  statement  might  have  come. 

Road  the  following  pieces  of  information  and  ask  participants  where 
they  might  record  them  on  their  worksheets: 

-behavior  management  problems  at  home 

-unable  to  attend  meetings  during  the  day 

-needs  information  on  Winterization  program 
Explain  that,  there  are  no  set  rules  for  placing  any  piece  of  information 
in  a  speci f  ic  place . 

Working  as  a  large  group,  go  through  the  first  piece  of  information 
listed  on  transparency  #29.     Transcribe  all  pertinent  information 
onto  the  corresponding  overhead  transparencies  while  participants 
transcribe  this  information  onto  their  I.S.P.  worksheets. 

Display  overhead  transparency  #29.     Participants  now  work  in  their  I.S.P. 
teams,  completing  their  I.S.P.  worksheets  for  the  component  areas  as 
outlined.     Allow  participants  about  30  minutes  for  this  activity.  Cir- 
culate to  offer  feedback,  suggestions,  encouragement,  etc. 

Display  overhead  transparencies  #30  and  31.  Encourage  discussion- 
and  comments  as  the  participants  compare  their  worksheets  with  the 
examples . 

2 .     For  Agency  Family 

Display  transparencies  #35  and  36,  blank  I.S.P.  worksheets  for  the 
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three  component  areas . 


"Even  though  c"!  current  level  of  functioning  summary  statement  is 
written  only  for  the  child,   the  I.S.P.  worksheets  will  be  completed 
for  the  other  component  areas  as  a  means  of  organizing  information 
about  the  family's  strengths  and  expressed  needs  in  a  systematic 
fashion.     This  information  will  not  be  summarized  into  a  summary 
statement  as  it  was   for  the  education  areas." 

Display  overhead  transparency  #28,  a  sample  I.S.P.  worksheet  page 
which  is  partially  completed.     Ask  participants  from  which  piece 
of  information  each  statement  might  have  come. 

Read  the  following  pieces  of  information  and  ask  participants  where 
they  might  record  them  on  their  worksheets: 

-behavior  management  problems  at  home 

-unable  to  attend  meetings  during  the  day 

-needs  information  on  Winterization  program 
Explain  that  there  are  no  set  rules  for  placing  any  piece  of  information 
in  a  specific  place. 

Working  as  a  large  group,  go  through  the  f^^st  piece  of  information  listed 
on  transparency  1132.     Transcribe  all  perti  ;er.  .   information  onto  the 
corresponding  overhead  transparencies  whil^i  participants  transcribe  this 
information  onto  their  I.S.P.  worksheets. 

Display  overhead  transpe -ency  #32.     Participants  now  work  in  their  I.S.P. 
teams,  completing  their  I.S.P.  worksheets  for  the  component  areas  as 
outlined.     Allow  participants  about  30  minutes  for  this  activity. 
Circulate  to  offer  feedback,   suggestions,   encouragement,  etc. 

dsplay  overhead  transparencies  #33  and  34.     Encourage  discussion  and 
•comments  as  the  participants  compare  their  worksheets  with  the  examples. 

16  c 
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.     Summarize  this  workshop  with  the  following  points: 

1.  educational  and  family  assessment  tools  are  important  in  obtain- 
ing a  comprohensive  summary  of  the  child's  and  family's  strengths 
and  needs/expressed  needs; 

2.  the  information  gathered  on  these  tools  is  organized  on  I.S.P. 
worksheets.     The  educational  information  is   then  further  summa- 
rizuil  into  a  Current  Level  of  Functioning  summary  statement; 

3.  the  I.S.P.  worksheets  are  attached  to  the  I.S.P.  because  they 
give  a  more  complete  overview  of  the  child's  current  level  of 
functioning  than  the  summary  statement; 

4.  the  v;orksheets  can  be  partially  filled  out  at  the  Special  Home 
Visit  with  the  parents  and  then  completed  at  the  I.S.P.  Conference. 
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Current  Level  of  Functioning 
Handout  #1 


The  development  of  the  I.S-P.  can  be  likened  to . the  itinerary  of  a  trip 
across  the  United  States.     The  current  level  of  functioning  is  the  same  as 
the  point  of  departure  or  the  point  from  which  our  trip,  or  the  development 
of  the  I.S.P.,  begins.     A  current  level  of  functioning  is  a  written  state- 
ment which  outlines  the  child *s  educational  strengths  and  needs  in  each 
developmental  area.     It  is  the  first  task  accomplished  at  the  I.S.P.  Con- 
ference and  is  based  on  information  such  as  screening  and  assessment  results, 
the  diagnostic  evaluation,   classroom  observations,  and  parent  input.  Head 
Start  staff,  other  special  services  personnel  as  needed,  and  parents  should 
participate  as  a  team  to  summarize  this  information.  - 

I.S..P.  worksheets  are  used  as  a  systematic  way  of  organizing  this  in- 
formation and  provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the' child  ^nd  family.  The 
worksheets  are  divided  into  component  areas:     health/nutrition,   social  ser- 
vices, parent  involvement,  and  education  v/hich  is  further  divided  into 
developmental  areas   (motor,   language,   cognitive,   social/behavior,  and  self- 
help)  .     Each  of  these  component  areas  is  divided  into  .strengths ,   needs  (child), 
expressed  needs   (family) ,  comments,  and  long-term  goals.     These  worksheets 
can  be  partially  filled  out  with  parents  at  the  Special  Home  Visit  and  com- 
pleted at  the  I.S.P.  Conference. 


EKLC 


I.S.P.  Worksheets  for 


EDUCATIONAL  OR  COMPONENT  AREA 
STRENGTHS  NEEDS  OR  EXPRESSED  NEEDS 


COi-:*iENTS: 


LONG-TERM  GOALS: 
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WiiRKoi!!,,!  is  ri-H 
!  iJDCATI  riAI.  OR  COMPOfJhfiT  AREA 

str:.:j;ViIIS  needs 

OR 

EXPRESSED  NEEDS 


COMMENTS: 


LONG  TERM  GOALS: 


Portage  Pro joct-TKACH- Region  V 

16, 


Transparency  #3 
Handout   ^2 ,   Pacjo  1 


STRENGTHS  NEEDS 


COMMENTS: 


LONG-TERM  GOALS: 


GROSS  MOTOR 


STRENGTHS  NEEDS 


COMMENTS : 


LONG-TERM  GOALS: 


Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 


ERIC 


Current  Level  of  Functioning 
Transparency  S4 
Handout  ^2,  Page  2 


STRENGTHS 


COGNITIVE 


NEEDS 


COMMENTS: 


Long-term  goals: 


LANGUAGE 


STRENGTHS 


NEEDS 


COMMENTS: 


LONG-TERM  GOALiJ: 


r-n^r^  '  Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Region  V        1  S  J 


Transparency  #5 
Handout  #2,  Page  3 


<    M  r\ 


STRENGTHS 


COMMENTS : 


LONG-TERM  GOALS: 


STRENGTHS 


COMMENTS : 


LONG-TERM  GOALS ; 


SELF-HELP 


SOCIAL/BEHAVIOR 


NEEDS 


NEEDS 


Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Region  V 


ERIC 


Current  Level  of  Functioning 
Transparency  ft6 


—  —  S 

Fi;!E  iiOTOR 

STRENGTHS  .  NEEDS 

-  USES  KEY  TO  UNLOCK  DOOR 

-  THREADS  SMALL  BEADS 

-  GRASPS  PTNCIL  CORRECTLY 

-  DRAWS  CIRCLE,   SQUARE  AND 
TRIANGLE 


COMMENTS : 

USES  FREE  TIME  TO  DRAW  ON  CHALKBOARD/   PICTURES  ARE  UNIDENTIFIABLE 
BUT  CHILD  DESCRIBES  EACH  ONE  AS  A  MOVING  VEHICLE  OR  ANIMAL- 
LONG-TERM  goals: 

GROSS  ,moR 

STRENGTHS  NEEDS 

-  WALKS  BALANCE  BEAM  BACKWARD 

-  HOPS  ON  ONE  FOOT  5  TIMES 


COMMENTS : 

SEEMS  TO  BE  AFRAID  OF  HEIGHTS,  DOES  NOT  PLAY  ON  SEE-SAW  OR 
SLIDE  . 
LONG-TERM  GOALS  : 


Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Region  V 

ERIC  -^'^ 


Current  Level  of  Functic 
Transparency  #7 


ROLE  PLAY  STEPS 

1.  [HE  I.S.P.  CONFERENCE  WILL  BE  CONDUCTED  WITH  EACH  PATFICIPANT 
PLAYING  "^^EIR  ASSIGNED  ROLE. 

2.  !HE  HANDICAP  SERVICES  COORDINATOR  WILL  BE  THE  MODERATOR  OF 
THIS  MEETING. 

3.  INTRODUCE  YOURSELVES  AND  THE  ROLE  YOU  ARE  PLAYING  TO  THE 
OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  YOUR  TEAM, 

i\.    SHARE  THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  -  ONE  PIECE  AT  A  TIME; 

ASSESSMENT  —    PORTAGE  CHECKLIST 
SCREENING  —  ALPERN-BOLL 

HEALTH  RECORDS  -    PHYSICAL  EXAN/PED I ATR I C  EVALUATION 
DIAGNOSTIC  REPORT  -    SPEECH  EVALUATION 
OTHERS  —    TEACHER  OBSERVATIONS 

5.  RECORD  THE  CHILD'S    STRENGTHS  AND  NEEDS  ON  YOUR  WORKSHEETS. 

6.  DO  NOT  WRITE  LONG-TERM  GOALS. 

7.  USE  THE  COMMENT  SECTION  TO  RECORD  DEVELOPMENTAL  AGES. 
PATTERNS  YOU  NOTICE,  RECOMMENDED  TREATMENT,  PARENT  COMMENTS, 
EMERGING  SKILLS,  ETC. 


Q  Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Region  V 

ERIC  17 


I  9  V 

Current  Level  of  Functioning 
'  Transparency  tr8 

Handout  O 

LIST  OF  STRAND  SKILLS 


i\,     i\L!,  Li' I  i  v'L 

1,  IDEUTlFYIiJG  OBJECTS 

2,  FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS 

B,     [  'PRESS  I VE 

L  SENTENCE  LENGTh/vOCAHDI ARY  SIZE 
V,  GRAMMAR 

3,  ARTICULATION 
SPONTANEOUS  SPEECH 

II.  Cognitive 

A.  match/sort 

B.  draw/write 

C.  concepts 

1.  position 

2.  size 

3.  classification 
^.  time 

5,  direction 

6,  quantitive 

D.  Colors 

E.  Counting 

cr 

F.  Shape 

G.  Eye/hand  manipulation 
17^  ■ 


ill  ,     Fh;E  ^'IoTOP 

A,  CUT 

B,  write/draw 

'  C,   eye/hand  coordination 

IV,  Gross  Motor 

A,  Movement 

1,  walk,  run,  jump,  hop,  skip 

2,  rhythm 

3,  stairs 

B,  Ball  Skills 

1,  KICK 

2,  throw/catch 

C,  Balance 

V,  Self-Help 

A,  Toileting 

B,  Bathing/Grooming 

C,  Eating 

D,  Dressing 

VI,  Socialization 

A,  Manners 

B,  Level  of  play 

C,  Independence 

D,  Rules 

E,  Conversation 

F,  Interaction  with  peers/adults 
6.  Compliance 

11^ 


ERIC 


^  Current  Level  of  Functioning 
Transparency  #9 


I ,s;P.  WORKSHEET  for;    Hichael  Jones 
FINE  MOTOR 


STRENGTHS 

SPREADS  FINGERS,  TOUCHING 
THUMB  TO  EACH  F INGER 

MAKES  CLAY  SHAPES,  PUTS 
TOGETHER  WITH  2  TO  3  PARTS 


-  TRACES  TEMPLATES 

-  SNIPS  WITH  SCISSORS  AND 
CUTS  THROUGH  A  SHEET  OF 
PAPER 


NEEDS 

-  CUTS  ALONG  8"  STRAIGHT 
LINE  WITHIN  \!'o?  LINE 


DRAWS  SIMPLE  RECOGNIZABLE 
PICTURES  SUCH  AS  HOUSE, 
MAN,  TREE 

PRINTS  CAPITAL  LETTERS, 
LARGE  SINGLE,  ANYWHERE 
ON  PAPER 


comments:         .  ' 

MICHAEL  IS  FUNCTIONING  AT  3  YEARS,  2  MONTHS  IN  THE  PHYSICAL  AREA 
AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  AlPERN-BoLL.  MiCHAEL  USES  HIS  RIGHT  HAND  IN 
CUTTING  AND  DRAWING, 

LONG-TERM  GOALS: 


Q  Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 

ERIC  .  .  17., 


Transparency  #10 


I.S.P. 


SHEET  for;_.Michael -JQNES. 


GROSS  MOTOR 


STRENGTHS 

-  WALKS  BALANCE  BOARD  FOR- 
WARD  AND  SIDEWAYS 

-  JUMPS  BACKWARD  6  TIMES 

-  RUNS  CHANGING  DIRECTIONS 

-  MARCHES 

-  SOMERSAULTS  FORWARD 

-  CLIMBS  UP  AND  SLIDES  DOWN 
^-6  FOOT  SLIDE 

-  SWINGS  ON  SWINGS  WHEN 
STARTED   IN  MOTION 


NEEDS 

-  WALK  BALANCE  BOARD  BACK- 
WARD 

-  KICK  LARGE  BALL  WHEN  ROLLED 
TO  HIM 

-  WALK  ON  TIPTOE 

-  WALK  UPSTAIRS  OR  DOWNSTAIRS 
ALTERNATING  FEET  WHEN  NO 
HANDRAIL  IS  AVAILABLE 

-  CATCH  BALL  WITH  TWO  HANDS 

-  STAND  ON  ONE  FOOT  WITHOUT 
AID  ^-8  SECONDS 

-  PEDAL  TRICYCLE,  TURNING 
CORNERS 

-  HOP  ON  ONE  FOOT  FOR  5  SUC- 
CESSIVE TIMES 


comments : 

Michael  can  walk  upst^^s  alternating  feet  when  rails  are 
available.    mlchael  is  functioning  at  3  years ,  2  months  i.n  the 

PHYSICAL  AREA' AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  AlPERN-BoLL, 
LONG-TERM  GOALS: 


^w.  Portage  Pro j ec t-TEACH-Region  V 

\C  17o 


Transparency  #11 


I.S.P.  WORKSHEET  for; ... Michael.  Jones. 


COGNITIVE 


STRENGTHS 

-  NAMES  THREE  SHAPES 

-  NAMES  THREE  COLORS!  RED, 
YELLOW,  BLUE 

-  ADDS  LL-^VaRM  to  INCOMPLETE 
MAN 

-  BUILDS  A  BRIDGE  WITH  3  BLOCKS 
IN   IMITATION  ' 

-  DRAWS  A  V  STROKE   IN  IMITATION 

-  GROUPS  THINGS  TOGETHER  BY  COLOR, 
FORM,  SIZE 


GIVES  ONE  "more" 


NEEDS 

describes  two  events  or 
characters  from  familiar 
story  or  tv  program 

repeats  plays  with  words 
and  actions 

matches  1  to  1  (3  or  more 
objects) 

points  to  long  and  short 

arranges  objects  into 
categories 

draws  diagonal  lines  from 
corner  to  corner  of  4" 
square  paper 


BUILDS  PYRAMID  WITH  10 
BLOCKS   IN  IMITATION 


I 


ERIC 


comments : 

Michael  is  functioning  at  the  3  year,  ^  month  age  level  as 

MEASURED  BY  THE  AlPERN'BoLL 

long-term  goals: 


Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 

17/ 


Transparency  ^I'Z 


I.S.P.  WORKSHEET  for ■._jii.cHAEi,J-OMES. 


LANGUAGE 


STRENGTHS 


-  SAYS  "me"  rather  THAN  OWN  NAME 


USES  "ing"  verb  form 


-  CONTROLS  VOICE  90%  OF  THE  TIME       -  USES  REGULAR  PLURAL  FORMS 


ASKS  QUESTIONS,   "wHAT'S  THIS 

(that)?" 

carries  out  a  series  of  two 
related  commands 


USES  SOME  IRREGULAR  PAST  TENSE 
FORMS  CONSISTENTLY 


USES  "this"  and  "that"  IN 
SPEECH 


-  TELLS  SEX  WHEN  ASKED 

-  HOLDS  UP  FINGERS  TO  TELL  AGE 

-  POINTS  TO  PICTURES  OF  COMMON 
OBJECTS  DESCRIBED  BY  THEIR 
USE 


INCREASES  THE  CORRECT  PRODUC- 
TION OF  SINGLE  CONSONANTS 

CORRECT  PRODUCTION  OF  COPULA 
iS  IN  STRUCTURED  SITUATIONS 

INCREASED  VOCABULARY  OF  FUNC- 
TIONAL TERMS 


CORRECT  PRODUCTION  OF  /f/  IN 
ISOLATION 


CO.Mr^ENTS: 

Michael  is  functioning  at  the  2  year,  10  month  age  level  as 

MEASURED  BY  THE  AlpERN-BoLL.  SpEECH  THERAPY  RECOMMENDED  1-2 
TIMES  WEEKLY.     SeE  SPEECH  REPORT  FOR  DETAILS. 

LONG-TERM  GOALS: 


ERIC 


Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Region  V 


17  0 


Current  L^jvqI  of  Furctioni 


i.s 


c  D  \.ir\D"Qi<rcT 


III CH/' PL  Jones. 


;£LF-HELP 


STRENGTHS 
TOILETS  INDEPENDENTLY 

BRUSHES  TEETH  INDEPENDENTLY 

HELPS  SET  TABLE  BY  CORRECTLY 
PLACING  PLATES,   NAPKINS  AND 
UTENSILS  WITH  VERBAL  CUES/ 
SPREADS  SOFT  TOPPING  WITH 
KNIFE  AND  SERVES  SELF  AT  TABLE 

BUCKLES  AND  UNBUCKLED  BELT,- 
PUTS  ON  OWN  COAT  AND  SHOES 


PUTS  ZIPPER  FOOT   IN  CATCH 

WASHES  FACE  AND  BATHES  SELF 
EXCEPT  BACK,  NECK  AND  EA.RS 

HA.VGS  UP  CLOTHES  ON  HANGER 

P;OES  ABOUT  NEIGHBORHOOD 
WITHOUT  CONSTANT  SUPER- 
VISION 

PUTS  TOYS  AWAY 


STAYS  AWAY  -ROM  COMMON  DAnGERS  '  MAKES  OWN  BED 


comments: 

Michael  is  functioning  at  the  3  year,  8  month  age  level  as 

MEASURED  BY  THE  AlPERN-BolL,  Th I S  SEEMS  TO  BE  HIS  STRONGEST  AREA 
LONG-TERM  GO'XLS  : 


V    ■  -  

O        -  ■  ■  "  "  Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Kegion  V  ^_ 

ERJC  1(U 


Current  Level  of  runctionmc 
T.r  a  n  s  pa  re  nc  v  ^  ^  4 


I.S.P.  WORKSriEET  for  :_.Nichael.,-J-NES. 


SOCIAL/BEHAVIOR 


strengths 
work:  alone  at  chore 

20-30  MINUTES 


FOR 


-  COOPERATES  WITH  ADULT  REQUEST 
75Z  OF  THE  TIME 

-  FOLLOWS  RULES   IN  GROUP  GAME 
LED  BY  ADULT 

-  WILL  TAKE  TURNS 


NEEDS 

ASKS  PERMISSION  TO  USE  TOY 
THAT  PEER   IS  PLAYING  WITH 

SAYS  "please"  AND  "tHANK  - 

you"  without  reminder  50% 

OF  TIME 

ANSWERS  TELEPHONE,  CALLS  FOR 
ADJL.T  or  talks  to  FAMILIAR 
PERSON 


-  GREETS  FAMILIAR  ADULTS  WITH- 
OUT REMINDERS 

-  SIN^      -AND  DANCES  ^0  MUSIC 

-  HELPS  PARENT  AROUND  THE  HOUSE 


STAYS   IN  OWN, YARD  AREA 

PLAYS  NEAR    Vf^D  TALKS  WITH 
OTHER  CHILDREN  WHEN  WORKING 
ON  OWN  .PROJECT 


comments : 

Michael  is  fi:Mctioning  at  the  3  year  age  level  as  measured  by 

THE  AlPERN-BoLL,  TeACHER's  OBSERVATION;  SEEMS  DETERMINED  TO  DO 
things  by  HIMSELF.     MiCHAEL  LIKES  ANIMALS. 

LONG-TERM  GOALS: 


N  ^  ^  — ^  ;  

-  Portaye  Pro ject-TE/\CH-RRcj ion  V 


ROLE  PLAY  STEPS 

1.  THE  I.S.P.  CONFERENCE  W;LL  BE  CONDUCTED  WITH  EA^j  PARTICIPANT 
PLAYING  THEIR  ASSIGNED  ROLE. 

2.  THE  HANDICAP  SERVICES  COORDINATOR  WILL  BE  TME  MODERATOR  OF 
THIS  MEETING. 

3.  INTRODUCE  YOURSEU  iS  AND  "^HE  ROLE  YOU  ARE  PLAYING  TO  THE 
OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  YOUR  TEAM. 

a.    SliARE  THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  -  ONE  PIECE  AT  A  iIME: 

ASSESSMENT  -  

SCREENING  —   ,  

DIAGNOSTIC  REPORT  -   

HEALTH  RECORDS  ~   

OTHERS  —  


5.  RECORD  THE  CHILD'S  STRENGTHS  AND  NEEDS  ON  YOUR  WORKSHEETS. 

6.  DO  NOT  WRITE  LONG-TERM  GOALS. 

7.  USE  THE  COfiMENT  SECTION  TO  RE-CORD  DEVELOPMENTAL  AG.  , 
PATTERNS  YOU  NOTICE,  RECOMMENDED  TREATMENT.  PARENT  COMMENTS. 
EMERGING  SKILLS,  ETC. 


Portayo  ^^ro  joct-TKACll-Rcj  ion  V 

ERIC 


runctioni 


r 


FUJE mroR 

STRENGTHS  NEEDS 


COMMENTS ; 


LONG-TERM  GOALS; 


Portaae  Pro joct-TEACH-Region  V 


18.;^ 


GROSS  rlOTOR 
;trengths  needs 


COMMENTS  : 


LONG-TERM  GOALS: 


ERIC 


Portage  Pro ject-TEACH- Region  V 


Current  Level  of  Functionin 


COmiVE 

STK.  iGTHS  NEEDS 


COMMENTS 


LONG-TERi',  oOAI.S: 


Portage  Proj ect-TEACH-Regipn  V  iS'i 


CuiTent  of  runctioiiin 


L/V1^GUA6E 

STRENGTHS  NEEDS 


COMMENTS  : 


LONG-TERM  GOALS: 


Q  Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Region  V  1  R  ^ 

ERIC  ^ 


Transpareru/y  ~2'"'> 


 ^ 


COMMENTS : 


Long-term  goals 


SELF-HELP 


STRENGTHS 


NEEDS 


ERIC 


Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Region  V 


18 


r 


STRENGTHS 


COMMENTS : 


Long-term  goals; 


SOCIAL/BEHAVIOR 


;iEEDS 


V  

^ortaye  Pr- > j ec c-TEACH- Region  V 

18/ 


Parent 

Hoaltih/rJutrition  Coordinator 
Parent  Involvement  Coordinator 
Social  Services  Coorciiiia-  ;r 
Mental  ileal th  Coordinator 
Others 


lATl  or;  from:  DEVELOPMENTAL 

PROFILL/ALPERN'BOLL 


S'iiysical  -  -  ycar:i,  ^^r^^ 


Coniraunication  -        yc^irs,  'd  n^onJijlii 


i'rioriti::eJ  Long  Ter.:n  Go.  l.s; 


rition,  Social  Services,  Parent  nvolvement 


^  .  Porta-G-iJ  Project-TEACH-Region  V  18  J 


ERIC 


!M  vii;.:/\L 


Teacher 
parent 
Chain  or-^;on 

i  1  '2 a  1 1 h/Vi u L r : '  i  o i \  Coor d i iia t: or 
i '3 rent  Involvciiient  Coord ina tor 
Social  Services  Ccordinalc.-r 
Mental  Health  Coordinator 
Others 


MATIOi^  FROM;     DEVL LuPMENTml 

PROFILE/ALPERir-iv.i  i 


inonths 


P r  * o r  1 1  i ed  loiu^  Term  Go, i  1 


ritioT.,  Social  Services,  Parent  Involvernenl 


Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 


EKLC 


lilViyi  SERVICE  PLi 


Current  Level  of  Functioning 
Transparency  r^24 


:;t.udo:u 


:,S.P,  COMMITTEE 


to: 


Jack  Powers 


Nanio 


Parent's  f;ane: 


rnone: 
Aqc : 


Dari*  of  Conference: 


Roquirod; 

Teacher 
Parent 

Chairperson 

Optional: 

Health/Nutrition  Coordinator 
Parent  Involvement  Coordinator' 
Social  Services  Coordinator 
Mental  Health  Coordinator 
Others 


Current  Level  of  Functioning: 


Jack's  motor,  selt'^elr,  and  cognitive  skills  are  m  the  4o  year  ranye  and  his  social  _ 
and  lancuage  skills  are  m  the  3^4  year  r.n^.,  Information  taken  frcn;  the  Portage  Checklist. 


5W 


•e  attdciied  worksheets  for  j  more  diiiaild  breukaown. 


education 
1. 


Prioritized  tong  Term  Goals' 


Health/Nutrition,  Social  Services,  Parent  Involvement 


1. 


6 . 

ERIC 


1  0 


Required: 

Teacher 

Parent 

Optional: 

ileal th/Hutrition  Coordinator 
Piuont  Involveir.ent  Coordinator 
Social  Services  Coordinator 
Mental  Health  Coordinator 
Others 


vii.;^.,  1'  :  jii;  Mi  []v  4''.  voav  >viL'  r^iii'ie,  iiis  s"K;iaii.::jl,!i'ii  aini  ;\r,iijit.ivo 

Uiiij-.:.;,-  IS  [1,;  til!.;  J- ^  v^ir  a.|o  rLiiu^'.  IiironariOii  lalicii  ir^'m  tiio  r^orta^jo  Clieckui't. 

raucation  Prioritized  U)i]g  Term  Goals: 

\.  -   .  .  —  — 

J.  ■    ^  


liealth/Kutrition,  Social  Services,  Parent  Involvement 

1.  —  

2.  ■■  —  


Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 


C-irront  Lovoi  of  Functioning 
T  r  >i  n  ;.  w  i  f  e  r  i  e  y   r  2  G 


Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Region  V 


ERIC 


I9o 


Current  Level  of  Functioning 
Transparency  n27 


Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Region  V 


Current  Level  of  Functioning 
Transparency  #28 


r 


I.S.P.  WORKSHEET  for-_  


HEALTH/NUTRITION 


STRENGTHS 

EXPRESSED  AN   INTEREST  IN 
FINDING  WAYS  TO  DECREASE 
FOOD  COST  WITHOUT  CUTTING 
NUTRITIONAL  MEALS. 


EXPRESSED  NEEDS 

-  LOW  BUDGET  MEAL  RECIPES 

-  'JPDATE  YOUNGER  CHILD's 
IMMUNIZATIONS 


COMMENTS : 

PARENTS  HAVE  A  GARDEN,  THERE  IS  A  FOOD  CO-QP  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD 
LONG-TERM  GOALS: 

.  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

STRENGTHS  EXPRESSED  NEEDS 

"LARGER  HOUSING 

-  ATTEND  WORKSHOPS  ON  USING 
COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

COMMENTS: 

PARENTS  HAVE  OWN  TRANSPORTATION,  BABYSITTING  NEEDED  FOR  DAY 
WORKSHOPS 
LONG-TERM  GOALS: 

Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V  ^ 

JL  J  o 


Current  Level  of  Functioning 
Transparency  Tt29 


ROLE    PLAY  STEPS 

1.  CONTINUE  WORKING  AS  AN  I.S.P.  TEAM. 

2.  SHARE  THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  -  ONE  PIECE  AT  A  TIME. 

Family  Service  Plan 

Health  Record  Form 

Registration  Form 

Speech  and  Language  Evaluation 

Pediatric  Evaluation 

3.  RECORD  THE  FAMILY'S  STRENGTHS  AND  EXPRESSED  NEEDS  ON  YOUR 
I.S.P.  WORKSHEETS  IN  ALL  COMPONENT  AREAS: 

health/  nutrition 
social  service 
parent  involvement 

^.    DO  NOT  WRITE  LONG-TERM  GOALS 

5.    USE  THE  COMMENT  SECTION  TO  RECORD  FAMILY  RESOURCES. 
RECOMMENDED  TREATMENT.  PARENT  CONCERNS.  ETC. 


Current  Level  of  Functioning 
Tr an  spc.renc y  #30 


r 


LS.P.  WORKSHEET  FOR:_..JoNlLfAMjjj/. 


HEALWNUTRITION 


strengths 
Michael's  general  health 

IS  GOOD 

Michael  eats  all  food  served 
TO  him  at  school 


EXPRESSED  NEEDS 

YOUNGER  DAUGHTER  COMPLAINS 
OF  FREQUENT  EARACHES 

MOTHER  IS  NOT  SURE  THE  MEALS 
ARE  ADEQUATE 


Michael's  hearing  is 

NORMAL 


IMMUNIZATIONS  ARE  NOT  UP  TO 
DATE 


-  WORKSHOP  IN  NUTRITION 


COMMENTS : 

DOCTOR  RECOMMENDED  DENTAL  EVALUATION 
LONG-TERM  GOALS : • 


STRENGTHS 


-  MOTHER  WORKS 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 


EXPRESSED  NEEDS 
-  NEEDS  DAY  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN 


-  NEEDS  FI!«JANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


COMMENTS : 

CHECK. IF  t;-^ansportation  is  needed 

LONG-TERM  GOALS; 


Portage  Pro ject-TEACH- Region  V 


Current  Level  of  Functioning 
Transparency       1 . 


I.S.P,  WORKSHEET  for:... Jones.,  Family. ., 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


STRENGTHS 

Ms.  Jones  expressed  interest 
IN  HELPING  Michael  talk 

BETTER 


EXPRESSED  NEEDS 

WORKSHOP  IN  Behavior 
Management 


-  CAN  MAKE  STUFFED  ANIMALS 


COMMENTS :^ 

Ms,  Jones  suggested  she  could  make  stuffed  animals  for  the 

CLASSROOM  OR  SHOW  OTHER  PARENTS  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 
LONG-TERM  GOALS: 


ERIC 


Portage  Project-TEACH- Region  V 

2Qi 


Current  level  of  Functioning 
Transparency  #32 


ROLE   PLAY  STEPS 

1.  CONTINUE  WORKING  AS  AN  I.S.P.  TEAfl 

2.  SHARE  THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  -  ONE  PIECE  AT  A  TIME. 


3.    RECORD  THE  FAMILY'S  STRENGTHS  AND  EXPRESSED  NEEDS  ON 
YOUR  I.S.P.  WORKSHEETS  IN  ALL  COMPONENT  AREAS: 

health/nutrition 
social  service 
parent  involvement 

il.    DO  NOT  WRITE  LONG-TERM  GOALS. 

5.    USE  THE  COMMENT  SECTION  TO  RECORD  FAMILY  RESOURCES, 
RECOMMENDED  TREATMENT,  PARENT  CONCERNS,  ETC. 


ERIC 


Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-Region  V 

20c 


Transparency  #3  3 


I.S.P.  WORKSHEET  for'. 


comments; 


LONG-TERM  GOALS; 


HEALTH/NUTRITION 


STRENGTHS 


EXPRESSED  NEEDS 


COMMENTS ; 


LONG-TERM  GOALS; 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 


STRENGTHS 


EXPRESSED  NEEDS 


/ 


ERIC 


Portage  Pro ject-TEACH-R'egion  V  POo 


Current  Level  of  Functioning 

Tran sr>a  r^^ no  y  rr  'i 4 


r 


I.S.P.  WORKSHEET  for   ,    _ 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 
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Yno  :;.i<.;on.i  sttp  in  v;ritinM  an  Individual.  Sorvico  Plan   iii  projoctincj  long- 
term  qoal.s.     Lonq-torin  .juaKs  aro  broad  st:at.omontr,  of  wliat  the  chi  ld  and 
i,><irent  wi.ll  accomplish  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.     Based  on  all  oE 
tihe  gathered   information,   the  I.S.P.    team  writes  long-term  goals  for 
each  area:     health,   nutrition,  parent  involvement,   social  services  and 
education   (one  goal  for  each  developmental  area) . 

I/)nq-term  goals  are  written  differently  for  parents  and  children.  Edu- 
cational lonq-term  qoals  can  be  written  two  ways:     by  pinpointing  a 
developmental  age  as  the  end  point  or  by  using  a  developmental  checklist 
and  pinpointing  the  specific  skills  a  child  will  acquire  by  the  end  of 
the  year.     For  example: 

John  will  increase  his  fine  motor  skills  to  the 
4  year,   2  month  level  as  measured  by  the  Alpern- 
Boll  Developmental  Profile  by  June  1.  (Develop- 
mental aqe)  * 

Mary  will  perform  all  items  in  tlie  self-help  area 
on  the  Portage  Checklist  up  to  ^^88  by  June  1. 
(Developmental  checklist) 

The  first  meti,  d  requires  the  use  of  a  standardized  instrument  which 
yields  a  developmental  age  and  a  post- test  at  the  end  of  ^he  year  to  assess 
actual  progress.     The  second  method  uses  a  developmental  checklist  which 
provides  a  sequence  of  skills  in  each  area  and  on-going  evaluation.  The 
screening  and  assessment  tools  used  by  an  agency  dictate  which  method 
will  be  used. 

Long-term  qoals  for  other  component  areas  -  health,   nutrition,   social  ser- 
vices and  parent   involvem.ent  are  written  using  the  expressed  needs  indi- 
cated in  the  component  assessment  tool.     These  goals  are  broad  statements 
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.tten  to 


include  any  nuu.iu   thai,  miqht.  arii^e  ^iiirinr;  tiho  year. 


\s  a  JOSuiL  uf   this  L;r?s::;iop,    partic  ip-^^nts  will: 

iitato  the  throo-{vai  r.   fonnula  for   lonq-torm  qoals; 
discuss  thu  coruadurat  ions   involved   in  writinq   ionq-UMin  qoa  1 1: ; 
'.v-riu.'  five  edr.cationai  ionq-term  qoals;  and 

write  lonq-torm  qoais   for  the  health,   mjtrition,  parent  involve- 
nioiit.  a:  d  aoci.al  scfv ices  comi)()nonts  .  j' 

HAt^K01<O_nND  FOR  THE  TF^AINER  ^ 

Tlif   following  books  are  recorraicnded  as  additional  sources  of  information 

about  ion<!-term  yoals.     Th-y  are  referenced  in  Appendix  A. 

Screening,   Asscgsniont^,__an(^  Programming  Preschool 

ilandicapped  Children:     A  Primer,  pages  27-38; 

Writing  Long-Term  and  Short-Term  Objectives:     A  Painless 

Approach,   pages  1-48. 

Appendix  B,  pages   39-56,   contains  additional  information  about  long-term 
qoals . 

PRE-WORKSHOP  TASKS 

If  you  are  using  the  information  on  a  child  and  family  from  your  program 
for  the  development  of  the  I.S.P.,  decide  which  method  you  will  use  to 
write  the  child »s  long-term  goals    (developmental  age  or  developmental 
checklist)   and  use  the  information  available  to  complete  the  following 
overhead  transparencies: 

a.     using  developmental  age 

#9  -  list  specific  considerations  for  your  child 
^tlO  -  list  specific  considerations  for  your  child 
#11  -  list  specific  considerations  for  your  child 
#12  -  list  long-term  goals  for  your  child 

#26  -  "fill  in  strengths,  expressed  needs,  comments  and  family  name 
#27  -  fill  in  family's  name 
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#28  -  li:->t  io'iiq- term  yoai.s  for   the  fami.  l.y 

b .     vujiiiq_ca_  d e V o  1  c I'^mo nt a  1  c h > j c k  1  i s  t 

y[)  -  iiy>l  St  o^.  ifi.c  considerations  fotr  your  child 
tilH  list:  !i['L?c;  i  i  i  c;  considerations  for  your  cnild 
.^19  -  list  specific;  consiiderations  for  your  child 
."20  -   list   lonq-torm  qoals-;  for  your  child. 

PI^I'ARING  FOR  THE  WORKSHOP 

I  .     Prepare  overhead  transparor-;cies  of  the  masters   found  at  the  end  of 
this  section,  based  on  which  option  you  have  chosen  to  use. 

a.  for  developnieiital  age/Michael:     1,   2,    3,   4,         6,   7,  8,   21,  22, 
2Z,    24,  25; 

b.  for  developmental  age/your  child:  1,   2,   3,   5,   9,   10,   11,  12,  21, 
26,   27,  28; 

c.  for  developmental  checklist/Michael:     1,   3,  4,   13,   14,   15,  16, 
17,   21,    22,    23,    24,  25; 

d.  for  developmental  checklist/your  child:     ],   3,   9,   13,   14,   18,  19, 
20,    21,    22,    26,    27,  28. 

2.  Duplicate  two  handouts  found  at  the  end  of  this  section.  (lUindout 

n  is  also  overhead  transparency  #3.)     Participants  will  additionally 
be  using  the  I.S.P.   forms  found  in  the  Rationale  workshop. 

3.  Read  article  entitled  "Considerations"  found  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

4.  Have  available  an  overhead  projector,  movie  screen  and  transparency 
marking  pens . 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING    THE  WORKSHOP 

This  workshop  will  be  conducted  in  three  parts.     In  Section  A,   the  trainer 
introduces  the  cr or  of  projecting  long-term  goals  for  parents  and  chil- 
dren.    In  Section  B,    the  trainer  explains  how  to  write  educational  long- 
term  goals  for  a  child,   and  small  groups  of  participants  will  write  five 
educational  long-term  goals.     In  Section  C,  an  explanation  of  writing 
long-term  goals  for  parents  is  presented  by  the  trainer,  and  small  groups 
of  participants  will  write  three  long-term  goals  for  parents. 
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You  v/iLi   :r'':;(;i!t  :i>:':.:ti<A-  A  -in  its  ent:  i  r  f.^ty . 


:;o(.:tH4i        WrLtinq   Lonq-Torm  Goals  for  a  Child,    .  ^.  clividod  into  four 
SL!c:t.  ions  : 

1.  usiiKi  dovelopin(n)*:  =  a  acjcs/Michae  1.  ; 

2.  nsinq  dovelopmcnlal  aqos/aqency  child; 

^.     luwruj  a  doveloj^montal  chockl  ist/Michael  ; 

iniinq  a  dovoloi>mont:a  1   chock!  ist/aqeacy  child. 
Vou  v/ill  present  only  one  of  tliese  sections;  your  choice  of  which  section 
\o  u.-;o   is  based  on  which  child  you  have  chosen  to  use   (Michael  vJones  or 
aqency  child)   and  wiiich  method  of  writing  lonn-term  goals  you  have  chosen 
Lo  \iy."   (<lovoloi;mental  ages  or  developmental  checklist)  . 

Section  C,  Writing  Long-Term  Goals  for  Parents,   is  divided  into  two  sections: 

1.     for  the  Jones  family; 

?.     i:or  the  Agency  family. 
You  will  present  only  one  of  these  sections;  your  choice  is  based  upon 
whether  you  are  using  the  Jones  family,  provided  in  this  guide,  or  whether 
you  are  using  a  family  from  your  agency. 

A.  Introduction 

Distribute  handouts  #1  and  Tr.2. 

The  concept  of  long-term  goals  will  be  introduced  by  using  the  analogy 
of  a  trip. 

Display  overhead  transparency  #1. 

This  map  of  the  United  States  has  an  itinerary  marked  on  it;  the 
circle  is  the  point  of  departure,   the  dashes  represent  the  actual 
journey,  and  the  X  is  the  final  destination,   the  termination  of 
the  trip.     Los  Angeles,   the  circle,   represents  the  current  level 
of  functioning,   the  point  from  which  we  are  beginning  our  journey. 
Our  final  destination.  New  York  City,   is  the  termination  of  our  trip, 
or  the  point  designated  by  a  long-term  goal. 
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r/:)ncj-tOL-m  qoals  provido  teachers  and  parents  -with  an  end  point  to 
work  toward.     Thoy  ore  broad  statements  of  what  the  child  and  parent 
will  accomplish  by  the  end  of  the  program  year. 

Long-term  goals  aro  written  for  each  component  area.  Educational 
goalii  -  one  fo-  each  d'^ivelopmental  a  -    a  -  are  written  for  the  child 
bvised  on  the  ^jMrrent  level  of  functioning  and  other  considerations. 
Parent  goals  are  writte^^  for  the  health,   nutrition,  parent  involve- 
me^^t,   and  social  services  areas  and  are  based  on  the  expressed  needs 
■  J  d"..:itii-"  i  ed  in  the  component  assessment  tools.     Parent  and  child  goals 
,*re  wi.i  ttcn  differently. 

Thort.-  ^re  no  "right"  answers  in  pro j ecting  '  long-term  goals  for  a  child; 
bas-r.a  .on  a  careful  and  thoughtful   look  at  relevant  considerations  such 
as  learning  rate,   severity  of  handicap,  program  option,   etc.,  the 
team  makes  an  intelligent  "guesstimate"  about  what  the  child  can  accom-- 
plish  by  the  end  of  fne  program  year.     Goals  se-  too  low  can  cause 
staff  to  lower  th^eir  expectations  and  underestimate  the  child.  Goals 
set  too  high  can  lead  to  frustration,  but  it  is  better  to  over  rather 
than  underestimate  what  a  child  will  be  able  to  do.     Parent  goals 
\      will  vary  according  to  the  specific  expressed  needs  of  each  family. 

B.     Writing  Long-Term  Goals  for  a  Child 
1 .     Us ing  developmental  ages/Michael 

a.  Display  overhead  transparency  #2,  covering  examples. 
Discuss  each  part  of  the  formula  for  long-term  goals. 
WHO:  child 

WILL  DO  WHAT:     tJie  complete  behavior  or  action  that 
will  be  achieved 

BY  WHAT  DATE:     the  end  of  the  program  year 

b.  Uncover  and  discuss  the  examples. 

c.  Display  and  ciscuss  overhead  transparency  #3.     Participants  can 
take  notes  on  Handout  ^^1.      (Refer  to  article  entitled  "Consider- 
ations" for  farther  \i.  formal  ion. ) 
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d.     Display  overhcaci  trarisparf^ncy  v4  and  cliscurjs  Michael's 
specific  corisiderations . 

t:.     Disiplay  and  di>jcuss  overhead  transparency  . 

Note:     KLthor  way  oC  stating  the  lonq-term  goal-by  months  or 

acjG  lovel-is  acceptable.     However,   if  a  child  is  signi- 
ficantly behind  in  a  deveiopmental  area,  stating  the 
number  of  months  to  be  gained  is  preferable  to  stating 
an  age  level,  that  ^ill  be  below  the  child's  chronological 
age.     For  example,   if  a  child  is  four  years  old,   is  de- 
layed in  language  by  one  and  a  half  years,  and  will  be 
in  an  eight  month  program,  her  rate  of  progress  in  the 
language  area  might  be  eight  months.     If  an  age  level 
is  used  in  the  long-term  goal,   it  would  be  three  years, 
two  months,  which  will  be  a  year  and  a  half  below  her 
actual  age  at  the  end  of  the  year.     In  cases  such  as 
this,   it  is  preferable  to  state  that  the  child  will 
increase  skills  by  eight  months. 

f.  Display  overhead  transparency  #6.     Do  steps  1  and  2  as  a  group. 
Review  the  effect  of  over  or  underestimating  goals.     Ask  each 
participant  to  independently  do  step  3;  ask  participants  to 
share  individual  answers  with  whole  group,      (These  are  two 
examples  of  possi±>le  long-term  goals  for  Michael:  Michael 
will  increase  language  .skills  by    8    months  as  measured  by  the 
Alpern-Boll  Developmental  Profile  by  June  1  or  Michael  will 
increase  language  skills  to  the  3  year,  6  month  as  measured 

by  the  Alpern-Boll  Developmental  Profile  by  June  1.) 

g.  Display  overhead  transparency  #7.     This  transparency  outlines 
the  next  task  for  the  I.S.P.  team.     Allow  about  45  minutes  for 

this  activity..   ^ 

Note:     On  the  Alpern-Boll  Developmental  Profile,   fine  and  gross 

motor  skills  are  combined  into  a  category  called  physical 
skills,  cognitive  is  called  academic,  and  language  is 
called  communication. 

h.  Ask  each  team  to  share  their  projected  long-term  goals.  Display 
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overhead  traru;pareiicy  ^^B.     Komind  pc'.rticipants  that  thore  are 
no  "right"  ansv;ers  .     Encour-^^je  '.iiucuss  ion  and  comment:  s. 
The  last   task   in  writing  long-tenn  goals  for  a  child  is  to 
prioritize  the  iong-term  goals  and  write  them  on  the  I.S.P. 
form.     Both  parents  and  teacher  decide  which  areas  are  of 
highest  priority. 
llsjTig_developmental  ages/agency  child 

a.  Display  overhead  transparency  ft2,   covering  examples. 
Discuss  each  part  of  the  formula  for  long-term  goals. 
WHO:  child 

WILL  DO  WHAT:     the  complete  behavior  or  action  that  will 
be  achieved 

BY  WHAT  ^ATE:     the  end  of  the  proaram  year 

b.  Uncover  and  discuss  the  examples- 

c.  Display  and  discuss  overhead  transparency  #3.  Participants  can 
take  notes  on  Handout  #1.  (Refer  to  article  entitled  ^'Consider- 
at ions "   for  further  information , ) 

d.  Display  overhead  transparency  #9  and  discuss  specific  consider- 
ations. 

e.  Display  and  discuss  overhead  transparency  #5. 

Note:     Either  way  of  stating  the  long-term  goal-by  months  or 

age  level-is  acceptable.     However,   if  a  child  is  signi- 
ficantly behind  in  a  developmental  area,   stating  the 
number  of  months  to  be  gained  is  preferable  to  stating 
an  age  level  that  will  be  below  the  child's  chronological 
age.     For  example,   if  a  child  is  four  years  old,   is  de- 
layed in  language  by  one  and  a  half  years,   and  will  be  in 
an  eight  month  program,  her  rate  of  progress  in  the  langu- 
age area  might  be  eight  months.     If  an  age  level  j.s  used 
in  the  long  term  goal,   it  would  be  -three  years,   two  months, 
which  will  be  a  year  and  a  half  below  her  actual  age  at 
the  end  of  the  year.     In  cases  such  as  this,   it  is  pre- 
ferable to  state  that  the  child  will  increase  skills  by 
eight  months,. 
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f.     Display  ovochocifl  transparency  flJO.     Do  steps  1  and  2  as  a  group . 

Rcvicv;  zhc  effects  of  over  or   anuer ostirnatincj  goals.     7\'zk  each 

jjaiticipant  to  indepGnciently  do  step  3;   ask  participants  to 
;uiM'   1!  lividual  answers  with  the  whole  group, 
j.     Display  overhead  transparency  ffll.     This  transparency  outlines 

the  next  task  for  the  T.S.P.   team.     Allow  about  45  minutes  for 

t.h  i.:^  act  i  vity  . 

h.  Ask  each  team  to  shirc  their  projected  long-term  goals. 
Display  overhead  transparency  #12.     Remind  pai Lie ipants  that 
there  are  no  "right"  answers.     Encourage  discussion  and  comments. 

i.  The  last  task  in  writing  long-term  goals  for  a  child  is  to 
prioritize  the  long-term  goals  and  write  them  on  the  I.S.P. 
form.     Both  parents  and  teacher  decide  which  areas  are  of 
highest  priority. 

3 .     Using  a  d-^^velopmental  checklist/Michael 

a.  Display  overhead  transparency  #13,  covering  exar.iples. 
Discuss  each  part  of  the  formula  for  long-term  goals. 
WHO;  child 

WILL  DO  WHAT:     the  complete  behavior  or  action  that  will 
be  achieved . 

BY  WHAT  DATE:     the  end  of  the  program  year 

b.  Uncover  and  discuss  thr  examples. 

c.  Display  and  discuss  overhead  transparency  #3.     Participants  can 
take  notes  on  Handout  #1.     (Refer  to  article  entitled  "Consider- 
ations" for  further'  information.)' 

d.  Display  overhead  transparency  #4  and  discuss  Michael's  specific 
considerations. 

e.  Display  and  discuss  overhead  transparency  #14. 

■f.     Display  overhead  transparency  #15.     Do  steps  1  and  2  as  a  group. 
Review  the  effects  of  over  or  underestimating  goals.     Ask  each 
participant  to  independently  do  step  3;  ask  participants  to 
share  individual  answers  with  whole  group.      (This  is  an  example 
of  a  possible  long-term  goal  for  Michael:     Michael  will  perform 
all  items  in  the  language  area  on  the  Portage  Checklist  up  to 
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^'63  by  Juno  1 .  ) 

r;.  Display  overhead  transparency  Hie.  This  transparency  outlines 
the  next  task  r:or  the  I.S.P.  team.  Allov;  ah  -ut  45  minutes  for 
this  activity. 

li.     Ask  each  team  to  share  their  projected  long-term  goals.  Dis- 
play overhead  transparency  #17.     Remind  participants  that  there 
•are  no  "right"  answers.     Encourage  discussion  and  comments, 
i.     TliG  last  task  in  writing   long-term  goals  for  a  child  is  to 
prioritize  the    '  oncj-term  goals  and  write  them  on  the  I.S.P. 
form.     Both  parents  and  teacher  decide  which  areas  are  of 
highest  priority. 
4 .     Us inq  a  developmental  checklist/agency  child 

a.  Display  overhead  transparency  #13,  covering  examples. 
Discuss  each  part  of  the  formula  for  long-term  goals. 
WHO:  child 

WILL  DO  WHAT:     the  complete  behavior  or  action  that  will 
be  achieved 

BY  WHAT  DATE:     the  end  of  the  program  year 

b.  Uncover  and  discuss  the  ijxamples. 

c.  Display  and  discuss  overhead  transparency  #3.     Participants  can 
take  notes  on  Handout  #1.     (Refer  to  article  entitled  "Consider- 
ations" for  further  information.) 

d.  Display  overhead  transparency  #9  and  discuss  specific  consider- 
ations. 

e.  Display  and  discuss  overhead  transparency  #14. 

f .  Display  overhead  transparency  #18.     Do  steps  1  and  2  as  a  group. 
Review  the  effects  of  over  or  underestimating.     Ask  each  par- 
ticipant to ■ independently  do  step  3;  ask  participants  to  share 
individual  answers  with  whole  group.  ^ 

g.  Display  overhead  transparency  #19.  This  transparency  outlines 
the  next  task  for  the  I.S.P.  team.  Allow  about  45  minutes  for 
this  activity. 

h.  Ask  each  team  to  share  their  projected  long-term  goals.  Dis- 
play overhead  transparency  #20.     Remind  participants  that  there 
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are  no  "right"  answers.     iLncouraqe  (li^:cussion  and  comments, 
i.  .     The  last  task  in  writing  long-term  qoals  for  a  child  is  to 

prioritize  the  iong-term  goals  and  write  them  on  tb.e  I.S.P. 

form.     Both  parents  and  teachers  docido  which  areas  are  of 

highest  priority. 
Writing  Long-Term  Goals  for  Parents 
1 .     For  the  Jones  Family 

a .  Introduction 

Parent  goals  are  written  for  the  social  services,  health, 
nutrition  and  parent  involvement  components.     They  are 
written  differently  than  for  a  child  because  family  needs 
can  surface  at  various  times  during  the  year.  Long-term 
goals  for  parents  are  based  on  expressed  needs  identified 
on  the  component,  assessment  tools.     These  goals  are  written 
as  broad  statements  that  could  include  any  needs  that  might 
arise  during  the  year. 

b.  Display  overhead  transparency  #21  which  shows  the  formula 
for  parent  long-term  goals.     Discuss  each  part  of  the  for- 
mula and  read  the  examples.     Point  out  that  unless  the  goal 
is  very  specific  in  nature,   for  example,  obtaining  a  G.E.D., 
it  is  best  to  write  an  "umbrella"  statement  with  an  end  of 
the  year  target  date,   such  as:     Ms.   Smita  will  care  for  all 
of  family's  nutrition  needs  by  June • 1 .     You  can  qualify  this 
statement  by  including  needs-  that  must  be  met  immediately, 
such  as:     Ms.  Smith  will  care  for  all  of  family's  nutrition 
needs  including  applying  for  food  stamps  by  June  1.     It  is 
necessary  to  write  a  goal  that  will  cover  any  situations  or 
needs  that  may  arise  during  the  year  in  each  area.     An  in- 
clusive statement  guarantees  that  the  immediate  needs  will 
be  taken  care  of,  and  the  umbrella  part  of  the  statement 
covers  any  new  needs  that  may  arise  during  the  year.  Our 
ultimate  goal,  of  course,  is  that  Head  Start  parents  become 
able  to  independently  care  for  all  of  their  family  needs. 
Even  tlaough  the  target  date  is  most  often  the  end  of  the 
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year,   the  short-term  objectives  written  for  the  qoals  will 
indicate  dates  for  each  step  outlined.     This  means  that 
although  the  target  date  for  a  nutrition  goal  may  he  the 
end  of  the  year,   the  short-term  objective  for  appl/ing 
for  food  stamps  will  have  a  due  date  of  November  1.  I^he 
process  of  outlining  a  sequence  of  short-term  objectives 
helps  parents  learn  the  problem-solving  skills  they  need 
to  meet  tb.eir  own  needs . 

c.  Display  overhead  transparency  #22;   read  each  step  and  the 
examples. 

d.  Display  overhead  transparency  #23.     As  a  large  group,  dp 
each  step.      (A  possible  goal:     Mrs.  Jones  will  obtain 
necessary  social  services  for  her  family  including  day 
care  and  financial  assistance  by  June  1.)     Remind  partici- 
pants to  write  broad  statements;   s}::^cific  tasks,  such  as 
obtaining  day  care,  will  have  an  -arlier  completion  date 
as  indicated  in  the  short-term  -ctive. 

e.  Display  overhead  transparency  #  This  transparency  out- 
lines the  next  task  for  the  I.S.t-^  Allow  about  30 
minutes  for  this  task.      (If  time  is  limited,  assign  one 
area  to  each  team.) 

f.  At  the  end  of  30  minutes,  ask  each  team  to  share  the  long- 
term  goals  they  wrote.     Display  overhead  transparency  #25. 

g.  The  last  task  of  this  workshop  is  to  prioritize  the  long- 
term  goals  and  write  them  on  the  I.S.P.   form.  Parents 
determine  the  order  of  priority. 

For  Agency  Family 

a .  Introduction 

Parent  goals  are  written  for  the  social  services,  health, 
nutrition  and  parent  involvement  components.     They  are 
written  differently  than  for  a  child  because  family  needs 
can  surface  at  various  times  during  the  year.  Long-term 
goals  for  parents  are  based  on  expressed  needs  identified 
on  the  component  assessment  tools.     These  goals  are  stated 
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as  broad  statements  that  could  include  any  needs  that  might 
arise  during  the  year. 

Display  overhead  transparency  #21  which  shows  the  formula 
for  parent  long-term  goals.     Discuss  each  part  of  the  for- 
mula and  read  the  examples.     Point  out  that  unless  the  goal 
is  very  specific  in  nature",   for  example,  obtaining  a  G.E.D., 
it  is  best  to  write  an  "umbrella"  statement,  such  as:  Ms. 
Smith  will  care  for  all  of  family's  nutrition  needs  by 
June  1.     You  can  qualify  this  statement  by  including  needs 
that  must  be  met  immediately,  such  as:     Ms.  Smith  will  care 
for  all  of  family's  nutrition  needs  including  applying  for 
food  stamps  by  June  1. 

It  is  necessary  to  write  a  goal  that  will  cover  any  situa- 
tions or  needs  that  may  arise  during  the  year  in  each  area. 
An  inclusion  statement  guarantees  that  the  immediate  needs 
will  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  umbrella  part  of  the  state- 
ment covers  any  new  needs  that  may  arise  during  the  year. 
Our  ultimate  goal,  of  course,   is  that  Head  Start  parents 
become  able  to  independently  care  for  all  of  their  family 
needs.     Even  though  the  target  date  is  most  often  the  end 
of  the  year,   the  short-term  objectives  written  for  the  goals 
will  indicate  dates  for  each  step  outlined.     This  means  that 
although  the  target  date  for  a  nutrition  goal  may  be  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  short-term  objective  for  applying  for  food 
stamps  will  have  a  due  date  of  November  1.     The  process  of 
outlining  a  sequence  of  short-term  objectives  helps  parents 
learn  the  problem-solving  skills  they  need  to  meet  their  own 
needs . 

Display  overhead  transparency  ^22;   read  each  step  and  the 
examples . 

Display  overhead  transparency  #26.     As  a  large  group,  do 
each  step. 

Display  overhead  transparency  #27.     This  transparency  outlines 
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the  next  task  for  the  I.£.r.    ^e.nu.     Ailov  about, 
-mutes   for  tiiLs  task.      If  zir.c   is  limited,   as3i<-:i.  oiie 
ar."».^a  to  each  tt^am. 
f.     At  the  end  oL    j50  minutes,   ask  earrh  team  to  share  tlie 

long-term  goals  they  wrote.  Display  overhead  transparency 
#28. 

q.     The  last  task  of  this  workshop  is  to  prioritize  the  long- 
term  goal  and  write  them  on  the  I.S.P.   form.  Parents 
determine  the  order  of  priority- 
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Long-Term  Goals 
Tranr^parency  #2 


G-TI 


WHO 


CHIP 


STACY 


WILL  DO  WHAT 


complete  behavior  or 
child  action  that  will  be 

achieved 


WILL  INCREASE  FINE  MOTOR  SKILLS  TO 
THE  5  YEAR,  2  MONTH  LEVEL  AS  MEA- 
SURED BY  THE  ALPERN  BOLL  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL PROFILE 


WILL  INCREASE  COGNITIVE  SKILLS  BY 
8  MONTHS  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  ALPERN 
BOLL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE 


BY 

WHAT  DATE 


end  of 
school  year 


BY  JUNE  1 


BY  JUNE  1 


^  .c  .c 


Long-T€:rm  Goals 
Transpe.rency  #3 
Handout.  #1 


CONSIDERATIONS 

^^^^^^^^ 

1.    HOW  DOES  THE  HANDICAP  AFFECT  EACH  DEVELOPMENTAL  AREA? 
WHAT  IS  THE  SEVERITY  OF  THE  HANDICAP? 


2.    WHAT  IS  THE  CHILD'S  RATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  EACH  AREA? 


3.    WHAT  PROGRAM  OPTION  WILL  THE  CHILD  BE  ENROLLED  IN? 
WHAT  IS  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  PROGRAM  YEAR? 

^.    WHAT  OUTSIDE  AND/OR  INDIVIDUAL  SERVICES  WILL  BE 
PROVIDED? 

5.  WHAT  IS  THE  TEACHER/PUPIL  RATIO? 

6.  WHAT  AMOUNT  OF  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  IS  ANTICIPATED? 
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Transparency  #4 


CONSIDERATIONS 


HOW  DOES  THE  HANDICAP  AFFECT  EACH 
EDUCATIONAL  AREA?   WHAT  IS  THE 
SEVERITY  OF  THE  HANDICAP? 


1. 


WHAT  IS  THE  RATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  EACH  DEVELOPMENTAL  AREA? 


WHAT  PROGRAM  OPTION  WILL  THE 
CHILD  BE  ENROLLED  IN?  WHAT 
IS  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
YEAR? 

I.    WHAT  OUTSIDE  AND/OR  INDIVI- 
DUAL SERVICES  WILL  BE  PRO- 
VIDED? 

WHAT  IS  THE  TEACHER/PUPIL 
RATIO? 

5.    WHAT  AMOUNT  OF  PARENT  IN- 
VOLVEMENT IS  ANTICIPATED? 


2. 


3. 


4. 


MICHAEL  IS. DELAYED  APPROXI- 
MATELY Ik  YEARS  IN  LANGUAGE. 
HIS  PROGRESS  IN  THE  SOCIALI- 
ZATION AREA  IS  RELATED  TO 
HIS  DELAYS  IN  LANGUAGE. 

LANGUAGE 
COGNITIVE 
SELF-HELP 
FINE/GROSS  MOTOR 
SOCIALIZATION 


76% 
72% 


CLASSROOM  PROGRAM:  DAYS 
A  WEEK,  3  HOURS  A  DAY,  8 
MONTHS. 

SPEECH/UNGUAGE  THERAPY  ONE 
HOUR  PER  WEEK,  10  MINUTES  IN- 
DIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION  TIMES 
A  WEEK. 


5.  1:7 


6.    MOTHER  EXPRESSES  CONCERN  AND 
IS  WILLING  TO  WORK  WITH 
'  MICHAEL  ON  INDIVIDUAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES AT  HOME. 


ERIC 
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WRITING  LONG-TERM  GOALS  FOR  A  CHILD 
USING  A  DEVELOPMENTAL  AGE 

1.    Find  a  child's  current  developmental  age  in  one  educational 
area  from  a  standardized  test. 


2.    Determine  how  many  months  you  think  the  child  will  increase 
in  this  area  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
"Remember  the  considerations  when  making  this  guesstimate. 


3.    Write  the  long-term  goal  by:    1.    stating  the  number  of 

months  the  child  will  improve;   or  2.     BY  PROJECTING  THE  CHILd's 

developmental  age  level  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

EXAMPLES 

Will  increase  her  cognitive  skills  by  June  1. 

to  the  ^  year  2  month  level  as 

MEASURED  BY  THE  AlPERN/BoLL  DEVELOP- 
mental profile 

Will  increase  his  language  skills  by        By  June  1. 
9  months  as  measured  by  the  zimmerman 
Pre-school  Language  Scale. 
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Jason 


ERIC 


Long-Term  Goals 
Overhead  Transparency  #6 


FIND  MICHAEL'S  DEVELOPf^ENTAL  AGE  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  AREA- 
ON  THE  ALPERN/BOLL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE.  ' 

REVIEW  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS: 

*  MICHAEL  IS  A  YEARS,  2  MONTHS 

z 

*  HE  WILL  RECEIVE  8  MONTHS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

*  MICHAEL'S  HANDICAPPING  AREA.  IS  LANGUAGE.    HE  IS  DELAYED 
APPROXIMATELY  Ih  YEARS  IN  THIS  AREA  ' 

*  HE  WILL  RECEIVE  10  MINUTES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  DAILY 

*  THE  TEACHER/PUPIL  RATIO  IS  1:7 

*  HE  WILL  BE  IN  THE  CENTER  3  HOURS  PER  DAY,  A  DAYS  A  WEEK 

*  MS.  JONES  IS  WILLING  TO  WORK  WITH  MICHAEL  ON  INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITIES  AT  HOME 

MICHAEL  WILL  RECEIVE  SPEECH/LANGUAGE  THERAPY  1  HOUR  PER  WEEK 

WRITE  A  COMPLETE  LONG-TERM  GOAL  BY:    1.    STATING  THE  NUMBER 
OF  MONTHS  HE  WILL  IMPROVE;  OR  2.    BY  PROJECTING  HIS  DEVEL- 
OPMENTAL AGE  LEVEL  BY  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR, 


WILL  DO  WHAT 


BY  WHAT  DATE 


BY  THE 


WILL  INCREASE 


SKILLS 


NUMBER 


BY  

MEASURED  BY  THE 


MONTHS  AS 


OF  MONTHS 


BY 


WILL  INCREASE 


SKILLS 


AGE 


TO  THE   

MEASURED  BY  THE 


AGE  LEVEL  AS 


LEVEL 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FO0RITING  LONG-TERPl  GOALS  FOR 
MICHAEL  USING  A  DEVELOPMENTAL  AGE 


1.  CONTINUE  WORKING  AS  AN  I.S.P.  TEAM. 

2.  WRITE  LONG-TERM  GOALS  ON  YOUR  I.S.P.  WORKSHEETS  IN  THE 
AREAS  OF  COGNITION,  SOCIAL/BEHAVIOR,  FINE  MOTOR,  GROSS 
MOTOR,  AND  SELF-HELP. 

3.  REMEMBER  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS  WHEN  PROJECTING  LONG-TERM 
GOA.  )  FOR  MICHAEL: 

"  MICHAEL  IS  4  YEARS,  2  MONTHS 

*  HE  WILL  RECEIVE  8  MONTHS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

*  MICHAEL'S  HANDICAPPING  AREA  IS  LANGUAGE.    HE  IS  DELAYED 
APPROXIMATELY  Ih  YEARS  IN  THIS  AREA 

^  HE  WILL  RECEIVE  10  MINUTES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 
DAILY 

*  THE  TEACHER/PUPIL  RATIO  IS  1:7 

*  HE  WILL  BE  IN  THE  CENTER  3  HOURS  PER  DAY.  4  DAYS  A  WEEK 

*  MS.  JONES  IS  WILLING  TO  WORK  WITH  MICHAEL  ON  INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITIES  AT  HOME 

*  MICHAEL  WILL  RECEIVE  SPEECH/LANGUAGE  THERAPY  1  HOUR 

•    PER  WEEK 


ERIC 
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Overhead  Transparency  #8 


f'UCHAEL'S  LONG-TERM  GOALS  USING  DEVELOPflENTAL  AGES 

1.  mCHAEL  WILL  INCREASE  COGNITIVE  SKILLS  TO  THE  ^  YEAR.  2  MTH 
LEVEL  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  ALPERN/BOLL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE 

BY  JUNE  1.  ,  , 

(age  level) 

MICHAEL  WILL  INCREASE  COGNITIVE  SKILLS  BY  10  MONTHS  /^S  MEASURED 

BY  THE  ALPERN/BOLL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE  BY  JUNE  1. 

(number  of  months) 

2.  MICHAEL  WILL  INCREASE  SOCIAL/BEHAVIOR  SKILLS  TO  THE  3  YEAR,  8 
MONTH  LEVEL  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  ALPERN/BOLL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE 

BY  JUNE  1.  .  ,  , 

(age  level) 

MICHAEL  WILL  INCREASE  SOCIAL/BEHAVIOR  SKILLS  BY  8  MONTHS  AS 

.      MEASURED  BY  THE  ALPERN/BOLL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE  BY  JUNE  1. 

(number  of  months) 


MICHAEL  WILL  INCREASE  PHYSICAL  SKILLS  TO  THE  FOUR  YEAR  LEVEL 
AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  ALPERN/BOLL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE  BY  JUNE  1. 

(age  level) 

MICHAEL  WILL  INCREASE  PHYSICAL  SKILLS  BY  10  MONTHS  AS  MEASURED 

BY  THE  ALPERN/BOLL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE  BY  JUNE  1. 

(number  of  months) 

^.    MICHAEL  WILL  INCREASE  SELF-HELP  SKILLS  TO  AGE  LEVEL  AS  MEASURED 

BY  THE  ALPERN/BOLL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE  BY  JUNE  I.  - 

(age  level) 

MICHAEL  WILL  INCREASE  SELF-HELP  SKILLS  BY  lA  MONTHS  AS  MEASURED 
BY  THE  ALPERN/BOLL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE  BY  JUNE  1. 

('NUMBER  OF  MONTHS) 

Er|c  ^23 


CONSIDERATIONS 


1.    HOW  DOES  THE  HANDICAP  AFFECT  1. 
EACH  EDUCATIONAL  AREA?  WHAT 
IS  THE  SEVERITY  OF  THE  HANDICAP? 


2.    WHAT  IS  THE  CHILD'S  RATE  OF  2. 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  EACH  AREA? 


3.    WHAT  PROGRAM  OPTION  WILL  THE  3. 
CHILD  BE  ENROLLED  IN?  WHAT 
IS  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
YEAR? 


4.    WHAT  OUTSIDE  AND/OR  INDIVIDUAL       .  ^. 
SERVICES  WILL  BE  PROVIDED'? 


5.    WHAT  IS  THE  TEACHER/PUPIL  5. 
RATIO?  • 


6.    WHAT  AMOUNT  OF  PARENT  IN-  6. 
VOLVEMENT  IS  ANTICIPATED? 


Long-Term  Goals 
Transparency  #9 


ERIC 
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Overhead  Transparency  #10 


1.    FIND  THE  CHILD'S  DEVELOPMENTAL  AGE  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  AREA. 


2.    REVIEW  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS: 


3.  WRITE  A  COMPLETE  LONG-TERM  GOAL  BY  1.  STATING  THE  NUMBER  OF 
MONTHS  THE  CHILD  WILL  IMPROVE;  OR  2.  PROJECTING  THE  CHILD'S 
DEVELOPMENTAL  AGE  LEVEL  BY  THE  END' OF  THE  YEAR. 


1.     BY  THE 
NUMBER 


2.  BY 
AGE 
LEVEL 


WILL  DO  WHAT 


WILL  INCREASE 
TO  THE   


OF  MONTHS     MEASURED  BY  THE 


WILL  INCREASE 
BY   


MEASURED  BY  THE 


SKILLS 


AGE  LEVEL  AS 


SKILLS 


MONTHS  AS 
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BY  WHAT  DATE 


Long-Term  Goaln 

Overhead  Transparency  #11 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  WRITING  LONG-TERM  GOALS 
USING  A  DEVELOPMENTAL  AGE 


1.    CONTINUE  WORKING  IN  AN  I.S.P.  TEAM. 


2.    WRITE  THE  LONG-TERM  GOALS  ON  YOUR  I.S.P.  WORKSHEETS  IN 
THE  AREAS  OF  COGNITION,  SOCIAL/BEHAVIOR,  FINE  MOTOR, 
GROSS  MOTOR  AND  SELF-HFIP. 


3.    REMEMBER  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS  WHEN  PROJECTING  LONG-TERM 
GOALS: 
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Overhead  Transparency  #12 


LOflG-TEPM  GOALS 
i;G  LtVTLGPr'E'iTAL  AGlG 


/ 


/ 
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Long-Term  Goals 
Transparency  #13 


WHO 


WILL  DO  WHAT 


child 


JOHN 


SAM 


ERIC 


complete  behavior  or 
action  that  will  be 
achieved 


BY 

WHAT  DATE 


end  of 
school  year 


i   WILL  PERFORfi  ALL  ITEMS  IN  THE  SELF- 
HELP  AREA  ON  THE  PORTAGE  CHECKLIST 
UP  TO  r/89  EXCLUDING  #88 


WILL  PERFORM  ALL  ITEMS  IN  THE  FINE 
MOTOR  AREA  ON  THE  LEARNING  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT PROFILE  UP  TO  ff  36- 


WILL  PERFORM  ALL  ITEMS  IN  THE  COG- 
NITIVE AREA  ON  THE  MARSHALLTOWN 
BEHAVIORIAL  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE 
UP  TO  ,1^59 


23, 


BY  JUNE  1 


BY  JUNE  1 


BY  JUNE  1 


Long-Term  Goals 

Overhead  Transparency  #14 


liRITHlG  LONG-TERM  GOALS  FOR  A  CHILD 
USIiiG  A  UEVELOPHEnTAL  CHECKLIST 

Look  at  the  child's  present  behaviors  on  the  checklist. 

Begin  with  the  first  item  the  child  cannot  do  and  move 
ahead  on  the  checklist  until  you  have  found  the  highest 
skill  you  think  the  child  will  achieve  by  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

*ReMEMBER  the  CONSIDERATIONS  WHEN  MAKING  THIS  GUESSTIMATE. 

Write  the  long-term  goal  by  stating  the  highest  skill  to 
be  achieved  and  exclude  any  items  that  are  inappropriate. 


EXAMPLES 

WILL  PERFORM  ALL  ITEMS    IN  THE  By  JuNE  1. 

self-help  area  on  the  portage 
Checklist  up  to  #98  excluding  #88. 

WILL  PERFORM  ALL  ITEMS   IN  THE  By  JuNE  1. 

gross  motor  area  on  the  learning 
Accomplishment  Profile  up  to  #53 
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Overhead  Transparency  #15 


1.  LOOK  AT  THE  SKILLS  MICHAEL  HAS  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  AREA 
O'i  THE  PORTAGE  CHECKLIST. 

2.  REVIEW  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS: 

*  MICHAEL  IS  4  YEARS,  2  MONTHS 

*  HE  WILL  RECEIVE  8  MONTHS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

MICHEAL'S  HANDICAPPING  AREA  IS  LANGUAGE.    HE  IS  DELAYED 

APPROXIMATELY  1^  YEARS  IN  THIS  AREA 

HE  WILL  RECEIVE  10  MINUTES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

DAILY 

THE  TEACHER/PUPIL  RATIO  IS  1:7 
"  HE  WILL  BE  IN  THE  CENTER  3  HOURS  PER  DAY,  4  DAYS  A  WEEK 
"  MS.  JONES  IS  WILLING  TO  WORK  WITH  MICHAEL  ON  INDIVIDUAL 

ACTIVITIES  AT  HOME 

MICHAEL  WILL  RECEIVE  SPEECH/LANGUAGE  THERAPY  1  HOUR  PER 
WEEK 

3.  WRITE  A  COMPLETE  LONG-TERM  GOAL  BY  STATING  THE  HIGHEST 
SKILL  TO  BE  GAINED  BY  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 


iO 


ERIC 


WILL  DO  WHAT 


WiLL  PERFORM  ALL  ITEMS  IN  THE 

AREA  ON  THE  . 

NUMBER  


UP  TO 


(excluding  any  inappropriate  skills) 
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BY  WHAT  DATE 
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Overhead  Transparency  #16 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  WRITING  LONG-TERM  GOALS 
FOR  MICHAEL  USING  A  DEVELOPMENTAL  CHECKLIST 

1.  CONTINUE  WORKING  AS  AN  I.S.P.  TEAM. 

2.  WRITE  LONG-TERM  GOALS  ON  YOUR  I.S.P.  WORKSHEETS  IN  THE 
AREAS  OF  FINE  MOTOR,  SELF-HELP,  GROSS  MOTOR,  SOCIALIZATION 
AND  COGNITION. 

3.  REMEMBER  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS  WHEN  PROJECTING  LONG-TERM 
GOALS  FOR  MICHAEL: 

*  MICHAEL  IS  i|  YEARS,  2  MONTHS 

*  HE  WILL  RECIEVE  8  MONTHS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

*  MICHAEL'S  HANDICAPPING  AREA  IS  LANGUAGE.    HE  IS  DELAYED 
APPROXIMATELY  l\  YEARS  IN  THIS  AREA. 

*  HE  WILL  RECEIVE  10  MINUTES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  DAILY 

*  THE  TEACHER/PUPIL  RATIO  IS  1:7 

*  HE  WILL  BE  IN  THE  CENTER  3  HOURS  PER  DAY,  ^1  DAYS  A  WEEK 

*  MS.  JONES  IS  WILLING  TO  WORK  WITH  MICHAEL  ON  INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITIES  AT  HOME 

*  MICHAEL  WILL  RECEIVE  SPEECH/LANGUAGE  THERAPY  1  HOUR  PER 

WEEK 


ERIC 
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MICHAEL'S  LONG-TERM  GOALS 

USING  A  DEVELOPMENTAL  CHECKLIST 

1,    MICHAEL  WILLPERFORM  ALL  ITEMS  IN  THE  SELF-HELP  AREA  ON 
THE  PORTAGE  CHECKLIST  UP  TO  /;39  BY  JUNE  1. 


2.    MICHAEL  WILL  PERFORM  ALL  ITEMS  IN  THE  FINE  MOTOR  AREA 
ON  THE  PORTAGE  CHECKLIST  UP  TO  //112  BY  JUNE  1. 


3.    MICHAEL  WILL  PERFORM  ALL  ITEMS  IN  THE  GROSS  MOTOR  AREA 
ON  THE  PORTAGE  CHECKLIST  UP  TO  #118  EXCLUDING  #s  m 
AND  115  BY  JUNE  1. 


^.    MICHAEL  WILL  PERFORM  ALL  ITEMS  IN  THE  COGNITIVE  AREA  ON 
THE  PORTAGE  CHECKLIST  UP  TO  #76  BY  JUNE  1. 


5.    MICHAEL  WILL  PERFORM  ALL  ITEMS  IN  THE  SOCIALIZATION  AREA 
ON  THE  PORTAGE  CHECKLIST  UP  TO  #69  BY  JUNE  1. 


ERIC 
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Overhead  Transparency  #18 


1.  LOOK  AT  '  ■•[:  SKILLS  THE  CHILD  HAS  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  AREA 
ON  THE  L._yELOPI',ENTAL  CHECKLIST. 

2.  REVIEW  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS; 


3.    WRITE  A  COMPLETE  LONG-TERM  GOAL  BY  STATING  THE  HIGHEST 
SKILL  TO  BE  GAINED  BY  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 


WILL  DO  WHAT 


will  perform  all  items  in  the 

area  on  the  

number'  


UP  TO 


(excluding  any  inappropriate  skills) 
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BY  WHAT  DATE 


Long-Term  Goals 

Overhead  Transparency  #19 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  WRITING  LONG  TERM  GOALS 
FOR  A  CHILD  USING  A  DEVELOPMENTAL  CHECKLIST 


1.  CONTINUE  WORKING  AS  AN  I.S.P.  TEAM. 

2.  WRITE  LONG  TERM  GOALS  ON  YOUR  I.S.P.  WORKSHEETS  IN  THE 
AREAS  OF  FINE  MOTOR,  SELF-HELP,  GROSS  MOTOR,  SOCIALIZATION 
AND  COGNITION. 


3.    REMEMBER  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS  WHEN  PROJECTING  LONG  TERM 
GOALS: 


ERIC 
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Overhead  Transparency  #-20 


  's  LONG-TERM  GOALS 

USING  THE   
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Long-Term  Goals 
Transparency  #21 


LONG-TERM  GOALS 


WHO 


parent 


Ms.  SMITH 


1r.&  Mrs. 
ANDERSON 


ERIC 


WILL  DO  WHAT 


complete  behavior  or 
action  that  will  be 
achieved 


WILL  OBTAIN  NECESSARY  MEDICAL  SER- 
VICES FOR  HER  FAMILY  (  INCLUDING 
UPDATING  JIM'S  SHOTS) 


WILL  ATTEND  PARENT- EDUCATION 
MEETINGS  ONCE  A  MONTH 


24 


i 


target  date 


BY  JUNE  1 


BY  JUNE  1 


Long-Term  Goals 

Overhead  Transparency  #22 


WRITING  A  LONG-TERM  GOAL  FOR  A 
FAMILY  USING  EXPRESSED  NEEDS 

1.    Look  at  the  I.S.P,  worksheets  or  component  assessment 
tools  in  order  to  review  expressed  needs  of  the  family. 


2.     ^HOO^SE  A  TARGET  DATE, 


3.    Write  as  a  complete  long-term  goal. 


EXAMPLES 


Ms.  Landers 


Ms.  O'Brien 


Mr.  Scott 


WILL  PROVIDE  FOR  HER  FAMILY  S 
HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS   (INCLUDING  UP- 
DATING Jim's  shot  record) 

WILL  PARTICIPATE   IN  A  CENTER 
ACTIVITY  AT  LEAST  ONCE  A  MONTH 

WILL  TAKE  CARE  OF  HIS  FAMILY'S 
NUTRITIONAL  NEEDS  (INCLUDING 
APPLYING  FOR  WIC) 


By  June  1 


By  June  1 


By  June  1 
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Overhead  Transparency  #23 


WRITING  LONG-TERfi  GOALS  FOR  THE  JONES  FAMILY 
1.    Look  at  the  social  services  section  on  the  I.S.P.  worksheets. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 

STRENGTHS  EXPRESSED  NEEDS 

-Mother  works  -needs  day  care  for  children 

-needs  financial  assistance 

Comments:  'transportation  might  be  needed 


2.  Choose  A  TARGET  DATE.    State  the  long-term  goal  in  broad 
terms  so  it  could  include  any  expressed  needs  that  might 
, arise  during  the  year. 

3,  Write  a  complete  long-term  goal. 
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Overhead  Transparency  #24 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  WRITING  LONG-TERM  GOALS 
FOR  THE  JONES  FAMILY 


CONTINUE  WORKING  AS  AN  I  .S.P.  TEAM. 


WRITE  COMPLETE  LONG-TERM  GOALS  ON  YOUR  WORKSHEETS  FOR 
THE  JONES  FAMILY  USING  EXPRESSED  NEEDS  IN  THE  AREAS  OF 
NUTRITION,  health;  AND  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT. 
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LONG-TERM  GOALS  FOR  the' JONES  FAf^.ILY 

mmiim 

MS.  JONES  WILL  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  NUTRITIONAL  NEEDS  OF 
HER  FAMILY  BY  JUNE  1. 


HEALTH  ^  . 

MS.  JONES  WILL  OBTAIN  NECESSARY  HEALTH^ SERVICES  (INCLUDING 
UPDATING  IMMUNIZATIONS  AND  ARRANGING  DOCTOR  APPOINTMENTS 
WHEN  NECESSARY)  BY  JUNE  1.  - 


PARFNT  INVOLVEMENT 

MS.  JONES  WILL  PARTICIPATE  IN  AT  LEAST  ONE  CENTER 
ACTIVITY  A  MONTH  (TO  INCLUDE  WORKSHOPS  ON  NUTRITION 
AND  BEHAVIOR  MANAGEMENT)  AND  WILL  PLAN  AND  CARRY  OUT 
ACTIVITIES  WITH  MICHAEL  10  MINUTES  PER  DAY  BY  JUNE  1. 


I 
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WRITING  LONG-TERM  GOALS  FOR  THE 


FAMILY 


1.    Look  at  the  social  services  section  on  the  I.S.P.  worksheets. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 


strengths 


expressed  needs 


Comments: 


2.  Choose  a  target  date.    State  the  long-term  goal  in  broad 

TERMS  so  it  could  INCLUDE  ANY  EXPRESSED  NEEDS  THAT  MIGHT 
arise  during  THE  YEAR. 

3.  Write  a  complete  long-term  goal. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  WRITING  LONG-TERM  GOALS 
FOR  THE    FAMILY 


1.    CONTINUE  WORKING  AS  AN  I.S.P.  TEAM. 


\  2.    WRITE  COMPLETE  LONG  TERM  GOALS  ON  YOUR  WORKSHEETS 
\ 


^      FOR  THE  FAMILY  USING  EXPRESSED  NEEDS  IN 


THE  AREAS  OF  NUTRITION,  HEALTH,  AND  PARENT  INVOLVE- 
MENT. 


24 . 
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LONG-TERM  GOALS 
FOR  THE    FAMILY 

NUTRITION 


HEALLH 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 
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Handout  #2 


lONG-TEPaM  GOALS 


The:  second  step  in  developing  an  Individual  Service  Plan  is  projecting  long- 
term  equals.     L/3ng'term  goals  are  broad  statements  of  what  the  child  and 
parent,  will  accomplish  by  end  of  the  school  year.     Based  on  all  of  the 

gathered  information,   the  I. S. P.   team  writes  long-term  goals  for  each 
component  area.     Long-term  goals  provide  teachers  and  parents  with  an  end 
point  to  work  toward. 

Long-term  goals  arc  written  for  each  component  area.     Educational  goals  - 
one  for  ca<;h  developmental  area   (motor,   language,   cognitive,  social/be- 
havior,  and  self-help)   -  are  written  for  the  child  based  on  the  current 
level  oi    functioning  and  other  considerations.     Parent  goals  are  written 
for  the  health,   nutrition,  p.:  rent  involvement,  and  social  services  areas 
and  are  ba.sed  on  the  expressed  needs   identified  in  the  component  assessment 
tool.     Parent  and  child  goals  are  written  differently. 

There  are  no  "right"  answers  in  projecting  long-term  goals  for  a  child; 
based  on.  a  careful  and  thoughtful  looK  at  relevant  considerations  such 
as  learning  rate,   severity  of  handicap,  program  option,   etc.    .   the  team 
makes  an  intelligent  "guesstimate"  about  what  the  child  can  accomplish 
by  the  end  of  the  program  year.     Goals  set  too  low  can  cause  staff  to  lower 
their  expectations  and  underestimate  the  child.     Goals  set  too  high  can 
lead  to  frustration,  but  it  is  better  to  over  rather  than  underestimate 
what  a  child  will  be  able  to  do.     Parent  goal-  will  vary  according  to  the 
specific  expressed  needs  of  each  family. 

The  formula  for  long  term  goals  is: 


WHO 

WILL  DO  WHAT 

BY  WHAT  DATE 

child/parent 

COMPLETE  BEHAVIOR  OR 

END  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR/ 

ACTION  THAT  WILL  BE 

TARGET  DATE 

ACHIEVED 

! 
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Long-Term  Goals 
CONSIDERATIONS  Reference 
hy  liari>.ira  L.  Wolfe,   Maureen  L.  Griffin,  and  Jordcina  D.  Zogcr 


The  projection  of  long-term  goals  entails       thoughtful  examination  of 
a  number  of  variables.     These  variables  or  considerations  allov;  us  to  make 
an  intelligent  "guesstimate"  about  what  a  child  can  accomplish  by  the  end 
of  the  program  year.     They  will  vary  for  each  child  and  will  affect  how 
much  progress  each  child  will  make.     Examine  each  of  the  following  con- 
sideratioris  for  each  ciiiiU,  and,  based  on  this  information,  you  will  be 
able  to  determine  long-term  goals. 


SEVE.RI^fY  OF  HANDICAP 

How  severe  is   the  handicap?     Could  the  handicapping  condition  cause 
developmental  lags  in  any  other  areas?     For  example,  could  a  language 
handicap  affect  motor  development,  socialization  or  self-help  skills? 


RATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Tiic  learning  rate  or  rate  of  development  is  equal  to:     developmental  age. 

chronological  age 

Convert  these  ages  to  months,   e.g.,   four  years ,   two  months  equals  50  months; 
then  convert  the  ratio  into  a  percentage  by  dividing  developmental  age  by 
chronological  age. 

For  example:     A  four  year,   two  month  old  child  is  performing  at  the 
three  year,   four  month  level  in  language.     The  ratio  would  look  like  this: 

developmental  age    =     three  years,  4  months     =     40  months     =  80% . 

chronological  age  four  years,   two  months        50  months 

This  child's  learning  rate  or  rate  of  development  is  80%,   that  is,   this  child 
has  learned  about  80%  of  what  a  normally  developing  child  has  learned  in  this 
area.     This  is  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the  child's  learning  raf^  is.     It  is 
not  to  be  used  as  the  single  consideration  in  projecting  long-term  goals. 


PROGRAM  OPTION/LENGTH  OF  PROGRAM 

Is  the  program  option  classroom,  home-based  or  a  combination  program? 
TT^, .  J   ..^-1-     hr-.-w  Tr,r;nv  hriur'".  ^  r'^v.   and  ^f^y  how  many  months  does  the 

program  run? 

OUTSIDE  AND/OR  INDIVIDUAL  SERVICES  AVAILABLE 

In  the  classroom  or  home,  how  many  times  a  week  and  for  what  time  period 
will  individual  instruction  be  received,   if  at  all?    For  outside  agencies, 
what  type  of  ser/ices   (speech  therapy,  occupational  therapy,   etc.)   will  be 
provided,   for  how  many  hours  a  week,  and  for  how  many  months? 


TEACHER/P^IL  RATIO 

The  teacher/pupil  ratio  ~  number  of  teachers.     For  example,   in  a  classroom 

number  of  students 

of  18  students  with  a  teacher  and  a  teacher  assistant,  the  teacher/child  ratio 
is  2:18  or  1:9.  Also  take  into  consideration  volunteers,  foster  grandparents, 
etc . 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


ERIC 


Will  the  parents  work  with  their  child  at  home?    Volunteer  in  the  classroom? 
Atterid  parent  education  meetings?    Be  an  active  member  of  the  I.S.P.  team? 
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BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 


OVERVIEW 

At  this  point  we  will  be  stepping  out  of  the  I.S.P.  process  and  learning 
to  write  behavioral  objectives.     Behavioral  objectives  are  used  in  writing 
both  short-term  objectives  and  instructional  objectives.     Writing  short- 
term  objectives  and  instructional  objectives  in  behavioral  terms  will  tell 
the  teacher  specifically  what  to  teach  and  if  the  child  has  achieved  the 
objective . 

As  a  result  of  this  session,  participants  will: 

1.  state  the  components  of  a  behavioral  objective;  and 

2.  write  four  ce>mplote  behavioral  objectives. 

The  following  readings  are  recommended  as  sources  of  additional  information 
about  behavioral  objectives.     They  are  referenced  in  Appendix  A  of  this 
training  guide. 

Ka£lv_Chj^^  Disabilities:     A  Self-paced  Course 

fo^^Traijiing  Staff  to  Identify  and  Integrate  Children  with 
IjandjA^rl^^  Into  Preschool  Programs,  Parts  1  and  2-, 

Screening;  Assessment^and^ucational  Progranuning  for  Preschool 
Handicapped  Children:     A  Primer,  pages  41--45; 

Writing  Long-Term  and  Short-Term, Qbj ectives ,  A  Painless  Approach. 

You  will  find  additional  information  about  behavioral  objectives  in  Appendix 
B,  pages  207-208,  of  this  training  guide. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  WORKSHOP 

1.  Duplicate  the  transparencies  and  handouts  from  the  masters  at  the  end 
of  this  section. 

2,  Have  available  an  overhead  transparency  projector,  movie  screen  and 
transparency  marking  pens. 
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3.     Check  the  optional  activities  at  the  end  of  this  section  for  specific 
equipment  and  material  needs. 

This  workshop  will  be  conducted  in  three  parts. 

1)  A  presentation  about  behavioral  objecti/es  using  overhead  transparencies; 

2)  qroup  activities  to  reinforce  concepts  presented;  and 

3)  completion  of  a  worksheet  by  individual  participants. 

1.  Introduce  this  session  by  telling  participants  that  they  will  be  stepping 
out  of  the  I.S.P.  process  to  learn  to  write  behavioral  objectives.  Be- 
havioral objectives  are  used  in  writing  short-term  objectives  and  instruc 
tional  objectives. 

2.  Present  the  transparency  script  with  the  accompanying  transparencies. 
See  pages  7-9  of  this  section. 

3.  Display  transparency  #8.     As  a  group,  review  each  objective,  identifying 
each  part  of  the  behavioral  objective.  Answers: 


JOHN-.ROy  WILL  DPJ\W  A  S2UARE/0N  REOUEST/  ^/^X. 


ERIf/wiLL  SAY  "PLEASE"  AND  "ifiANK 
WITHOUT  Rl.^.IM'lR/  75;  OF  THE  TI^.E. 


r.ARY  ELLEf/wiLL  CCRRlCTLY  TELL  HER  ADDRESs/oN  REQLES/ 
lOO;  OF  THE  TIKE. 


MR.  ANL  MRS-WALTOI^WILL  ATTEND  PARENT  MEETINGS  AT  THE 


SHOWN  HOW 
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4.     Divide  participants  into  groups  of  2-3.     Display  transparency  #9. 
Assign  2  to  3  different  behavioral  objectives  to  each  group.  Ask 
each  group  to  identify  the  missing  part  and  supply  an  appropriate 
answer  for  the  assigned  statements.     Ask  each  group  to  share  their 
answers .     Answers : 

1.  IRAPPLR  WILL  OPtN  A  KllK  CARTON  D!'  

mi  OF  ]HE  TIKI. 

2.  r;.RGARET  WILL  BUILD  A  PYRWID  CP  10  BLOCKS  IN 

ir.iTATioN  J!HQiL¥ELIJ:  ^ 

3.  H.J.  ''W.I.LLJ}Q._.WHAI//_.  INDEPENDiniLY  DURING  STPRY-  • 
IIM  80::  OF  IHL  TIM. 

^.    RADAR  KILL  STAND  ON  ONE  FOOT  FOR  ^-c  SECONDS 

JLm^  V^X. 

COLONEL  POTTER  WILL  VOLUNTEER  IN  THE  CENTER  ".AID/ HOW  .J/iELl'! 

6.  HAWKEYE  "VIW  I     DD  WHAT''         WHEN  SHOWN  HOW  V^X. 

7.  KLINGER  WILL  DRESS  HIMSELF  COMPLETELY  IN  NiALE  CLOTHES 

''AID"   ONCE  EACH  DAY  FOR  FIVE  CONSECUTIVE 

DAYS. 

8.  CHARLES  WILL  r<ARCH  IN"  TIME  TO  MUSIC        "A I D!'  5/3X, 

9.  FRANK  ''M]\  I    nn  WHAT''      WHEN  TEACHER  GUIDES  HIS  HAND 

10.    THE  COOK  WILL  SERVE  NUTRITIOUS  HEALS  (INCLUDING  THE  BASIC  FOUR) 
WHEN  GIVEN  RECIPES  TO  FOLLOW     "  HDW  WELL''  • 
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5.     With  participants  in  the  same  groups,  display  transparency  SIO. 

There  e:re  errors  and  missing  parts  in  these  statements.     Assign  2  to  3 
different  objectives  to  each  group.     Participants  must  find  the  error 
and  correct   it  and/or  find  the  missing  part  and  supply  a  correct  one. 
Ask  each  yroup  to  share  their  answers.  Answers: 

1.  BLRT  WILL  IDLNTIFY  CIRCLE  SQUARE  AND  TRIANGLE  Ofl 
RLOULST  3/3.)(  E/lCII, 

Identify  is  not  specific. 

2,  [RKIE  WILL  PLAY  IN  HIS  OWN  YARD  6/7  DAYS. 

"Aid"  is  missing.  ■ 

•3.    G-:OVER  WILL  WRITE  HIS  NAf'iE  WHEN  ASKED  1/2X. 

1/2X  IS  LESS  THAN  75%. 

i|.    COOKIE  MONSTER  WILL  WALK  FOR  6'  ON  A  BALANCE  BEAM 

RAISED   &'■  WHEN  GIVEN  PHYSICAL  AID  3/4X. 

"Aid"  is  not  specific. 

5.  IHE  COUNT  WILL  RECOGNIZE  THE  NUf-:ERALS  1-10  WHEN 
.   GIVEN  A  KODEL  EACH  TIME  3/3X, 

Recognize  is  not  specific. 

6.  OSCAR  WILL  NAi'iE  COLORS  WHEN  GIVEN  INITIAL  SOUND  CUES 
1/lX  EACH. 

List  colors  to  be  learned. 

7.  KISS  PIGGY  WILL  NOT  HIT  KERMIT  DURING  OPENING  TIME 
5/5  DAYS. 

"Aid"  is  missing/negatively  stated. 

8.  KERMIT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOGNIZE  HIS  NAME  BY  POINTING 
TO  IT  WHEN  SHOWN  ONCE  3/')X. 

"Will  do  What"  is  too  wordy. 

9.  EIG  BIRD  WILL  DRESS  HIMSELF  COMPLETELY  INCLUDING  ALL 
FASTENINGS  EXCEPT  TIES  WHENEVER  NECESSARY. 

"Aid"  is  missing. 

JO.    FOZZY  BEAR  WILL  USE  CONTRACTIONS  CAN'T,  DON'T,  WON'T 
WHEN  GIVEN  PHYSICAL  AID  2/2X  EACH. 

Inappropriate  to  use  physical 
"Aid"  for  naming  skills. 

6.     participants  should  now  complete  their  Behavioral  Objectives  Worksheet 
(Handout  #2).     Read  through  each  set  of  directions  with  the  participants 
Answer  any  questions.     Reassure  the  participants  that  this  is  not  a  test 
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but  an  opportunity  to  practice  nGwly  learned  skills  and  receive  feedback. 
This  is  an  independent  activity.     Circulate  and  answer  any  questions. 
Collect  the  worksheets. 
7.     F<eturn  the  reviewed  worksheets  as  quickly  as  possible.     Be  sure  to 
provide- pos itive  feedback  and  alternative  solutions  to  incorrect  or 
inappropriate  responses.  Answers: 


BEHAV-IORAL  OBJECTIVE  W0R>3Hr:LT 

A.     I  at  J    n/  curK   in  front  of   the  phrases  in  which  the  "WILL  DO  WHAT" 
{-'I!,  ion   IS  .ipi'ro}  r  i.Jte   to   use   in  a  beJuivioral  oi»]cctiVf. 

 WjJl  ii&tor;  ii'  «i  liLoiy  during  story  time  for  five  cinutes. 

\/  Will  print  the   firiit  letter   of  her  nj-"* 

_^    Will  Jttciu^  to   a  thret'-i  jrt    reijtfi  ciirt-rtior, 

 Will  i;'.cr.'.ify  a  t  r  1  ang  1     squa:  ciiclv 

\/ V* ^  1 '-  cut  alonq  .1  curvfd   line  within  "i"  of   the  line 

 Will  enjoy  smqir^;  siirple  4-it  line  bonqs 

 ^Will  develop  j  ucxxJ  at.titude  toward  teacher 

 Will  recoqr.ire  his  name 

_\Zwiii  rL»ik.e  Afi  rtpfiointjnent  with  Dr.  r.nith 

h.     Coaiplrte  theae  objectives  by  jddxrit;  "WITH  WHAT  TY!E  OF  AID". 
S  U.G  G  E  S  T  J  0  ^^^^^        will  pl.*:,'.^  circle,  square  and  triangle  in  a  formboard 
  2/2x  each- 


WHEN  SHOWN  HOW,  WHEN  TEACHER  GUIDES  HANDS 

2,     Rafiunzel  will  walk  up  10  stairs  alternating  feet   


3/4X  daily. 


WHEN  USING  A  HAND  RAIL,  WHEN  SHOWN  HOW 

3,     Moxie  will  keep  his  h&ndii  in  hie  lap  during  group  tune 


4/S  days. 

WITH  ONE  REMINDER,  WHEN  SHOWN  HOW 

4.     Poindexter  will  point  to  10  anunal  picture*   


10/10  pictures- 


IN   IMITATION,  WITH  VERBAL  DIRECTIONS 

5.     Fenittore  will  snap  eight  anaps  on  his  jacket  3/Jx, 

INDEPENDENTLY,  WHEN  TEACHER  GUIDES  HAND 
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KNOW  IS  NOT  OBSERVABLE   

SHOULD  BE  POINT  TO,.  MATCH  OR.  NAME 


SPECIFY  WHAT  K I ND_OF  PHYSICAL  AID 
I  L £_,.x  W I  ThI" a;. D ''. _ 0_F_  A  T EMPLAJE ^ _W H E N 
HAND  IS  GUIDED 

___,"ALIi"  LS_  MIS-SJJ^G  


;.VLr.  vi'JUcil  Jiii  -JZ-lx  tidily. 


SPEri      _WH  AT  KIND  .OF.  VI  SUAL  AID 


l-.'li'idM  v.. 11  ho:    forvjri  fL-r   five  feel  whe:i  teacher  holds  her 

The_"how^weu^needs_^^  

QR..HiGHER  .   

D.     Writt   a  cc;-rlct.e  rur.av.nral  or^eciive  for  esch  one. 

who/will  do  what/with  what  TYPE  OF  AID/hOW  WELL 


g-t-lf  -Help: 
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Overhead  Trans^jarency  Script 


Transparency  ^^1 


Transparency  ^2 


Tr  an.sixirency  \r2 


Transparency  #4 


Distribute  Handout  #1-      {Read  the  definition  of  and 
rationale  for  behavioral  objectives.) 

"A  behavioral  objective  has  four  parts:      'Who,  Will 
Do  What,  With  What  Type  of  Aid,  How  Well.'  Each 
part  of  this  formula  is  written  in  a  specific  way. 
We  will  examine  each  part  and  look  at  som*  examples." 

(Cover  up  all  sections  except  the  "Who".) 
"The   *Who'  part  is  the  person  who  is  engaging  in  the 
behavior,  usually  the  child  or  parent." 
(Uncover  the  "Will  Do  What"  part.) 

"The   'Will  Do  ^"'hat'  part  states  a  specific,  measurable 
and  observable  action:     actions  you  can  see,  hear, 
count.     This  part  must  be  written  so  that  there  is  no 
room  for  misinterpretation.     It  should  pass  the  'stranger 
test,'   that  is,  any  person  who  reads  the    'Will  Do  What' 
part  will  have  the  same  understanding  of  it  as  the 
writer.     Your  choice  of  action  words  will  help  in 
writing  clear  and  unambiguous  statements." 

"Let's  see  if  you  can  choose  specific.     oiDservable  action 
vjords . "     (Beginning  at.  the  top  left,  read  each  word  and 
have  the  group  decide  if  it  is  appropriate  for  a  behav- 
ioral objective;   that  is,   specific,  observable,  and 
measurable.     Mark  each  circle.     See  next  page.) 
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Transparency  #4 
continued 


"As  you  have  discovered,  our  choice  of  wor^s  is  impor- 
tant in  writing  cood  behavioral  objective? 


Transparency  nS 


(Cover  bottom  half  of  transparency.) 
"Short  and  sweet  is  also  a  good  policy      State  the 
action  in  a  concise,   clear  way."     (Read  Mickey's  example.) 
(Uncover  bottom  half  of  transparency.) 
"Be  sure  to  write  in  the  positive.     The  objective 
should  state  what  you  want  the'  child  or  parent  to 
accomplish  -  not  what  to  avoid."     (Read  Kathy's  example.) 


Redisplay 
Transparency  #3 


"The  third  part  of  a  behavioral  objective,    'With  What 
Type  of  Aid,'   indicates  the  specific  assistance  the 
learner   (Who)  will 'have  to  do  the   'Will  Do  What'." 


Transparency  #6 


(Cover  all  of  transparency  except  "Aid"  examples.) 
"Here  are  some  examples  of  the  kinds  of   'Aid'   you  can 
use."     (Uncover  the  first  three  complete  examples  and 
read  them  aloud  asking  participants  to  identify  the 
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"Aid"  parts.     Uncover  the  last  three  examples  and 
generate  at  least  3  types  of  aid  from  the  partici- 
pants for  each  example.) 

"In  writing  this  part  of  the  formula  we  also  need  to 
be  specific.     Tuis  part  must  also  pass  the  'stranger 
test'.     With  physical  aid  or  with  Mom*s  help  is  not 
clear.     Indicate  exactly  what  assistance  the  learner 
will  be  given." 

"The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  behavioral  objective 
is  the  'How  Well ^  This  part  states  how  successfully 
l:he  learner  must  perform  the  task   (Will  Do  What)'." 

Transparency  'irl  "'How  Well'  can  be  expressed  in  three  ways:     as  a 

fraction,   or  percentage  or  in  words.     The  fraction  is 
most  often  used  in  determining  the  criteria  or  'how 
well'   for  academic  skills.     Percentage  and. words  are 
used  most  often  in  the  self-help  or  socialization 
areas  when  the  number  of  times  the  child' will  perform 
the  behavior  cannot    be  controlled.     Fractions  are  the 
most  common  method'  used  in  expressing   'How  Well'.  The 
fraction  and  the  percentage  should  not  be  lower  than 
3/4  or  75%." 


Redisplay 
Transparency  #3 


Now  return  to  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTJNG  THE  WORKSHOP,  step  3. 
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'I'S  AM  ! 

rjAMi-; 

.  PARIJNT 
MKNT 

V/ i  i '  ' 

WHA'l'  i 

 1 



i 

HOW 
WKLL 

TKAM 

NAKi" 

WiiO 

WHAT 

A  I  D 

HOW 

PARENT 
INVOLVE- 
MENT 

  -  -T 

1 

COON  I- 
TIVK 

COGNI- 
TIVE 

NUTRI- 
TION 

NUTRI- 
TION 

Tho  charts  can  be  placed  as  pictured,  or  divided  down  the  middle 
aiid  on  opposite  walls,  back  to  back,   etc.  denendinq  on  facili- 

ties a:^'  personal  preference* 

Divide  the  participants  into  two  teams.  Option:  ask  each  team  to 
name  themselves  and  enter  names  on  charts. 

Ask  the  teams  to  line  up.     Give  the  first  person  in  ea ;       ine  a 
writing  implement   (depending  on  how  your  chart  is  displayed)  . 
Give  these  directions:     when  told  to  start,  the  first  person  in 
each  line  goes  to  the  chart,   fills  in  the  first  space  (Self-Help, 
Who),   returns  to  team  line,  gives  writing  implement  to  next  person 
in  line,  and  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line.     The  next  person  follows 
the  same  sequence  filling  the  next  space  (Self-Help,  What)  and  so 
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on.      (f;i.-uic::rj:;  .in-   filW^i  in  iroin  ^  •  f  t"    t:(>   riqht,    tof>  to  b(,»t- t,oin .  ) 

1.  ; ■  v  ir  r- !• '  t.   ^^rl:;v/^■r•  v.- .1 1.  m         '.irri/cU   ro:.r.^on::'c  . 

H()th  .iiid  <x<  i'\n-,\r'/  routit'.      'L\.Min  in* 'n)h»  •       aro  oncouracj'.-i  I  t.o 

chock  ».Mcli  ()l.lic?r,  Lnit    not    to  call   out  an.swcrs. 
c.     Mak(?  note  of  which  l.'ain  finishoi^   first.,   but.  allow  the  .second  t^^ain 

Jiiip  I  • '  t.»'   t  h< '  i  r  <  'ha  r  t . 
t.      Wi'Kt  ,    rcail  thtoia^ih  iMch  (.:h<irt,    ,r'.kitiM  t  lir  opi.'or.lnq  t^.^ain  t.o  iudcjO 

tht^  CO  r  r'cH't  nc;'>r>  oi   tMch  I'c^ra  arise. 
'J.     H.ii;cd  on  accuracy  aru.l  siloed,   you  can  doclaro  a  winner.      (If  the 

\i'.\vM\  vtrt-  cxtrcincly  close  in  both   s[:;eod  ai^d  accuracy,   declare  a 

to-.) 

h.      "]M.-i/.es>"   <\iu  be  (iislributed  at    yo\ir  discretion. 

balloon  Huist*      ( Icqvii  i.u:ien  t.  rieodc. :    .balloons  and  1"  by  G"  slirips  of 
paper . ) 

a.     oive  «.^ach  cart.icipant   a  balloon  arul  a  strip  of  paper. 

I,.     Kach  participant:  will:     write  a  comi^lote  behavioral  objective  on 

the  strip  of  reaper;   roll  the  pa[)e  r  up;   place  it  in  the  balloon; 

inflate  and  tie   tlie  balloon. 

Direct   the  i^ar tic i pan ts  to  form  a  circle. 

d.  .^s,  tiiey  v>iuv3  "Kow  Row,   tow  Your  Boat,"    (or  any  sonq  of  choi.:e), 
pvirt  icip'ants  aro  t:o  keep  tlu.^  balloons  up  in  the  air. 

e.  .^t  th^'  end  of  a  soncj  ea  h  participant  takes  a  balloon,   not  their 
own,   breaks   it  ai\d  extracts  the  slip  of  paper. 

f.  Each  participant  reads  his/her  slip  of  paper.     The  group  decides 
if  the  behavioral  objective  has  t:he   four  correct  parts. 

BehavLocc?^  •'.■^bject?. ve  Rununy  (Developed  by  Elaine  Biech,  FISTC -^'or taqe 
Project)  Materials  neevied:  one  deck  of  52  cards  for  each  group  of 
seven  pl-iyers-     Each  deck  should  be  different.     See  list,  of  a  sample  deck.) 


* (It' might  be  helpful  to  have  the  behavioral  objective  formula 
on  the  overhead  projector  during  this  activity.) 
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iiiroctio.MS   for  I'lay: 

The  ■.^■.,y.^cL  of   t:,hir.;  i      t,o  be  'ii-   r  i  r  st    i-luyr   wj  Ui  <i  ef -mi;,!  M 

Ml:    j.  i  .!■■  I  :    ■,  Ml-;  i  '  ■    'i'-'K  . 

t,.     .-.huine  lii.'  dfck.      :..m1,  ..MMi:;  out    S-.u.;e  -iowii  or,,-  .a    a   time,  until 
e,i>.'h  player  has  fiv,.;  cards. 

<„,-■  ..-ard   i:.-;   lairned  face  up  t;.o  b(.-qiii  the  di.scard  pile.     The  reinain- 
,,„,  Is  .,,e   let!    ir.  ,>  .-.daok   l.iCM'  dov.'.  ney.t  to  the  dis^-ard  pile. 

Tile  iirsl    :  1  lyer   to  liie  d.eab-r  'r,    i-dl   ina',    elioose   the   t<jp  e.rfd  rroin 

-iiae-k  or  tli     discard  pi.Le.     Tiie  card  may  be  ke_  L  or  placed  on 
the  discard  pile,   i  ; avers  ahould  always  have  five  cards  in  their 
ii.iiid;; . 

e.  The  play  continues  clockwise  around  tlie  table  until  a  player  has  a 
complete  a.id  correct  beliaviorai  objective.     The  behavioral  objective 
must  contain  a  name,  an  observable  skill,   a  specific  type  of  assis- 
tance and  correct  criteria.     When  this  occurs,   the  player  discards 
the  extra  card     and  lays  down  the  complete  objective. 

f.  If  the  stack   is  depleted,   shuffle  t:he  discard  pile  and  turn  face 
down-     Keep  in  mind  that  there  are  incorrect  cards  included  within 
the  deck. 

q.     The  gam.e  ends  when  one,   all,  or  any  number  of  players  have  a  complete 
objective . 
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AMPLE  DECK  FOR  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVE  RUMMY 


Mf  1 


I  i'  ;  Adiilti 

i  ,". 


'i.rT.i'-i.t 


'liie  child 


i  ( 


:[[  say  ['l^'as'/ 

v;i!l  cuuiit  J 

v.'i  1 1  iMiiif  rp<!  i\i-i''^'U 

v:.i  i  I  .!mw  ci  '^Lrcl^; 

1 1  ki<:k  l.irfici  bal  1  whon 
roliod  Lo  hini/hor 


will,  behave  well 

will  attend  while  a  story  is 
road 

will  recognizG  the  color  blue 
will  know  groen  and  red 
Will  undGrstand  the  concept  3 
will  listen  to  his/her  rnother 


WITH  WHAT  TYPE  OF  AID 


01)  roquost 


vjl.h  v':'rl)al  ciioi:; 
in  iniitation 

as  teacher  shows  him/her 
how 

with  initial  model 
with  .nitial  sound  cues 
when  asKed 


with  physical  aid 
using  a  pencil 
no  condition  necessary 
when  you  help  him/her 
when  shown  pictures 


HOW  WELL 


5/5x 


]/^x 


26-i 
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DEFINITION 

A  BEHAVIORAL  OBjLCTIVE  IS  A  STATEMENT  THAT: 
"  TELLS  WHAT  THE  LEARNER  MUST  LEARN  OR  DO 

IS  SPECIFIC,  MEASURABLE  AND  OBSERVABLE 

CONTAINS  FOUR  PARTS 

RATIONALE 

BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES: 
*  ASSIST  IN  PROVIDING  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

TELL  EXACTLY  WHAT  TO  TEACH  AND  WHETHER  OR  NOT 
THE  LEARNER  HAS  ACHIEVED  THE  OBJECTIVE 

EASE  TRANSFERABILITY  OF  UNDERSTANDING;  THAT  IS, 
PERSONNEL  CAN  CHANGE  BUT  PROGRAMMING  CAN  REMAIN 
CONSISTENT. 
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SPECIFIC  ASSISTANCE  THE  LEARNER  WILL  HAVE 


HOW  WELL 

CRITERION  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION 

Fraction 
Percentage 
Words 
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NOT:    mo.  ..Y  WILL  Bt  ABLE  TO  IDENTIFY 
RED  BY  NAMING  IT 


BUT;    MICKEY  WILL  NAME  RED 


NEGATIVE:    KATHY   WILL  STOP  RUNNING  INTO  THE 
STREET  WITHOUT  LOOKING 

POSITIVE:    KATHY  WILL  LOOK  BOTH  WAYS  BEFORE 


CROSSING  THE  STREET. 


/  J. 
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rXAMPLbS  OF  AID 


\mi  ASKED 


-   WHEN  GIVEN  DOTS  TO  TRACE 


-    WHEN  SHOWN  HOW 


WHEN  TEACHER  GUIDES  HAND 
INDEPENDENTLY 


-  WITH  ONE  REi^INDER 

-  WHEN  GIVEN  VERBAL 


DIRECTIONS 


A  kLiJUEST 


-    WHEN  TEACHER  HOLDS 


BOTH  HANDS 


-    WHEN  GIVEN  A  MODI  '.  TO  COPY 

LARRY  WILL  NAME  CIRCLE  AND  TRIANGLE  WHEN  GIVEN  INITIAL 
CONSONANT  CUES 4/4  TINES  EACH. 

TROY  WILL  WALK  A  BALANCE  BEAN  FOR  5  FEET  WHEN  TEACHER 
HOLDS  BOTH  HANDS  3/4  TINES.' 

SARAH  WILL  BUTTON  5  BUTTONS  ON  HER  SWEATER  ON  HERSELF 
WHEN  ASKED  3/3  TINES. 

KYLE  WILL  SPREAD  PEANUT  BUTTER  ON  A  CRACKER   

  4/4  X. 

JOEY  WILL  DRAW  A  CIRCLE  ^   3/3  X. 

SANDY  WILL  SET  THE  TABLE  WITH  KNIVES,  FORKS,  SPOONS, 
PLATES  AND  GLASSES   .  ^/^  X. 
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EXPRESSED  AS: 
1.  FRACTION 


OF  SUCCESSFUL  TRIES/#  OF  OPPORTUNITIES 
GIVEN. 

3/4,  2/2  ■ 

DICK  WILL  WASH  HANDS  AND  FACE  WITHOUT 

SOILING  TOWEL  UPON  REQUEST  3/4  X. 


2.    PERCENTAGE:  75L-100% 

m  WILL  USE  BATHROOM  WITHOUT  REMINDERS 
75%  OF  THE  TIME. 


3.  WORDS 


DAILY,  EVERY  OPPORTUNITY,  EACH  TIME 

HARRY  WILL  USE  A  KLEENEX  TO  BLOW  HIS  NOSE 
INDEPENDENTLY  EACH  TIME  IT  IS  NECESSARY. 
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JOHN-BOY  WILL  DRAW  A  SQUARE  ON  RE'^UEST 


LR[N  WILL  SAY  "PLEASE"  AND  "THANK  YOU"  WHEN  APFPOFRIATE 
WITHOUT  REMINDER  75%  OF  THE  TIME, 


MARY  ELLEN  WILL  CORRECTLY  TELL  HKR  ADDRESS  Cr!  REQUEST 
T00%  OF  THE  TI'€, 


MR.  AND  FiRS.  WALTON  WILL  ATTEND  PARENT  MEETINGS  AT  THE 
CENTER  WHEN  SENT  A  WRHTEN  REMINDER  75%  OF  IHE  TIME, 


JIM-BOB  WILL  HOP  ON  ONE  FOO;  5  SUCCESSIVE  TIMES  WHEN 
SHOWN  HOW  3/4X, 


ELI7A.BETH  WILL  BRUSH  TEETH  WITH  REMINDERS  TWICE  DAILY. 
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1,  TRAPPER  WILL  OPEI^  A  s-PINT  MILK  CARTON     ^-^ 

mi-    f-  THE  TIM. 

2.  MARGARET  WILL  BUILD  A  PYRAMID  OF  10  BLOCKS  IN 
IMITATION    ■ 

"5,   'l-;.,).  _   ;   INDEPENDENTLY  DURING  STORY- 

TIME  80%  OF  THE  TIME. 

Ri-.DAR  WILL  STAND  Of^  ONE  FOOT  FOR  ^-8  SECONDS 
_    ^/^X. 

5.    toSl^,  •'OiTLR  WILL"^U]^BkIN^THE  CENTER  . 

b/  HAWKEYE :    when  shown  how  ^/ax. 

7.  KLINGER  WILL  DRESS  HIMSELF  COMPLETELY  IN  MALE  CL13THES 

   ONCE  EACH  DAY  FOR  FIVE  CONSECUTIVE 

.AYS . 

8.  CHARLES  WILL  MARCH  iN  TIME  TO  MUSIC  3/3X. 

q     FRANK  WHEN  TEACHER  GUIDES  HIS  HAND  3/^X. 


10.    THE  CCVk  will  SERVE  NUTRITIOUS  MEALS  (INCLUDING  THE  BASIC  FOUR) 
WHEN  GIVEN  RECIPES  TO  FOLLOW  ^  

■  Portage  Pro'icct-TEACH-Region  V 
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1.  BERT  WILL  IDENTIFY  CIRCLE,  SQUAPF  AND  TRIANGLE  ON 
REQUEST  3/3X  EACH. 

2.  ERNIE  WILL  PLAY  IN  HIS  OWN  YARD  6/7  DAYS. 

5.    GROVER  WILL  WRITE  HIS  NAME  WHEN  ASKED  1/2X. 

^.    COOKIE  MONSTER  WILL  '.ALK  FOP:  6'  ON  A  BALANCE  BEAM 
RAISED    6"  WHEN  GIVEN  PHYSICAL  AID 

5.  THE  COUNT  WILL  RECOGNIZE  TH^_  NUMERALS  1-10  WHEN 
GIVEN  A  MODEL  EACH  TIME  5/3X. 

6.  OSCAR  WILL  NAME  COLORS  WHIN  GIVEN  INITIAL  SOUND  CUES 
1/1X  ,EACH.     .       


7.  MISS  PIGGY  WILL  NOT  HIT  KERMIT  DURING  OPENING  TIME 
5/5  DAYS. 

8.  KERMIT  WILL  BE  mBLE  TO  RECOGNIZE  HIS  NAME  BY  POlNTIf'^^ 
TO  IT  WHEN  SHOWN  ONCE  3/4X. 

9.  BIG  BIRD  WILL  DRESS  HIMSELF  COMPLETELY  INCLUDING  ALL 
FASTENINGS  EXCEPT  TIES  WHENEVER  NECESSARY. 

FOZZY  BEAR  WILL  USE  CONTRACTIONS  CAN'T,  DON'T,  WON'T 
WHEN  GIVEN  PHYSICAL  AID  2/2X  EACH. 

2  7o 
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Beha",      ral  Objectives 


i  lit.r'  ;.:i:.,;t  u-l 

A  :.--:i.ivi'.    il   ^'bjc'jtivu  ^Lcil....::  v;:iat.  yL.u  v;.::nt  the  chil     or  t.arent  to 
!      :  :i  U.: ;    i  : i o t ■  i   (;  t  L  •.' • :  n tj e d i-j   to  b o  t^b s <j r V ab  1    ,   n;-...- a s u rah  1  e  a ; . ^.i 

jjuviiic.     This  incans  th..     you  can  see  or  hear  the  child  or  i.iarent 
[  oriorrri  trie  behavior  and  count  the  number  of  times  he/she  does  the 
ta::'r:.  .  T'    n.ust  be  clear  enough  to  pass  the  '"bt ranger  test";   that  is, 
t.nt-re  cm  :.><.t  no  rooi-  ic-v  rii  sinterpretat:  ioi! .     The  ob  jectives  must  mean 
:.h.'  ■-.iirv^  vhiiyi   tr.>  a-:\-o\.o  >;}io  read^--   thr^rr.     A  behavic    L  obiective  con- 
r.;ur   ^.^r-tu:      V;MO/v;  '  '      W  V;::AT/WiTil  WHAT  tYPK  ^ 'r    .  ^  llJ/^:  i^'VJ  WKLL . 

;■'  ■<\]r  i\iit:s  ^.)r  a  behaviur<>.l  Objective 

the  person  who  will  pt.^rform  the  behavior;  usually 
t  '  i  e     h  i  1  d  o  r  ;  a  rent. 

■  n  will   name  red  when  cjiven  initial  sound  cue, 
4/  4x., 

:.:\e  s;-ecific,   iT^.easurable  and  observable  behavior 
■:o  be  per  f.'orir,ed .     Includes  a  verb  that  tells  what 
':.he  learner  will  do.     May  also  include  the  situa- 
tion vriere  the  child  will  perform  the  skill  or 
addir.vonal  criteria  of  time  or  distance. 

-Jutiv   wi  II  count  to  five  An.  .ijnitatxon./ _  5/5x  

-■t.,it.a  V/.1 11  remain  seate^-  during  story  time  for 

■J  rninute^s  with  one  ren. .  nder  4/4x . 
-bertha  will  stand  on  one  foot  for  8  seconds  upon 

request  3/3y . 
-Rita  will  name  5  animals  v;hen  shown  picture  cards 
on  request  2/2x  each , 
-Tim  will  ride  a  bike  for  5  feet  when  pedal  straps 
are  used  once  a  day. 

what  type  of  assistance  the  cb _ld  or  parent  will 
have . 

Aid:     indicates  what  speci*'ic  assistance  or  help 
you  will  give  the  child  in  doing  the  skill. 
Examples:     independently,  when  aske..,  v/hen  shown 
a  model,  when  teacher  guides  hands,  on  request, 
when  given  verbal  directions. 

-Audrey  will  draw  a  square  w.  ^n  given  dots  to  trace, 
4/4x. 

-Frank  v;ill  walk  forward  on  a  balance  beam  when 
teacher  holds  his  hands,  3/4x. 


W  1  'lu  WHAT 
•VIPK  OV 
AI  J; 
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- Ti  I u  :  .-..i r   ■ .  ■ . . v; i.  1  I  <.i  t  ■  .  i  tr <j   ■  a i" en  t  me e t  i i kj s  '.Wi ei\_ 

given  o::e  v.-ritt:en  ^.l:    _.der  >,iuruKj   the  year. 

■h»?  iii.i'UM/r  ^^f  times  trie  ch.ld  or  parent  must  success- 
ful Iv  M-rlr)rTn  thu  okiiL.     Can  bo  expressed   in  three 


'ractionhi:  :n.irui:>er  of  successful  tr ies/nuitiber  ul 
o;,.:/ortuni  t  .  OS  given:  4/4,  4/5,  3/4. 

AIL  objectives  must  iiavc  a  success  rate  of  at 
leaiit   7  5t  or  3/4. 

-:-ara  will  stack  eiqht  blocks  u{.>on  r'-'nuest  4/ 4x . 

;  erceniiaqes :     75'i,    100%,     All  objectives  mv:st 
riave  a  success  rate  of  at  least  75^. 

-Tom  v/ill  use  the  bathroom  without .  reminders 
'  S     of   t  he  time  , 

v/ords:     daily,   every  op-  ortunity,   each   time  it 
i     necessary . 

-  i ! a ! ■  r y  '-^  ill    use       -1  c* n c :<  to  bio w  h  i  s  n o s o  wh e n 
shown  how  each  ■   it  is  necessary . 


sui-narx-:e,   behavioral  obi Lictives  are  statements  of  what  the  child  or 
renc  will  accomplish  at  the  end  of   the  teaching  period.     Use  the 
Mowi  tk;  checkl  ist  to  -ki-termine   -  f -objectives- are  compietev  --  -■  •• 

-Does  it  contain  four  parts? 

-Aj_e  w:  rds  used  in  tl^e  objective  specific? 

-Can  the  behavior  be  observed? 

-Can  the  frequency  of  the  beho-Mor  be  counted 
or  measured? 

-Is   the,  learner  required  to  be  successful  at 
least   75%  of  the  time? 


<>  s 
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hi;!!AV  OHvJKt  "1"  I  Y]l 


,t    a         mark    ii.   l^-':'  "        phra^u.    :n  which    the   ^WILL  DO  WHAT" 

n'LiK'V.   is  appror  i  .  ^re  t.,    .       in  a  behcivicjral  objective. 

Will  iii-ten  to  a  st^n-y  dur  Lnq  story   r  i  mo  for   five  minutes 

i  1  1   ir.-:u  t'ir'^^t-    lt?tt:(^r  oi   her  I'arne 

van  utt...:i   to  a  three-part  related  direction 
;vjii    identity  a  tr.ap.qle,   square  and  circle 
Will  cut    al(MK}  a  v:ulvt;^i    line  within  ^"  of  the  line 
Will  enioy   ^Jiiqinv;   simple  4-5  line  sonqs 
v:  L  I  i  v!cV'4'.):        ^]oo'l  attitude  toward  teacher 
v;i,Il   rt'COjub'e    M.S  name 

v;iii   :nake  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Smith 


■t'  -i--  \-v  :r:q  -"W  hA'H -WHAT  TYPE  OF  AID"  , 


::::mirclda  will  place  -      -       square;  an.:  t-iangle  in  a  formboard 

2/2x  each. 


<apu::.zel   ^.-111  walk  up  10  stairs  alternating  feet 

;/4k  v;'--'ily. 


-./ill  kcup  rii5  hands  in  his  1  ..p  during  group  time 

4/5  days. 


Foindext    r  :  >int  to   10  animal  pictures  when  shown  picture  cards 

10/10  pictures . 
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5.     Fenirriore  v;iii  sjiatj  iJi/uiL  unai.'i-i  on  hi:.   "ia;jk*..'t.  ?/3x. 


I.     F-'aitii  will  know  all  alphabet   letters  when  qiven  one  model  2/2; 


Uapc  will  write  her   first  and  last  name  v.'iict   'liven  physical  aid 


Charit.v  will   i::  1 1.   in  her  chair  durinq  rr.calLine   2/2  me.,    s  daily 


Sampson  v/ill  draw  a  square  when  give:.  ■/i:jua:   aid  4/4x  daily. 


5.     Delilah  will  hop  forward  for  five  feet  when  teacher-  holris  h'^i^r 
hand  2/3x. 


<^  O  J 
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i  )Vr  i-:VI  KV/ 

Th^    La:.t   two  .:t,-s   in  t:l..   l.S.P.    !T..k-:;s  arc  wrUir.q  s!..rt-tom  oL]-ctives 
arid  .;oiiu;K'\  inn  the  rcmamdor  of  T.S.P. 

Jluut-  UTH  .>iHert.  iv.-s  .ir..  written  for  each  loivj-term  goal.     They  are  skills 
tiiat  lead  to  tiie  attainment  of  the  lonq-t.erin  qoal   and  they  are  writ  ten  m 
:..h.e/i-^r.il   t.-rms,     T!ie  number  of  .^hort-term  objectives  will  vary  accordinq 

.  •  .  ,3     -  T  ;   .'^^Mt-  '-rated  bv  t-iie   lono-tenn  eoaJ  . 

t  -t.-ria  .  .b      ■  1.  i  ves  are  written  usinq   t-e  assessment  tool  and  information 
,',.]•,':- 1  rd  cu  I.S.I,  v/^^rksheets. 

'T'p,.       -MLnlvi-  •  t  I.S.b.    ir;cludes  the  foUowinq   five  parts:  Special 

;.  V  ,  :-Vi^er:ils  and  Met!ieds/l'arL-nt  Activities,   l'crson(^j    R^-^;  en- 

:     .  .   .t  •  i.  t  ,  r  :  ^3  ,iiKi  Ti:;;;.'  ^i!l^^-  S[:;ecial  Service's  :;t_:CuJ'       i  ■ 

.  --J,-)  ;v      i.in' s   rr:;:<:u;n*  T^ded  treatment,   wno  v«  i.  1 1   provide  t:i>-' 
..tnd   t:v.:    initia-i^      and  d;:rati.^n  or   services.     Th--  Sneciai  Materials 

:.i^r  .^^-^n:......^.:ti.v.^~--e^.  coiumn,.  ineiude^e  snec  iai  equipment  ,  __t_eachinq  

....  rei  nb-e->.ue^  wiiieh  weuLd  br  particularly  heii,-f  ul  _in_  coinnletinq  

the  short-term  object  ive.     The  Person(s)    Responsible  column  lists   the  namc(s) 
of  the  person(s)   who  will  be  primarily  responsible  for  teaching  the  ob. ective. 
Ih.-  Kvaluat-ion  Criteria  column  states  how  the  objective  will  be  evaluated. 
The  Time  lane  column    Indicates  when  the  teaching  of  the  objective  will  begin, 
wi-.'-n  tdi...  objective  will  be  reviewed  and  when  the  objective  is  achieved. 

a  result  of   this  .^^ession  participants  will: 

1.  define  short-term  objectives; 

2.  write  short-term  objectives   in  two  educational    areas  and  one  component 
.irea;  and 

complete  rumaining  pai  ts  of  the  I.S.P.:     special  services,  mu  t--.  Is, 
pe::sun(s)    re-^u; : .  j  ible ,    evaluation  criteria  and  time  line. 
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a:  •  \i'     •;.or^ -t.'-M-i  i  r,    i      r  <*  f ,  •■  .:    ir:  A: lid  i  x    \  '.I:   th.j  train- 

:  :i  :  -  :in  d'  • : 

V/.j>,^  v;ili  i.  id  i  l  h  )i  la  I    in  f  r'rrnat  ion   alxjiit   short- t.orm  oh     .rtivos   in  Aii-endi: 

i'-,    ;  V>-'m>,    ( >  t'    till  '    Lrainiti'f  Miiidu. 

i  K:  t  AHTNu  FOR  JUli.  WORKS]!' M 
t  !;  i;; 

Have  a"iii...i:  !»'  an  -'/•■li^-avi   ta'aivj^ar ►  iicy  laoj^"L:lor,    a  niovie  ^icrc^a";,  and 
a  :■  t  ii'."-/  inaikilV.;  [n-ns. 
3  .        *  -  \'  i  L^v;  H  a    i  r>  u  L   --^  1.  . 

•  1.     A    \      1  ■.' t;  t -a   lAo..  .    for  Michael.  J-jim.-::;  can  be     -  >und  at  tl:u  i-^ad  c^f  tiiis 

••^••;d<\:.      ^.*<.MV■;  i  der  di.i;.d  i  cat  Im' :  it   as  a  ;iari(^out. 

•)i Kh.'TK^rjs  M.  K  ;;oNoi;""r lng  the  v;orkshop 


I,    err-a-i  i-^^a'  w  i  M  -.i  i    'uar:  -  wr  1 1  i       short- 1;^:--  ol  •  ject  iv^.-r^  for  a  child  ar:d 
yart  icirant  a  v;i  ]  1  write  :^hort:- tGrr:'  c.  ;ectives  for  one  edncational 
area  as  a   laree  groue  and   for  an  additior    '   area  as  an   I.S.P.  team. 
Traiin.ae-;  vil.l  di:^cus:-  -ritjpa  short-tv^rni  v)b  j  c?et  i  v*.';;   for   ■:ho  other 
r^.i-'on^a-t  ar^vis  and  yar!:  i  ^'iyants  v;iil  vr'ite  short-term  oL' j  ect  iver, 
fc:--r  nvio  coini-^onent  area  as  a  larcjc  orouy  and   for  an  a^iditional  area 
an    I  .  e  .  lA    t  r:ur\. 

3.     Trai-ner  v.'ill  discuss  the  reinair  nq  parts  of  the   I.S.P.   and  particip^ants 
v/ill  complete  the  r'^niai-ning  parts  of  *_he  I.S.P.   as         i.  .S.P.  team. 

:  .irt:  ; 

1,     :  •:-.',■]  i\'   transi  arenc^-;  -^^  .      Pol  lov^eA:  ■;  the  ar-aloey  of  a  trip,    t.he  enrr-  nt 
1l:Vi;1  fancticniru:   is  tiie  startii/^  point  of  a  urip,   a  lonc-term  qoal 
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is  the  d-L'Stinat  ioii  and  shurt-Ltjrni  obj*jctivus  are  the  stops  beLwc-un  these 
two  points. 

.     i-xp!ain  to  r-art.  i i  pant:;  T;.,.it  siior  t- tu-rm  objectives  are  the  skill-;  that 
■  Pjad  to  th.^       t.iiiLir!'  :.!.   ^-t    r,    \   -(3-term  <;oaI.     Short-term  c'  '   ctiv^^s  are 
-iciu.'raliv  a:;ec..in{  m   :>4  vjut^k^.      They  are  wrlttun  for  each  low:?- 

t:-i-m  ;-;ca,l  .     '''ho  :iu:uber  of  ::bur t-tt^rrn  objectives  for  eacl:    'or-^-t   rin  qoai 
■...'ill   v.iry  ,u-.'.;r'iinq   to  t/ii-j   iiulividual.  child  and  the  end  point   r. -.-.'.jnated 
b'.'  th'.'   b.)nq-trim  v;uai.     LUiort-turm  (jl,)i<'L:i  Lvos  are  written  in  behavioral 
I    rms;    the  aid   1  ^^  usually  i^tdcpundent  1  v ,   011   j-eque  '    01   withor:-;  aid. 
:        la\    tr.r.:;;  iLL-i.  -y  ■■'2.      Rcviov;  each  stop  with  participants.  (Kefer 
•  (.)  \l  :i]\d<  i  .  > 

Pis-  .PiV   f  iMn:;|  ,.ir.:::.-y  Point  out  oach  of  the       x  steps   in  completing: 

i-diur  t- turiu  ub  j  L-vt.  i  V.  -  :  . 

::'js;.d.iv  t  raiisparc-n:-y  '-A.     Choose  one  of  the  lonq-term  goals  tor  the 
child  from  t.iu'   tdrst  page  or  th*   I.o.P.     Usinq  the  assessment  tool  and 
'  \.  w^;vkshucts,   write  t;:-,;    -hort-t^-rin  objectives   for  on"  lonc-term 

:v.ive--  p;ir^  :cii.^ants  wr.it-.-  Uiie        -rt-term  objecti.Vt'S  on   ■  l\"    I.S.I  . 
a-  i\.  :■■  r.:   th-.'  s.;:      on  the        -:rl\'-Aii   transparvncy .      Clarify  an\.  ::uos- 

tier::--,  or  co:->.".  ns  about  this  procedure  at  this  ;joint. 
"  '  Parcic "ipants  w  fl  1.  contiaue  '^:ui  l<  I  iiq'  in"  their  i. S".  Pv  rearms  .-    At  the -dxs- 
u..ai.on  of  rhe  trainer,    the  I .  H ,    .    t^an^s  will  write  shorts-term  obieciv-s 
for  one  or  two   lonq-term  goals.     These     r>.;  recorded  on  the  short-term 
objective  i-ages  of  their   I.S.P.     Trart^.i   v::il  circulate  among  par:-ici- 
[■ants  to  chock  tiieir  work,   answer  questions  and  a  oedback. 

Mrt  2 

1.  lain  to  ivirticipants  that  writing      ort-term  objectives  for  the  other 

component  areas  is  different  in  that  they  will  not  have  a  sequenced 
checklist  to  follow.     Parents  and  Coordinators  can  plan  together  a  series 
of  activities  which  will    lead  to  attainir.ont  of  long-term  goals.  Short- 
term  objectives  should  detail  each  step  that  is  necessary  to  attc.  ..n  the 
goals.     These  steps  will  not  be  -  .rther  broken  down   into  instructional 
objectives  as  the  child's  will.     Those  short-term  ob^-ctives  will  be 
written  slightly  differently  from  the  previously  suqposted  format.  If 
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tii,.  to  jrrfur:    Mi"  :  "havior  si-ocifi^d    i;    the  objective, 

it  should  bo  :.;LaL-d;   r:/MiV  ■  ji  )]•-'■:.  i  vt;::  will  b' •  coim.aftod    inde;'C-:.at.'nt  ly  and 
ciid  nuiy  bo  oinititod.      "Hov  veil"    is    :*n:Taliv  written  as  a  tair-:;et:  dat^^, 
i  ca*  e-vari  =  :  d'.^,       lii  will    t...;'.-;  J  to  ..  1  iruv:   fui   inTinunizations  by  March  3. 

!:       til"  w<.:  -.sii-  -t::  .ind  e'in['u:.   -'    a:; i ;v: •  sm^n t s   to  be  sure  that  all  express^ 

are    incivhli'd    m  tbt^  short- t^'rrn  ob  j  ee  t  ivi.':  > . 
Disiday  and  reviov;  tr<.-.^:'pc.   '.■noy  '^^j. 

A:;  a  iarqe  wr^uy,   corn]-,  ^te  the  ^hort-t^.  rii:  objectives   for  one  long-term 
qoal    ill  onv.  ccniii^ununt  ar-a   for:   the   family.     Review  the   inf^    mation  on 
the  comL)Onent  assessment   •"^^oi  and  T.S.P.   worksheets.     Ask  participants 
t.yy  :-a.Ki'ji-;t  shoii.-term  obj   jtives  which  would  be  approi:^r  late  for  obtain- 
i:--:   tiie  1.  nq-turm  qoal.      Record   tbi:"  on  transparency  ^^6 . 
y.  ;;iqii  to  cach  T.S.P.    team  one  of  trie  renuiiniri-i  lonq-term  qoals^  in 
tdi..-  c'.^ruonuriL  area:;   for   th-   family.     bacli  I.S.iw    team  will  dotermiiu- 
t^jj,.        ;,rt- term  ^,^b]'j=-t  i vcs  w'nich  will   lead  to  attainment  of  the  long- 
rra-m  coal.     Tliese  wii:    be  recorded  on  th^  short-term  objective  faqe  of  ^ 
r  -  .M  r  .     v;  l  r c u  late  to  ea c h  q r o u[^^  a  vxl  yrov  i d e  f  e e^^ib a c k . 


. --ai  n  ■  ri'.:    items  on  the   l,S.r.   will  be  discussed  at   this  time.  Dis- 

1  *  :■■  ^^ar"'.s'     -<.'nci'/.:  1,      ,   0,    ^  '   and   11.     Show  each  example  and  explain  

'  h..'  remaininq  larts  of   Mie  "I.S.P.    to  participants. 

-S[ecial  ServicL'S:      tiiis  will   laclud'-   the  recommended  services,  who 
will  pr  )vide  the  ;-jrvices  and  initiation  ar^:  duration  of  services. 
-:-;^vcUiI   Mate.      '     a  nd_  _Me  t ! :  o  d  s ,  /  P  a  i"  n  t  A  c  t  i  v :.  t  i  e  s  :     if  there  are 
special  o;.ruipr       ,    teachinq  techniques  or  reinforcers  v;hich  v/f;iild  be 
:a]— b-ularlv  'aelpful   in  completin-;  the  ol:jective,   then   they  sliould 
be  i.-t-d.     ..incc  materials  and  metiicds  will  be  obvious   for  some  objec- 
tiv--;.,    it   is  helpful  :;ut  uc^t  i.    -essar-    to  complete  this  column  for 
-Vi-ry  objective. 

-P<>rson{s)    Resiionsible :     ti^e-  names  of  those  who  will  be  primarily 
rei-:-ons  ibl "   fv>r  carryi:      ^j^.it  or       .^ciii.nu  the  objectj^^e  will  be  listed. 
-!::vai  uat  ios  Criteria:      diis  staces  how  eacii  objective  will  be  <  "aluated 

(oba-ervat  lor; ,   post-t'   -t,   Jd:      r.-eordinq)  . 
-Time  Lines:      ti'ie  first  Lime  i  .        column    is  w:--n  the  activity  will  begin 
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t:o  record   '  ::c  'i.ito  of   tho  l'OIi  f  lT^'I;.  :*j   for  :.'-"jn  :U.nq  (lat<?  on 

..il         r  '  •- ; '  I-:;!  ■  i  i.-cLivr./.      i':)..-  rovi^'V.-  dat..'  wi  1.  aij\ li^hcd  at  the 

]..:.;=.    ••-  ni  .•! -i.^'f ,      ^ri.i.;    :.it;,o    i.s  ',.ir:ua  L  ly'  ha  1  f -way  -.1  the  I.S.P. 

■,,ril      "lie     Mni  ti;-  ih^^    .v-hool   yuar  .     All   siiort- t'-rm  objoctivos 

are  r^'viowL'd  ar^  tiu^  :•:  j:'h.;  dat-u.     Tlie  acliioved  daVe   is   tiH-d   in  when 
th'-  ;;i^ild  or   :a:-:it  has  aocoiu;.!  i^O.ed   tdu-  ::;hort- turm  ob  j  oc  L  ivc  . 
i  ..11  I.  ir  1  |.tnt:;  v;  1  I  1.  ■  •(.■ht.  i  nu^,'  workin>|   in  trieir  I.S.P.   teains,     Tlio  re- 
maining parts  of  tile  I.S.r.   '^d.  LJ.  be  coini>loted   for   tlie  idiort-torm 
i.bjt^ct  ives  that  have  boon  written.     Trainer  will  circulate  a-  -n«j  par- 
ticipants to  check  their  work,   ani:v;or  questions  and  9ive  feedback. 
The   final   stt'p   is  th-    si^niatures  of  t^ie  parent  and  T.S.-'.   par t icipa" '■ 
(,>n  thi-  I.S.P- 


congratulations:  .  you  have  completed  an  I.S.P.  FOR  A  CHILD 
AND  FAmLY, 

MOW  ,  .  .  ON  TO  IMPLEMENTING  YOUR  EFFORTS. 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSE  SHQRT-TERil  OBJECTIVES  FOR  A  CHILD 
1.,    CHOOSE  A  LONG-TERfi  GOAL. 

2.  REFER  TO  THAT  AREA  ON  YOb'R  ASSESSMENT  TOOL. 

3.  FIND  THE  NUMBERED  BEHAVIOR  STATED  IN  THE  LOMG-TERM  GOAL 
OR  FIND  THE  APPROXIMATE  AGE  LEVEL  SPECIFIED. 

i\,    CHOOSE  ALL  THE  SKILLS  OR  BEHAVIORS  UP  TO  THE  POINT  THAT 
THE  CHILD  NEEDS  TO  LEARN  IN  ORDER  TO  REACH  THE  LONG-TERM 
GOAL. 

5.    WRITE  THESE  TASKS  IN  BEHAVIORAL  TERMS    CWHO/WILL  DO  WHAT/ 
WITH  WHAT  TYPE  OF  AID/HOW  WELL). 

G.    ADD  ANY  ADDITIONAL  SKILLS  OR  BEHAVIORS  THAT  ARE  NOT  IN- 
CLUDED ON  THE  ASSESSMENT  TOOL.    (CHECK  I. S. P.  WORKSHEETS, 
CLASSROOM  CURRICULUM,  OR  SPECIFIC  CONCERNS  EXPRESSED  BY 
THE  PARENT,  TEACHER  OR  DIAGNOSTICIAN). 


28. 


:::i;IVU.'i;ai.  : 


;inT[VK   _   If^L: JMlLl^^L. 


:^  [  10  r- 1  -  To  r  :n  jb  i  c  1 1  Vl^  s 
Goal  :  ;oiinv  will  porr'orn         i tonus  on  the  Povtace  Checklist  up  to  -^4 


bv  June  1 , 


1.]''  V'-.  ■  ' 
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I  /... 

:.± 

1-A-. 
,  X 


Short-Term  Obji'ctivu:: 


59 
62 
67 
68 

-1 

1  71 

■~i 
1 

;  73 

-!  7i| 


X 


,0  J 


WILL  ADD  LEG  AND/OR  ARM  TO  IN- 
COMPLETE MAN  ON  REQUEST  M/hX 

WILL  DRAW  A  SQUARE  IN  IMITATION 

WILL  COPY  TRIANGLE  ON  REQUEST 

WILL  RECALL  ^  OBJECTS  SEEN  IN  A 
PICTURE  ON  REQUEST  H/HA 

WILL  TELL  WHETHER  OBJECT  IS  HEAVY 
OR  LIGHT  OM  REQUEST  H/Hh 

NAMES  EIGHT  COLORS  UPON  REQUEST 
1/iX. 

WILL  MAME  PENNY,  NICKEL  AND  DIME 
ON  REQUEST  ^l/^X 

(Additional  objectives  taken  from 

THE  LS.P.  worksheets): 

WILL  NAME  6  SHAPES  ON  REQUEST  3/3X 

CAN  TELL  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  8  COMMUNITY 
HELPERS  WHEN  AS  KM,  "WfJY  DO  WE  HAVE 


20 1 


ERIC 


S ho r t ~Tl! rm  Obi  ^cti vo s 
Transparency 

niDIVlUUAL  SKKVICi:  MvM;  rOR:  

Short-Tcrri  Cbjeccives 


Long -Tor  in  GoaU:: 


Short-Term  Ob3ectiveii  1 

1 

1 

SpL'cial  Materials 
and  Methods 

Person  (s) 
Responsible 

Evaluation 
Criteri  a 

T 

imo  Line 

Begin 

Review 
Date 

Achieved 

o  n 

C  J  .V 

j  Portage  Pro3ect-TFJ^CH-Re( 

i 

?ion  V 

21 

b 

T 

ERIC 


S 1 1' .,> vt- To :i:  ( ■  i ^ j o c t i ve s 
Tr  cj!        eiicy  115 

S  h ^ ^  r'  L- T r r.t  Ob  i  u c  t:  i  v tj s 


f^RHJT  l[IVOLVB€[rr 


l.otiq-Tcrrn  Goalii:    ['fe.  PeTERS  WILL  OBTAIN  HER  G.E.D.  BY  JUNE  L 


: ;  u  J-  L  -  T u  r !;  1  C  U  J  ;  •  c  live-; 


special  Materials 
ar.d  Methods 


Person (s) 
Responsible 


lnV0LVEf€rJT  CoORDIfi/^TOR  WILL 

L  f'is.  Peters  with  a  social 
r  directory  by  I'bve-BER  7th. 

TERS  will  call  AMD  FlflD  OUT 

1)  REGISTRATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 
;  2)  iy\TE  OF  G.E.D.  Eyv^MS  BY 
ER  WTl-i. 


Evaluation 
Criteria 


Time  Line 


3egin 


Review 
Date 


Achieved 


TERS  WILL  REGISTER  FOR  STUDY 
AND  CONTACT  THE  PARENT 
B1ENT  DXRDIf^i/UOR  IF  TRANS- 
ION  OR  BABYSiniNG  MONIES 
EDED  WITHIN  48  HOURS  OF  EACH 


TERS  WILL  TAKE  THE  G.E.D.  EXAf-l 

il3. 


23^ 


JO  . 

4dO 


Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 


ERIC 


S  h<, )  r  t  -  To  r  in  Ob  j  u  c  t  i  v e  s 


lN:;IVn.iUAL  SKKVICH  VlS\n  VOX:   

short-  7'  u  I  III  01 J  0  c  L 1 V  u  i:i 


Loriq-?crm  uuals: 


ajui  Metliods 


Kospunsible 


[•:valUcit:ion 
Criteria 


Tiino  Line 


Begin 


rortacje  Project-TEACH-Regirn  V 


.Sr.'L-r.'  i  a  1       r' V  icoii  Tq  lU'  Prov  i Jed  : 


..JjREEaLTliEf^PY 

October  28 

June  1 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Speech  Clinic 

I  luivc  had  the  optX)rtunity  to  parLicipaLe  in  the  duVGlopment  of  this  Individual  Service  Plan, 


1  agree  with  this  Individual  Service  Plan. 


I  disaqroe  with  this  Individual  Service  Plan. 


Date  .  Parent's  Signature 


290 

Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 


23j 


ERIC 


ii,i;ivujiiAL  ;-n-v:cK  iiSui  yon:   ,  Jemmy  NeLSON. 


Short-Term  ObjeccivGE; 


I:^_.,XQGMIIiyL  


i,.:.iui-rc.rm  Goali;:    JeNMY  WILL  PERFORM  ALL  ITB'IS  QN  Tl-iE  PORTAGE  CHECKLIST 


1 .0 1 1  -  To  va  Ob  J  i_!  c  1 1  '.'< 


ADD  LlG  and/or  ARM  TO  INCa-lPLETE 
ON  REQUEST  V% 

.  DRAW  A  SQUARE  IN  IMITATION  V^X 

.  COPY  TRIANGLE  ON  REQUEST  V'lX 

.  RECALL  ^  OBJECTS  SEEN  IN  A 
"URE  ON  REQUEST  4/4x 


.  TELL  VWETHER  OBJECT  IS  HEAVY 
.IGHT  ON  REQUEST  4/% 


UP  TO  m  BY 


UNE  1, 


Specijl  Materials 
and  Methods 


MOTHER  WILL  WORK  ON 
Tf-lS  AT  HOME  WITH 
STORYBOOKS 


Person(s) 
Responsible 


Evaluation 
Criteria 


Time  Line 


Begin 


TEACHER 


TEACHER 


TEACHER 


PARENT 


TEACHER 


OBSERVATION 


DATA  COLLECTION 


ACTIVITY  CHART 


OBSERVATION 


OBSERVATION 


10/28 


Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 


Review 
Datu 


V20 


Achieved 


36 


ERIC 


I'/nn  ;■  t,  -  Tc;  rv.)  ■ ) b  i  r  c:  t  i  vo : ; 


(.CofilTIVL 


i.<.iuj-;n.rjiw-.M!  j_  JrNNY  WILL  PERFORI-1  ALL  ITB^S  ON  T>IE  PORTAGE  JHECKLIST 
Uf-^  TO  !'?\  BY  JLNL:  1.  (CONTINUED) 


;  EIGHT  COLORS  UPON  REQUEST  lAlx 


NAI'lE  PENNY,  NICKEL 
)IME  ON  REQUEST  4Ax 


W-1E  G  SHAPES  UPON  REQUEST  3/3x 

TELL  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  8  C0^^4UNITY 
:RS  WHEN  ASKED  ''WHY  DO  WE  HAVE 

2/2x 


o  \J  '-^ 


Percon (s) 

Cri toria 

Time  Liriu 

Begin 

Review 
Date 

Achieved 

RED.  YELLIW/  BLUE/ 

TEACHER 

DATA  COLLECTION 

ft 

tt 

GREEN.  FUR^LE/ 

ORANGE/  WHITE/  BU\CK 

mTHER  WILL  WORK  ON 

PARENT 

■  OBSERVATION 

n 

u 

THIS         THEY  ARE 

SHOPPING 

TEACHER 

ACTIVITY  CHART 

11 

II 

USE  CARDS  FROM 

TEACHER 

OBSERVATION 

u 

It 

COMMUIiLTY  HELPERS 

SEJJ.l 

r 

Portage  Project-TEACH-Region,  V 

0 

ERIC 


S  ho  r  - 1\:  r in  01.)  j  ec  t.  i  v  t.: 
Ti  iri'.ificirf.'ricv  'f  li' 


 LlETeL'i  


Parent  JnvolvO'Ient 


I.oncj-'l'eriii  I'ioa] : 


Ms.  Peters  will  obtain  her  G.E.D,  b'^,  June  1 


S !  o  r  t  -  T  0  r  m  Objective  i; 


NT  INVOLVEMENT  COORDINATOR 

PROVIDE  Ms.  Peters  with  a 

AL  SERVICE  DIRECTORY  BY 
HBER  7th. 


Peters  will  call  and  find  out 

,  / 

T  1)  REGISTRATION  FOR  THE 
Y  COURSE.  2)  DATE  OF  6.E,D, 

s  BY  November  I^th, 


0 

0 


0-i 


ij^'OCial  Mater  id 
and  Mc'thod^j 


Social  Service 
Directory 


Por::on  (s) 
HosponL:ibie 


PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT 
COORDKMTOR 


lis,  Peters 


Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 


Kvaluation 
Cx  iteria 


TRANSACTION 
IN  FAMILY 
FILE 


Time  Line 


Begin 


19/28 


Ms,  Peters 

WILL  CALL 
PARENT  IN- 
VOLVEMENT 
COORDINATOR 

.ON  November 

l^TH  TO 

REPORT 

RESULTS, 


Review!  i^chieved 
Date 


1/20 


SOa 


ERIC 


Sr.uri-'i'unii  Cbjecti 


S  ]  1  o  r  t:  -  To  v in  Ob  j  e  c  t  ives 
'rrniisparcncy  it  1  1 


:  PaRFNT  [rn^QUmtlX-  l.onq-Tonn  coabi:    fjs ,   PeTERS  will    OBTAIN  HER  G.F.D,  BY  JlINF  1  frpfj'rl 


Sr.Qt-c-Term  Cbjec-ivcLi 


TERS  WILL  REGISTER  FOR  STUDY 
:  AMD  CONTACT  THE  PARENT 
'EMENT  COORDINATOR  IF 
'ORTATIGN  OR  BABYSITTING 

ARE  NEEDED  WITHIN  ^8 
OF  EACH  CLASS. 


TERS  WILL  TAKE  THE 

EXAM  ON  April  3. 


Special  Hateriali 
and  Metliods 


Person (s) 
Responsible 


Hs,  Peters 


Hs,  Peters 


Evaluatioii 
Criteria 


Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 


Ms.  Peters 

will  CALL 

parent  in- 
volvement 
coordinator 
when  results 
are  obtained 


Timo  Line 


Begin 


Review 
Date 


Achieved 


30/ 


ERIC 


Short-Term  Objectives 
Handout  1 

P.igG  1 


ohort-Tonn  Objectives 


rnt roduct ion 

Short-term  objectives  are  skills  t\\  it   load  to  the  attainment  of  the  .'ong- 
Lerm  qoa] .     Short-term  objectives  are  generally  accomplished  in  2-4  weeks. 
Thoy  are  written  for  each  long-term  goal.     The  number  of  short-term  ob- 
jectives  for  each  long-term  goal  will  vary  according  to  the  individual 
child  and  the  end  point  designated  by  the  long-term  goal.  Short-term 
objectives  are  written  in  behavioral  terms;    the  aid  is  usually  indepen- 
dently, on  request  or  without  aid. 


How  to  (jliOose  short-term  objectives  for  a  child: 


Steps 

Example 

1.     Choose  a  long-term  goal. 

Jenny  will  perform  all  items  in 
the  Cognitive  area  on  the  Portage 
ChecklTst  up  to  1^74  by  June  1. 

2.     Refer  to  that  area  on  your 
assessment  tool. 

See  Cognitive  area. 

3.     Find  the  numbered  behavior 

stated  in  the  long-term  goal 
or  find  the  approximate  age 
level  specified. 

#74 

.  4 .     Choose  all  the  skills  or 

behaviors  up  to  that  point 
that  the  child  needs  to 
learn  in  order  to  reach  the 
long-term  goals. 

-adds  leg  and/or  arm  to  incomplete 
man 

-draws  a  square  in  imitation 
-copies  triangle  on  request 
-recalls  4  objects  seen  in  a 
picture 

-tells  whether  object  is  heavy 

or  light 
-names  eight  colors 
-names  penny ,  nickel  and  dime 

5.     Write  these  tasks  in  behav- 
ioral  terms   (who/will  do 
what/with  what  type  of  aid/ 
how  well)  . 

will  add  leg  and/or  arm  to  incom- 
plete man  on  request  4/4x 

will  draw  a  square  in  imitation 
4/4x 

will  copy  triangle  on  request  4/4x 

will  recall  4  objects  seen  in  a 
picture  on  request  4/4x 

Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 

30o 


Short-Term  Objectives 
liandout.  1 
Pacjo  2 


Steps 


Add  any  add i  t:  icnial  skills  or 
behaviors  that  are  not  in- 
cluded on  the  assessment  tool. 
(Check  I,S.P.  worksheets, 
classroom  curriculum  or 
i.;.'ecific  concerns  expressed 
l^^y  the  parent  or  diagnosti- 
•  c  ian. ) 


Fxam[)le 

will  toll  whether  object  is  heavy 
or  1.  iqht  on  request  4/4x 

will  name  eicjht  colors  uj)on 
recjues  t  ]  /Ix 

will  name  penny,   nickel  and  dime 
on  request  4/4 x 

will   name  6  sluapos  upon  recjuest 
:3/.x 

will  tell  the  functions  of  8 
community  helpers  when  asked 

"Why  do  we  have  _^  

2/2x 


Portage  Proj ect-TEACH-Region  V 

SOj 


KiDIVnj'JAL  SERVICE  PLA'I 


Rucutired : 

Teacher 

Pa rent 

Clia  irpcrson 

Uptionai : 

Health/Nutrition  Coordinator 
Parent  Involvement  Coordinator 
Social  Services  Coordinator 
Mental  Health  Coordinator  * 
Others 


lA,*vei  of  Functioning : 

,  Michael's  self-help  skills  are  in  the  4-5  year  rancje,  his  socialization  and  cognitive 

skills  are  in  the  3-4  year  age  range,  his  motor  skills  are  in  the  3-5  year  age  range 
and  his  language  skills  are  in  the  2-3  year  age  range.    Information  taken  from  the 
Portage  Checklist. 

See  attached  worksheet  for  a  further  breakdown.   ■  

on  Prioriti^ied  Long  Term  Goals: 

chacLwlll  perform  all  items  in  the  language  area  on  the  Portage  Checklist  up  to  fl63  by  June  1  

chael  will  perform  all  items  in  the  fine  motor  area  on  the  Portage  Checklist  up  to  #112  by  June  1  

chael  will  perform  all  items  in  the  gross  motor  area  on  the  Portage  Checklist  up  to  #118  excluding  #114,  115  by  June  1 

chael  will  perform  all  items  in  the  socialization  area  on  the  Portage  Checklist  up  to  #69  by  June  1  

.chael  will  perform  all  items  in  the  cognitive  area  on  the  Portage  Checklist  up  to  #76  by  June  1  

.chael  will  perform  all  items  in  the  self-help  area  on  the  Portage  Checklist  up  to  #89  by  June  

Nutrition,  Social  Services,  Parent  Involvement 

;.  Jones  will  provide  for  the  nutritional  needs  of  her  fa.^ily  by  June  1   _^  

Joi^es  will  obtain  necessary  health  services  by  June  1  

;.  Jones  will  obtain  necessary  social  services  for  her  family  by  June  1   

\.  Jones  will  ^participate  in  at  least  one  center  activity  a  month  and  will  plan  and  carry  out  activities  with  Michael 
)  minutes  per  day  by  June  1 

.  Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 

3i.J 


:■:  i  i  ( >  r  t  -  'i \  M  ■  m  01)  j  e  t;  t  .1  \ tji3 


Name:      ;.l«>rM  Joikj.s 


7  31  St  I  CC t 


riione:  5'3^>-4()40 


>1  yoary,      '^m^w  . 


C'o  w  i  e r  e n  c  ( ; :        ' '>  v  t  ^  in*  r  -  >  ^ 


3U 


ERIC 


ir.'DIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PUN  FOR:         Michael  Jones 


Short-Tern  Objectives 
Reference 


.al  Services  To  bt-  Provided 


•ictjs  Rxquired 

Date  Initiated 

Duration  of  Service 

Provider 

 1 

'  

October  2H 



June  1 

East  Side  Speech 
and  Language  Clinic 

1  

'e  hdd  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  development  of  this  Individual  ?3rvice  Plan. 
I  agree  with  this  Individual  Service  Plan. 


I  disagree  with  this  Individual  Service  Plan. 


October  28 


Date 


Parent's  Signature 


0^  . 


Portage  Project-TEACH- Region  V 


3io 


ERIC 


i:;DIVIDU/iL  SERVICE  PLArj  rOR: 


Michael  Jones 


Short-Term  Objectives 
Reference 


Short-Term  Objectives 


Lonq-Term  Goals:    will  perform  all  iteins  on  the  Portage  Checklist  up  to 


it 6  3  by  June  1 


Short-Term  Objectives 


Special  Materials 
and  Methods 


Person (s) 
Responsible 


Evaluation 
Criteria 


Time  Line 


Begin 


Review 
Date 


is^j  the  correct  production  of 
ionant  upon  request  80% 

jrrect  production  of  copula 
:cd  situation  upon  request  80% 

jse  vocabulary  of  functional 
)  words  upon  request  100% 

Drrect  production  of  /F/  in 
jpon  request  90% 

scklist: 

Lm:"  verb  form  when  shown  action 
pon  request  4/4 

3gular  plural  forms  upon  request 


3me  irregular  past  tense  forms 
Ly  in  speech  independently  80% 

this"  and  "that"  in  speech 
tly  80^6 

is"  in  statements  independently 


O  Ji  'X 


Peabody  cards 


Speech 
Therapist 


teacher 


Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 


post-test 


10/28 


data  collection 


10/28 


observation 


EKLC 


IMjIVIDUAL  SKRVICE  FOR:      Michael  Joncs 

S  h<j  r  t  -  'IV  r n:  Object!  v  e s 


Short-Term  Objectives 
Reference 


ri.'i:  IJ-vjuaje  :.oau-Ti^M;i  Goals:  continued 


Shorc-Terrr.  C,  c'Ctives 

Special  Materials 
and  !''.ethods 

Person (s) 
Respons ible 

Evaluation 
Criteria 

Time  Line 

Begin 

Review 
Date 

Achieved 

 —  ^  

■^3V  "1,  mir.o"  rather  than  own  name 

teacher 

observation 

10/28 

pondep.tly 

ijoiiit  to  obtoct  that  "is  not 

ti 

,.tev.]uest  4/4 

ur.cwcr  "v. ho"  question  with  name 

■ 

II 

data  collection 

II 

tcquu^it  4/4 

use  posses ive  form  of  nouns  in- 

II 

observation 

II 

ndently  dOt 

use  articles:  the,  a  in  speech 

II 

II 

II 

pendent ly  SO's 

.  use  class  names  (toy,  animal^  food) 

n 

data  collection 

II 

request  4/4 

.  say  "can"  and  "will"  independently 

II 

observation 

II 

,  describe  items  as  open  or  closed 

II 

data  collection 

II 

I  request  4/4 

.  say  "is"  at  the  beginning  of  questions 

11 

observation 

II 

J  appropriate  independently  801 

L  attend  for  five  minutes  while  story 

likes  books  about 

mother/teacher 

d'lta  collection/ 

'ead  upon  request  once  a  day 

an imals 

parent  report 

3lu 

Portage'  Project-TEACH-Re 

3  ion  V 
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l!JDIVIDU;vL  SERVICE  ?UkU  FOR:     Michael  Jones 
Short-Term  Objeccives 


Short-Term  Objectives 
Reference 


3:  language 


Lonq-Term  Goals:  continued 


Short-Term  Objectives 


:i-y  out  a  i3eries  oC  tuo  unrelated 
;  upon  request  4/4 

Li  lull  name  upon  request  4/4 

5Wor  simple  "how"  questions  upon 
4/4 


Special  Materials 
anc'  Methods 


Person(s) 
Responsible 


teacher 


Evaluation 
Criteria 


data  collection 


Time  Line 


Begin 


10/28 


31o 


Portage  Project-TEACH-Rcgion  V 


Review  ;^chievcd 
Date 


01  - 


ERIC 


short -Term  Objectives 
Kofercnco 


.p,  i.;t-  Porta^je  Checklist  ^jp 


 r 

KvalUdCion  j 
Criteria  | 

Time  Line 

(  /) 

Begin 

Review 
Date 

Achieved 

(ijla  collection  ' 

10/28 

1 

■ 

1' 

It 

II 

11 

11 

II 

■ 

» 

ion  y 

i 

i 

0 
o 

ERIC 


Shoit-Tcnu  Objectives 


v..;-:  t::v:  'I'c^rtavjo  Ciic-cklist  up  to 
--5  l:v         1  — 


riiTio  Line 


I-.valuatLOii 
Cn  toria 

Becjin 

F<GV10W 

Date 

Achieved 

1"'.. 

Jatj  collection 

10/28 

II 

II 

• 

ceachoL 

• 

II 

II 

11 

i< 

O  ;0  C 


\C:;-Ke:iion  V 


on 


EKLC 


nJDIVIDU/iL  SKRVIcr-  PUUJ  FOR:         Michael  Jones 


Short-Term  Objectives 
Reference 


Short-Term  Objectives 


mo  lot 


Long 


-Term  Goals:  continued 


Short-Term  Objectiveii 


Special  Materials 
and  Methods 


s  6"  raised  balance  board  backward 
upun  request  3/4 

lib  steps  ten  £eet  high  to  slide 
jc-iU  4/4 


on 


will  practice  at  park 
near  home 


Person (s) 
Responsible 


teacher 


Portage  Project-TEACK-Region  V 


Evaluation 
Criteria 


Time  Line 


Begin 


data  collection 


mother  parent  report 


10/28 


EKLC 


IIJDIVIDUAL  SEHVICI-  VV\[\  TOR:     Michael  Jones 

Short-Terra  OL]iJCtiveii 


Short-Terir  Objectives 
Reference 


LoiKj-Tc-rm  Goals:  will  purform  dll  iteniG  on  the  Portgeje  Checklist  up  to 
1169  by  June  1 


Short-Term  Objectives 


Special  Materials 
and  M'.'thods 


Person  (s) 
Responsible 


J  hock  lis  I :  "^^ 

tH^rmiiiision  to  use  toy  a  ptjer  is 

.vUh  independently  80't  / 

^/ 

"please"  and  "thank  you"  without 
s  130'* 

wer  telephone  calls  for  adults  or 
familiar  person  independently  75% 

y  in  own  yard  independently  100% 

y  near  and  talk  with  other  children 
king  on  own  project  independently  80% 

ai5Gijtance  when  having  difficulty 
reminder  80'i 

xribute  to  adult  conversation 
iently  75t 

)eat  2  sonsjs  or  dances  for  others 
luest  2/2 

)lo^}ize  without  teir.inders  75'> 

10  turns  with  8-9  other  children  upon 
80% 


Evaluation 
Criifjria 


teacher 

imother/teacher 

I 

I 

r.ijther 

mother 
teacher 

mother/teacher 


observation 


parent  report 


observation 


Time  Line 


Begin 


10/28 


teacher 


data  collection  i 


mother/teacher  !  observation 
teacher  \ 


GO 


Portage  Project-TEACH-Region  V 


Review 
Date 


EKLC 


Micliaol  Joncu 


Short-Term  Objectives 


S ho r t - Ti: rin  Ob 3    1 1  v 0 1: 


' ^^'n-'l'urm  (Iu^Il;:   will  [nn-toLni  jll  ii uii::.:  on  IUl^  rortage  Checklist  up  tio 


If 7 6  by  June  1 


Special  Materials     '    Person {s)       ]  Evaluation 
and  Mtjthods  Responsible  Criteria 


Time  I.ine 


ilil  ,!   10  block;.-.  I'-.'i.iin ivi  Lii  iniilMt  io;!  j 


tuaciiO  r 


I 


jctLbe  2  eVL'i.t.i;  or  characters  from  i  morr,  will  watch  one  h  houri  mother 
I  -Murv  ur  T.V.  pro^jram  upon  request   |  T.V.  program  with  Michael; 


!  and  Jennifer  a  week 


peat  4  line  Cin^jer  plays  with  words 
I  on;;  upon  request  4/4 

tch  1  to  1  (3  or  more  objects) 
qaeiJt  4/4 

int  to  ioncj  and  short  objects  upon 
4/4 

range  objects  into  ccitegor  ies  upon 
4/4 

aw  a  diagonal  line  £rom  corner  to 
oC  4  inch  square  paper  upon  request 


)unt  10  objects  in  imitation  4/4 

itch  sequence  or  pattern  of  blocKs 
Is  upon  request  4/4 


teacher 


teacher 


teacher 
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I3egin 


post-test 
Alpern/Boll 


report  by 
mother 


data  collection 


data  collection 


10/20 


Review 
Date 


Achieved 


EKLC 


INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PUN  FOR:      Michael  Jones 
Short-Term  Objoctivos 


Shoct-Term  Objectives 
Reference 


cont" 


Sho r t- To riTi  Ob  ]  c c 1 1 vo l 


}py  a  30  L  i  s  u  L  b  c on  n uc  t  i  n^j  V  1 1  o K c  i 
,->ii;t^K't:e  6  [>ioce  puzzle  upon  request 


:irr;u  object  Li       same  and  different  upon 

ick  up  spec i tied  number  of!  objects 
apon  request  5/5 

anie  5  textures  upon  request  4/4 

opy  a  triangle  upon  request  4/4 

ecall  4  objects  seen  ir.  a  picture 
equeiit  4/4 

air,e  the  tine  of  day  aGsociated 

r\  activity  upon  request  4/4 

epeat  familiar  rhymes  (4  lines)  upon 
t  4/4 

oU  whether  ar.  object  is  heavy  or 
upori  Lcquest  4/4 

ell  what's  missing  when  one  object 
oved  from  a  group  of  three  upon  request 


Special  Materials 
and  Methods 


Person (s) 
Responsibl(j 


teacher 
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Evaluation 
Criteria 


data  collection 


H  fl 


l<  It 


It  II 


II  M 


Time  Li  no 


Begin 


10/28 


Review 
Date 


EKLC 


IMDIVIDIIAL  SKRVICK  I'UN  FOR:     Hichaol  Jonoi^  Short-Tern,  Objectives 

 "   Reference 

Slu)rt-'r<jrm  Object  lvu^; 


■ : .  .1  r  t:  -  T  u  r\\\  01  j  i  u  c  l  i  t 


iv Li  Color  i:  (red,  bl'ju,  yciiov/, 
1,  t.^ioif,  otMiv^ju,  v.itit'.',  tijjck)  upv.n 
'\  \ 

[:L':i:.y,  :i.c\Ik:  anci  uiir.c  upon 
:;uitci.  L:y;;i.'oio  (nu:;;bors  and  iotter'j) 
ttil  the  coior  o£  named  objectL;  upon 

JoL  '1/4 


0  J 


!)uc  i  jl  MitL-ri a  1,:; 

.il;d  /U^LhOvi^j 


iXTSon(s) 
Kos^norisiblo 


teacher 
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Evaluation 
Ctiter ia 


Time  Lino 


Begin 


data  collection  i  10/28 


Review 
Date 


EKLC 


Short-Term  Objectives 
Reference  ■ 


INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN  FOR:       Tho  Jones  Family 


Short-Term  Objectives 


SiioL t-Term  objectives 


Lo:i9~7'uriD  c;oals:  Jou*!y>  will  t  ..ir^  i  r  j  pate  in  ai  U-ast  ono  center  activity 


<j  month 


(to  II 


:  1  u'if  •  v/orkshof.s 
jJlll...  ■iiit.Lvi:.!:::^ 


on  !l'i'riL!<)n  and  Behavior  Ivdnager,ent)  and  will 


i^pecia I  Materials 
an;  .uthods 


Person (s) 
Responsible 


Evaluation 
Criteria 


Time  Line 


Begin 


Review 
Date 


-■ .  will  r « :  ( •«  J  i.  vi  •  .1  mo n  1 1 1 1  y  s cIk'hIu  1  c 

r'ar^'iif  IiiVul  V'MriMiit:  Coord ind lor  that 
tivilrcs  boinq  offered  by  Uo.^id  Start 
I  community  ayoncuefs. 

will  parlitnipate  in,  thi."  6-wcok 
:ntuei;ieiit:  course  beiuu  offered  by 
\\  nu  February  IB,   15,  22,  March  1, 


' :i  v;i  1 1  con t dc t  Ho rrK? ma k ( m" s  So r v i ce sand 
for  their  four  worksho}'s  on  "Pr'i- 

lutritional  Meals  at  a  Low  Coi^t"  by 
1'3. 

s  will  complete  the  series  of  four 
IS  by  February  If). 

■s  will  demonstrate  how  to  make 
animals  at  the  April  parent  meeting. 

s  will  notify  the  Parent  Involvement 
.tor  if  babysitting  is  needed  two  days 
ach  [Parent  meeting. 

s  will  work  with  Michael  three  days 
k  on  activities  that  are  sent  home 
ly  tlie  tuacher  until  January  10th. 

'S  will  attend  the  parent  meeting  on 
icj  Activities  for  Your  Child." 


Social  Service  Directory 


Parent 
Parent  Involve^ 
munt  Ccjordina 
lor 

Parent 


Parent 


Record  on  parti- 
cipant's list 


Parent  report 


Parent 


Parent 


Parent/Teacher 


Parent 


Parent  report 


Record  on  parti- 
cipant's list 


Oct.  28 


Oct. 


Oct.  28 


Oct. 


Oct.2y 


Oct.2H 


Oct.  28 


Oct.  28 
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INDIVIDU/iL  SERVICE  PUN  FOR:      The  Jones  Family 
Short-Term  Objectives 


Short-Term  Objectives 

Roference 


rtj.i :  l\i r*-i)*    In V( ;  1 7</mit    ^   Long- Term  GoaliJ  :    ^''>^'^ ^'  ^ i' ' ^ ' 


Short-Term  Objectiveii 

special  Maierials 
and  Methods 

Peryon(s) 
Responsible 

Evaluation 
Criteria 

Time  Line 

Begin 

Review 
Date 

Achieved 

K/s  will  f>]afi  arid  carry  out.  activities 
jliai.'l  by  u.sitKj  Liu.-  calendar  of  idc-as 
iT,e  monthly  by  the  teacher  after  Jan- 
), 

0  &0 

Portage  Project-TEACH-Rec 

P.imit 
Teacher 

jion  V 

Parent  report 

Oct.  28 

0 

o 

1 

/"i  '  ■  ■ 
0  / 

ERIC 


INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN  FOR:        The  Jones  Family 
Short-Term  Objectives 


Short-Term  Objectives 
Reference 


L>a  :    Nut.  r  i  t  i  on  Long-T(jrin  Goals;   ^^^s-  Jones  will  provide  for  tho  nutritiondl  needs  of  her 

family  by  June  1. 


Short-TGrni  ')b]ectives 

Special  Materials 
and  Methods 

Person (s) 
Responsible 

Kvaiuation 
Criteria 

Time  Line 

Begin 

Review 
Date 

Achieved 

s  will  keep  a  food  diary  for  five 
ivL'  days  bocjinnmcj  November  5. 

s  and  tuG  Health/Nutrition  Coordinator 
'it.'W  the  food  diary  on  Novr^mber  15th. 

s  and  the  Health/Nutrition  Coordinator 
n  further  assistance  if  needed  based 
-esults  of  the  November  15th  meeting. 

\ 

Brochures  on  meal  plan- 
ning, nutritional  snacks 
and  the  four  basic  food 
groups. 

Portage  Project-TEACH-Re< 

Parent 
Parent 

Health/Nutri- 
tion Coordina- 
tor 

Parent 

Health/Nutri- 
tion Coordina- 
tor 

3ion  V 

Food  Diary 

Oct.  28 

Oct.  :':h 

Oct.  2ti 

QO 

ERIC 


Short-Term  Objectives 
Herercnce 


:;d:vIjoA1  service  PU::  KOR:  Jo:;'t.  •••..miy 

S 1 :  o  r  t  -  T  e  r : :  1  C- :;  ^  •  j i  v  c  3 


Loriq-Tt.rn  C<.al:::  Ms.  Jt,!j< 


;::  viU  ucr  111. 


iru-UM-.j^ions  and  drr^m-jiri:;;  dcyjtor  aproi citments  when 

•      J  U.'i'-    1 . 


necessary) 


ir.ort-Torm  obijectives 


•r  ,  Ms.  Joiio'j  will  siijvi  and  return 
I  to  t.}i»'  li.jdlrli/r^utrit ion 

Tt  for  Mi'  :;jvl  ro  haw  polio 

A'lil  fuikf  keetj  an  :irpointniOnt 
j:;r.i  !V..'r' s  etir:s  ch^jcked  by  NovL-irher' 


VI J  3  c;ont,jL-t  Mealth/riutri tion 
or  within  two  days  of  cippointmont  if 


Special  Materials 
and  .Methods 


Scheduled  monthly  visit 
froir  lit.'alth  Dot:drtn<'nt 


Person (s) 
Responsible 


Parent 


Parent 


Parent 
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Evaluation 
Criteria 


Record  informa- 
tion on  Michael' 
health  fori^. 


Time  Line 


Begin 


Oct.  28 


Oct.  28 


Oct.  28 


Review 
Date 


Achieved 


EKLC 


;:;[:1V:DUAL  service  ro?.:       T:.-  Jorv-s  r::-iiv 


Short-Terni  Objectives 
Reference 


Long-TeiTt  Goals;  Mh, 


^vid^J  for  the  Social  Service  nee'Js  of  her 


fjjiiily  ( in';Iu.iinq  obtainiijc;  fm-inc-.j]  assistance  and  day  care)  by  June  1. 


6 It" Tu r m  C b j ec 1 1 vu s 


and  Methods 


al  S'.TVi  :t,'S  coordinator  vill  provide 
s  wirii  .J  Social  Servi';<;s  riirt-ctory 
ber  I. 

s  will  caU  for  an  appoint inL-nt  with 
.il  StTvicos  dt'i:artnx?nt  to  apply  for 
1  -jssi^itrince  by  November  15th. 

s  will  call  the  Social  Services  coor- 
to  r','port  \.h\:  date  of  the  above 
ent  by  Noveniber  1/jth. 

s  will  notify  tlie  Social  Services 
tor  if  transportatior.  is  needed  within 
of  apcoin.tinent. 

:i  will  Call  w i ih  1  n  two  days  after  t h e 
lei::  and  ro:'(U"l  r^-sults  to  tlio  Social 
coordinator. 

s  and  the  Social  Services  coordinator 
lew  the  resource  list  of  possible  day 
ters  (a]-.d  v-valuate  each  regarding 
,  cost,  ti-aclier  pupil  ratio,  hours, 
Movt'rix^r  30th. 

■iS  will  choose  tvo  possible  day  care 
and  call  for  an  appoint ir/jnt  to  visit 
:urs  bv  Decettiber  15th. 


xj 


4-C's  Day  Care 
Resource  Book 


Person (s) 
Responsible 


Evaluation 
Criteria 


i  Social  Servicesi 

!  I 

: Coordinator  | 


Time  Line 


liegin 


Parent 


Parent 


Parent 


Parent 


Oct.  28 


lOct...- 


Oct.  28 


Oct.  28 


■Record  on  Social | Oct.  28 
i  Service  notes  ! 


Parent  report 


i  Coordinator 


!  Par*-. 


for  family 


Home  visit  re^ 


Social  Services  corded  on  daily 


log 
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Oct.  28 


Oct.  28 


Review 
Date 


Achieved 


\  0 


EKLC 


Tiv;  Jone;-:  Family 


Short-Term  Objectives 
Reference 


continiK'd 


Shcrc-Teriii  Cbjuctives 


SpC'Cial  Materials 
and  Methods 


Person (s) 
Responsible 


Evaluation 
Criteria 


Time  Line 


Begin 


Review 
Date 


Achieved 


VI  11  nuiitv  Sucidl  S».'rvieo  coor- 
:.}u:i  two  day:;  of  tlie  jpi.:oint.m'.^[)t 
r ratio:;  ii^  n-'edcd. 

i  i  1  ■  -ur.  t  a c  t  S QC  i  c)  1  Se  r  vi  ce  s  coo r ^ 
Midi II 'J     -salt 5  of  the  visitss  by 


,Ni  11  ^'riii.)ll  Mu'lia-:.-!  and  Jennifer 
ir<^  i-entc-r  hv  Kebruarv  ISth. 


Parent 


Parent 


Parent 
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Parent  report 


Oct,  28 


Oct,  26 


Record  informa-    Oct,  28 
tiori  in  Michael' s 
file 


EKLC 


TASK  ANALYSIS 


Individualized  teachinq  bugins  with  the  screening,  diagnosl:ic  and  assess- 
ment processes  and  proceeds  through  devolopment  of  an  Individual  Service 
Plan.     The  I.S.P.  provides  the  blueprint  for  what  to  teach  the  child,  but 
it  is  of  little  use  unless  it  is  implemented.     The  first,  step  in  imple- 
menting the  I.S.P.   is  breaking  the  short-^term  objectives  into  a  sequence 
of  smaller  steps.     Each  of  these  small  steps  will  lead  to  the  accomplish- 
ment, of  the  short-term  objective.     The  process  of  breaking  the  short-term 
«..;biecLive  into  steps  is  called  task  analysis. 

The  puri-^ose  of  this  sesision  is  to  present  a  systematic  procedure  for 
selectincj  aj-'propr ia to  short--term  objectives  to  teach  and  a  process  for 
breaking  ch.ose  objectives  into'  a  sequence  of  steps  which  lead  to  the 
uceomi '1  i siimen t  of   the  skill. 

As  a  result  of  this  session  participants  will: 

1.     use  the  I.S.P.   short-term  objectives  and/or  the  educational  assess- 
ment instrument  to  target  skills  the    :hild  is  ready  to  learn;  and 
b.reak  these  targeted  skills  into  a  sequence  of  small  steps  which 
will  load  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  skill. 

^ACKGKCUiND  FOR  TflE  TR/ilNER 

In  preparation  for  this  v/orkshop,   the  following  references  are  highly 
reeommonried  as  sources  of  information  about  task  analysis.     They  are 
referenced   in  Appendix  A  of  this  training  guide. 

Karly  Childhood  Development  Disabilities,  A  Self-Paced  Course 
fo r_T r ^i^i£iJj2q_S_t_a^fJ_  to  Identify  and  Integrate  Children  with 
:\ui:l_i  i2q_J;^n^ij:jATn^  units  4  and  5; 

ria  i  n s  t r; c a m ij[K;M] ^J^tS}}£2l^ s  :     Chi  ldren  with  Mental  Retardation  , 
Chapter  4 ; 

• '  1  '^''^^iL^_  Educat ion  Jo i_tj ie_j\:n;J y^  Childhood  Years; 


P  o  r  t  a  c  J  e  P  r  o  j  e  c  t  -  T  E  A  C  U  -  R « . 


Task  Analysis  1 


A  Planning  Guide  to  thu  Preschool  Curricul nin :  a mJL   ,   The  rrocejss,>. 

The  Day.     You  will   find  additional    information  about   task  analysis  i 
Api^endix  B,   i-aqes  2:^3-2:^0,   of  this   traininq  quide. 

r Ki:> wo Hxs  1 1 (-) I ' 

If  you  aro  usinq  the  information  on  a^child  from  your  program  for 
dt/velopinorit  of  the  u^e  the   inform..tion  available  to  make  the 

followinq  transparencies  which  will  be  sub5^t;itutod  for  overhead  trans- 
\>A  r  e  nc  i  e  s  ^  2  ,     3  a  rui  -  4   in  the  works  ho  p . 

Tr  Uit.parency  -2:     Duplicate  a  sample  paqe  from  your  completed  educational 
ass.'s:>ment  .     Choose^  a  raqe  that  lias  both  items  tiie  child  can  and  cannot 
do. 

Transparency     3 :     Duplicate  the  ::^hort-term  objective  page  from  your  ccn- 


pl(.LoJ  I.S.P.  which  correstX)nds  to  the  sample  educational  assessment 


[aqe(.s).     For  example,   if  you  used  the  self-help  section  of  your  educa-  / 
tional  assessment,    then  duplicate  the  I,S.P.   short-term  objectives  in 
the  self-help  area. 

Transparency  ?r4 :     Duplicate  at  least  one  page  in  one  developmental  area 
from  your  educational  assessment.     This  transparency  will  be  used  to 
demonstrate  prerequisite  skills   throuqhout  a  developmental  area  so  be 
sure  that  at  least  5  skills  are  present  that  build  on  one  another  or 
are  [prerequisites   to  one  another. 

PREPARING  FOK  THE  WORKSHOP 

1.  Duplicate  worksheets  #1,    ii2,    ii3  and  ^=4   for  each  participant.  Note 
that  worksheet  '^4  has  two  sides  and  must  be  run  front  to  back.  Cut 
worksheet  ^4   into  11.  strips  and  place  them  in  an  envelope,  one  for 
each  participant . 

2.  Prepare  overhead  transparencies  ^^1-1^21  using  tiie  masters  provided 
at  the  end  of  this  section.     Cut  transparency  rtl7  into  strips.  For 
tr.:   ,n)arcncies  ^6-^^14,   prepare  overlay  flaps  large  enough  to  conceal 
t'ne  suggested  task  analysis   for  the  "Will  Do  What"  and  "Aid"  sections. 
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^  ^'  /  Task  Analysis  2 


Place  each  of  these  transparencies  into  transparency  frames  and  secure  the 
flaps  with  tape  to' the  left  side  of  the  transparency  frame. 


3.     Equipment  needs  will  be  an  overhead  projector,  movie  screen  and  trans- 
parency  pens . 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  THE  WORKSHOP 
This  session  has  three  parts: 

1)  a  presentation  and  discussion  about  task  analysis  using  overhead  trans- 
parencies ; 

2)  the  completion  of  three  worksheets  to  reinforce  the  concepts  presented; 
and 

3)  the  completion  of  a  self-correcting  puzzle. 

1,  Introduce  this  presentation  by  telling  participants  that  now  that  they 
have  a  blueprint  for  working  with  the  child,   the  I.S.P.,  thc-^y  are  ready 
to  begin  the  implementation  process. 

2.  Display  overhead  transparency  #1,  Steps  for  Individualization.  Discuss 
each  step  as  outlined  below  with  accompanying  transparencies. 

STEP  1 :     Complete  a  developmentally  sequenced  checklist  or  educational 


assessment .  This  step  was  completed  during  the  information' 
gathering  phase  of  the  development  of  the  I.S.P.  Display 
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Task  Analysis  3 


34o 


overhead  transparency  #2.     This  is  a  sample  p.ge  from  the 
completed  checklist.     Remember  that  items  which  are  s/ed 
are  those  the  child  can  presently  do;   items  which  are  Xed 
the  child  cannot  do.     Display  overhead  transparency  #3. 
We  then  transcribed  the  skills  we  wanted  to  teach  the  child 
from  the  checklist  onto  the  I.S.P.  as  short-term  objectives. 
We  y/rote  additional  short--term  objectives  by  using  infor- 
mation from  screening,  observation,   diagnostic  and  component 
assessment  reports . 

Redisplay  overhead  transparency  r^l. 

y,rKV  2:     Target  a  skill   the  child  is  ready  to  learn.     Using  information 
from  the  checklist  or  I.S.P.  short-term  objectives,  you  will 
now  select  a  skill  the  child  is  ready  to  learn. 

STEP  3:     Think  of  the  skill  in  behavioral  terms.     If  you  are  using  the 
I.S.P.   short-term  objectives  for  planning,   this  step  will 
already  be  completed.     If  you  are  working  from  the  checklist, 
you'll  need  to  mentally  expand  the  listed  skills  into  complete 
behavioral  objectives   (Who,  Will  Do  What,  With  What  Type  of 
Aid,   How  Well) . 

STEP  4:     Do  a  task  analysis  of.  the  skill.     Most  handicapped  children 

will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  items  on  the  checklist  or  I.S.P. 
short--term  objectives  immediately,   therefore  you  will  use  task 
analysis  to  develop  a  sequence  of  skills  which  lead  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  targeted  skill.     Explain  to  participants 
that  during  this  workshop  we  will  concentrate  on  steps  2,  3 
■    and  4. 

Explanation  of  Step  2.     Target  a  skill  the  child  is  ready  to  learn. 

a.     Display  overhead  transparency  #2,   the  completed  developmental  check- 
list page.     Ask  participants  how  they  would  choose  a  skill  the  child 
is  ready  to  learn.     Emphasize  that  an  appropriate  skill   to  teach 
would  be  one  of  the  first  items   the  child  cannot  do  in  a  given  section 
of  the  checklist   (one  of  the  first  Xed  items) ,  or  a  skill  marked 
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"emerging"    (this  means  the  child  already  can  do  E^art  of  the  behavior, 
e.g.,   can  name  one  of  three  colors).     Explain  that  by  selecting  one 
of  the  fin.  t-  items  the  child  cannot  do,  you  are  helping  ensure  that 
the  child  can  do  ail  the  necessary  steps  that  come  before  it. 
Selection  of  a  skill  to  teach  would  also  depend  upon  the  usefulness 
of  that  skill.      {You  wouldn't  teach  a  child  to  put  on  mittens  and 
ha  t  in  June. ) 

b.  Ask  participants  which  skills  would  probably  be  appropriate  to 
teach  the  child  depicted  in  the  checklist.     Be  sure  they  mention  one 
of  the  first  Xed  items  and  any  emerging  skills. 

c.  To  highlight  the  fact  that  a  checklist  is  developmentally  sequenced 
and  that  the  skills  listed  build  on  one  another,   conduct  the  follow- 
ing activity. 

1)  Display  overhead  transparency  #4,   two  pages  from  the  checklist. 
Explain  that  a  checklist  is  developmentally  sequenced  and  design- 
ed so  that  skills  will  build  on  one  another.     Skills  that  pre- 
cede a  behavior  and  are  related  to  it  are  called  prerequisites 

to  that  behavior.     Since  children  usually  learn  skills  in  a  se- 
quence,  it  is  important  to  determine  that  the  child  can  accomplish 
prerequisite  skills  prior  to  teaching  a  new  skill. 

2)  Referring  to  overhead  transparency  #4,  ask  the  group  to  identify 
all  the  prerequisite  skills  for  item  #81.     They  should  have 
listed  the  following  skills:     80,   73.,   71,   70,   67,  66,   65,   64,  59, 
58,   54,   52,   51,   50,   48,   37,  35. 

d.  Display  overhead  transparency  #3,  the  I.S.P.  short-term  objectives. 
Explain  that  since  short-term  objectives  were  recorded  sequentially 
from  tiie  checklist,   the  same  method  for  selection  of  a  skill  to 

teach  will  be  used;    that  is,   select  one  of  the  first  objectives  listed. 
Caution  them  that  any  additional  short-term  objectives  that  were 
selected  from  screening,   diagnostic,  observational  or  component 
assessment  reports  should  also  be  considered  for  teaching  as  soon  as 
thoy  begin  to  emerge. 
4.     TLxplanation  of  Step  3.     Think  of  the  skill  behavioral  terms. 


4  ' 
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Display  overhead  transparoncy  ill  and  point  out  the  next  step  in 
the  steps   for  individualization:     think  of  the  skill  in  behavioral 
terms.     Hxplain  that  if  they're  working  from  a  developmental 
checklist,    tiicy  will   now  need  to  think  of  the  skill  (s)  they've 
targeted  to  teach   in  behavioral   terms    {Who,   Will  Do  What,  With 
What  Type  of  Aid,   How  Weil) .     At  this  stage,    the  Aid  will  usually 
be  "without  aid"  or  "unassisted"  unless  the  selected  item  specifies 
additional  axd  for  the  child.     Point  out  th-     if  they're  working 
from  their  I.S.P.   short-term  objectives  this  step  will  already  be 
completed. 

Explanation  of  Step  4.     Do  a  task  analysis  of  the  skill. 

a.  Display  transparency  il5.     Explain  that  task  analysis  can  be  com- 
pared to  a  staircase  with  each  step  leading  to  your  targeted  skill. 
Some  children  will  need  many  steps  and  others  only  a  few. 

b.  We  rjenerally  use  task  analysis  in  our  every  day  lives  when  we 
want   to  learn  new  skills.     If  you  ever  learned  how  to  swim,  task 
analysis  was  probably  used -in  that  process.     You  probably  weren't 
just  put  in  water  by  yourself  and  told  to  swim.     That  could  mean 
disaster!     Someone  probably  physically  guided  you  until  you  could 
float  and  do   the  different  strokes.     They  also  demonstrated,  ex- 
plained and  let  you  practice  each  step  until  you  had  mastered  it. 

c.  Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  task  anal-         and  the  process  of 
breaking  down  a  skill.     We  will  first   ■  o^. at  the  behavior  and 
see  how  that  can  be  made  easier  for  the  chi-ld.     For  example,  when 
you  learned  to  swim,   you  probably  were  first  taught  to  go  into 
the  water,   then  to  put  your  head  into  the  water,   then  to  float, 
then  to  move  your  a^nis  and  kick.     This  was  a  task  analysis  of 
swimining . 

d.  Display     "will  stack  5  blocks"  on  overhead  transparency  #6.  Tell 
participants  that  this  is  a  skill  as  it  may  appear  in  a  behavioral 
checklist.     They  are  to  look  at  the  behavior  and  decide  what  parts 
they  could  change.     Generally  these  changes  would  include  such 
things  as  the  materials  used,   the  number  indicated,  the  position 

of  the  materials. or  the  action  itself.     In  this  example,  the  number 
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of  blocks  to  be  5 Lacked  or  the  actual  stacking  materials  can  be 
changed.     After  you  have  gotten  responses,  uncover  the  task 
analysis  Goc^uence  under  the  skill  to  shov;  them  how  you  could 
move  from  a  simple  behavior  until  you  reach  attainment  of  the 
skill.      (Note:     only  uncover  the  "Will  Do  What"  task  analysis 
at  this  time.     Leave  "Aid"  breakdown  covered) .     The  steps  which 
lead  to  the  final  behavior  are  sometimes  called  component  be- 
haviors or  sub~skills.     Explain  that  this,   as  in  all  examples, 
is  not  the  only  correct  sequence  but  an  example  of  how  you 
might  task  analyze  the  behavior. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  for  the  rest  of  the  skills  listed  on 
transparencies   n7-#14.     Each  time,  ask  them  what  in  the  behavior 
they  could  change  to  make  it  easier  for  t\\e  child.     If  partici- 
pants suggest  aids  such  as  guiding  the  child's  hand  etc.,  explain 
that  they're  already  ahead  of  you  -  aids  5 uch  as  that  will  be 
discussed  next.     Right  now  we're  just  con jentrating  on  what  we 
could  change  in  the  behavior.     The  skilJ s  you  will  be  discussing 
will  be: 

7  -  will  skip  forward  12  -  will  ask  permission  to 

use  a  toy  a  peer  is 


playing  with 

13  -  will  trace  a  circle 

14  -  will  put  on  his  pants 


8  -  will  name  four  colors 

9  -  will  count  five  objects 

10  -  will  button  small  buttons  on 

a  sweater  on  self 

11  -  will  follow  a  3  step 

unrelated  direction 
within  1  minute 


Note  to  the  Trainer:     overhead  transparency  #13  depicts  a  shaping 
procedure.     Explain  to  participants  that  shaping  involves  reinforc- 
ing  gradual  improvement.     It's  sometimes  called  "reinforcing  succes- 
sive approximations."     Approximations  are  behaviors  that  are  some- 
thing like,   but  not  identical  to  the  behavior  you'd  like  the  child 
to  learn.     Successive  approximations  are  a  group  of  behaviors,  each 
one  a  little  more  like  the  behavior  you  want  than  the  one  before. 
Shaping  can  be  used  to'  teach  a  wide  variety  of  skills  .     Some  excunples 
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might  be:     pronouncing  new  words,  drawing,   throwing  a  ball,  sitting 
quietly  for  five  minutes,  etc. 

Overhead  transparency  jfl4  illustrates  a  backward  chaining  process. 
I::xplain  to  participants  that  backward  chaining  involves  breaking 
the  task  into  small  steps  and  then  teaching  the  last  step  first. 
This  cjives  the  child  the  satisfaction  of  completing  the  task  and 
also  helps  insure  that  the  child  will  attend  to  the  beginning 
steps,   thus  learning  by  observation,  in  anticipation  of  being 
ciblo  to   finish  the  process.     Backward  chaining  can  be  used  success- 
fully with  any  task  involving  a  long  series  of  small  steps  such 
as  tying  or   lacing  shoes,   putting  on  clothes,  zipping  a  zipper,  etc. 

fc.     Display  overhead  transparency  #15.     Divide  the  group  into  pairs  and 
assign  one  or  two  behaviors  to  each  pair.     They  should  brainstorm 
ways  to  task  analyze  the  behaviors  into  sub-skills  or  component 
behaviors  and  then  put  these  skills  in  sequence;  beginning  with  the 
easiest  skill  and  leading  to  the  end  behavior.     Circulate  among 
the  group  to  check  answers  and  give  suggestions. 

g.     Distribute  worksheet  #1.     Ask  the  participants  to  nuniber  ^the  skills 
so  they  are  in  order  -  with  #1  being  the  skill  that  would  be 
easiest  for  tl  e  child  and   #9  being   the  skill  that  would  bef5  hardest 
or  the  actual  desired  behavior.     After  allowing  ample  time,  place 
transparency  #16  on  the  overhead  projector  and  number  the  sequence 
so  parrticipants  can  correct  their  worksheets.     Two  possible  correct 
sequences  are  indicc^ted  here.     There  is  no  "right  way"  to  do  the  task 
analysis.     Answer  any  questions  that  may  arise  at  this  time. 
Summarize  this  part  of  task  analysis  by  stating  that  you  have  just 
looked  at  one  way  of  making  the  skill  easier  for  the  child  -  by 
simplifying  the  behavior.     The  number  of  steps  you  will  need  to  br-aak 
the  skill  down  will  be  dependent  upon  the  child. 
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AiKSwors   for  v;orksheoL  ill 

^  V;]  ij.      x\y.   forward  *:o  t.o.<r  on  L-iianco  i.oarri  on  fioor 

^  v;i.  11   V.M  I  k  i;<.ionv.;i  ru  t-.cj   "f.^-  on  ^  i  fiance  beuin  raised 

inchr:; 

dc'Will  walk  l.;ackwai'd  heoL   Lo  loit  on  o   Inch  wide   1  iriO 

^  Will  walk   forward  heel,  to  toe  on  6  inch  wide  line 

7  Will  walk  backward  hael   to  too  on  balance  beam  on  floor 

;^Jv^ill  walk  bti(.;kw. ud  \u'a:\    \jj   !(.)(•  on  onti   foot  wide  line 

^JVLII  walk  backward  hocl   co   to.,-  on  balance  ijctni  rai:;*>  1 
6  inches 

J  walk  forwarc;  heel   to  to  toe 

/\  Will  walk  backward  heel  to  toe 

rit^xt  we  v/ill  btf  dujcnssinq  an  additional  way  to  iT;ake  the  skill 
ojLjier   for  the  child  -  by  giving  him/her  aid  or  assistance. 
Ask  participants  to  brainstorm  the  different  kinds  of  aids  or 
as.sistance  they  use  with  children.     After  they  have  mentioned 
:;ovt;ral,   point  out  th.at  these  aids,   just  like  the  componGnt 
boh.aviors,   can  be  ;  ut  in  sequential  order.     Place  strips  from 
transparency  ^rl7  on  tlie  overhead  projector  in  this  order: 
a,  b,   c,   d.     Read  each  strip  aloud  and  then  ask  participants 
whicii  one  would  be  the  very  easiest  for   the  child.     Answer:  b. 
Vwt   that  strip  first.     Ask  which  would  be  next  easiest:  d. 
Place  this  one  second.     Next  easiest;     a.     Place  this  one  third. 
And  finally  which  would  be  most  difficult  for  the  child:  c. 
'rhis  one  is  placed  last. 

Point  out  that  in  this  sequence  the  te*;^    -   ;  began  teaching  by 
physically  guiding  tb.e  child  to  make  the  correct  response;  the 
next  step  gave   the  cb.ild  a  visual  cue  to  the  correct  response; 
i^.oxt  came  verbal  cues  to  assist  with  the  correct  responses  and 
finally  the  child  performed  the  task  independently. 
Display  tr<^nsparency  ^IB.     Tell   participants   that  aids  fall  into 
<-at'..'cu^r  ios .     The  number  of  ste{)S  involved  in  teaching  a  skill  is 
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aqaiii  dt.'pontiniit    upi^ii   the  ^'iiilcl,  t  im* -iu  u(|  In'^jins  witli  I'nmc 

'  rri  ■■  '\    ]  >:\\ .:  :  f \    ai  ■  \   ■  t    .     i  .  :,i  r:;    ■  .      '!  m  i  ' :    i  r  i'/f  )]'.■'■::   <  s ' : . ;  i  s  t  ]  f  n  J    !  :  n  ' 

.i;-.:;  1    1    Mil-  ■■111  Id  !)'/  .ill(;Wii;tj   hill). 'h*'!-   to  .;t'^'      lutct  ii  i  lu}  .  N»'X', 

ciiOG,   i>i:  q.i-viriq      ^cc  i  i' i  c  >•  i  :  i<       U)!^s  «-,n'   t:c.i]};inq  c;hi  h:  tluouMh 

l.i.f  ta.:k,    sMii  bt'  lUitni.     Artrl   t  in. lily,  tM*'  r^iild  mooj;.  tl'u,'  :;ki!l  in- 
.  It  •}•<•!  It     I  if  I  y  or    v/!  m  ■!!   1 1: ;  k«    i  . 

}.  akr  a   ttior.'    ii)-a<:[>tu   .Look   .u     i.ias    in  (    ;   b  ^..m  t  ocjo  r  y ,  i::;pl,iy 
,  ^  .  .  •  t  : .    i- :   f  »  .IMS] '.iroiioy    -1',',    oxariylos  of  ,i  i  .iij    fo!"  doiiuj.      i-iovoa  1  tiio 
cM-.l  o:<an<i;-l(>s  one  o'-a' i^:()r"y  at..  *i   tinvj.     Kxi'lain  t.liat   v/ithin  cmcii 
oattMjory   ^^'A-ic  «irt":  inaiiy  i  ess  i  b  1 1^'  .li^i.s  .irui   t-r;ry   too  c-jn  be  sc'«      •  r  l^:ed 
1  r  oin  irio  o.j;-.i«"Jt.    for   tin-  child  to  most,  ditficult..     They  can 

alr.o  l»L'  used    in  c;oiub  i  n.i  I  icnu; .     AL;k   t  h'.^^m  io  think  of  ot.hor  oxamplos 
in  each  ' .: a  1 1 ' c] o r y  fi e  f ' r o  nio v  i  n q   t a  1 1  \ o  next.     ^- ^-^ P  ^   ^ J  • 
haiujiiaqo  activities  aro  an  excoj^tic^n  ~  you  can't   force  a  child  to 
talk  by   t:ouchiiuj  or  shovvmq  hirn/hcr  how  to  talk.     You  will  qcaiorally 
n-ae;i   to  verbal  cqei:   to  asf;is:t   in  talkinq.     Display  ovorhoad 

transi>aroncy  if20,   Aids  for  Saying.     Explain   that  this  is  a  sequence 
of  steps  that  can  bo  used  to  teach  a  ::hild  new  vocabulary  words; 
such  as  colors,    shapes,   aninui.   names,   ol.vject  names,  positional 
concepts,    letter  tuimes,   etc.     Teachinq  beqins  with  the  aid  th.at 
uaktn^  the  skill  easiest   for   the  child  and  i)r<>ai  e^sively  t:lie  chiltl 
is,  asked  to  do  more  and  more.     Demonstrate  each  step   in   the  following 
manner . 

1)  Ask  one  of  the  participants  to  be  "the  child"   for  purpose  of 
Ihi:;  demonstration.     Have  on  hand  an  objGct(s)    for  which  you 
w.vi-t  -d-.o  "child"  to  learn  the  name(s).     For  the  purpose  of  this 
explanation ,   a  peiicil  will  be  used . 

2)  Explanation  of  vlic^'  modeled  each  time:     say  to  the  child,  "This 
;s  a  pencil.     Whit  is  it?"     Child  responds.     "This  is  a  pencil, 
tell  me  what  it  is."     child  responds.     "Let's  see  if  you  can  tell 
me  once  more.     -Jhis  is  a  pencil.     What  is   it?"     Child  responds. 
This  rrccediire  f^ives  maximum  aid  to  the  o;. Id  and  will  only  be 
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uuoa  wIkmi  tin.-  is  havinq  cjr-..,-at-  (lifficul.ty  renu.'nil3C; r i luj  t.he 

.5   :  v;mi»     i',  v'iiil'i    r.  is  .      "W;:<ir.  y.;':  sav 

lii.il    ■.v.-:.."     ^'iiii^i   M-;|'<  ..M<i:;  .      "Toil   [He  ori'.'o  more,  what    i:\  llV 

lajsi-^Mi'.Ls .      Ill   t,his  pruc:udur-<j  the  ctiild  must:  rcay  on  i;h<jaL- 
{.am  auviito]y  rat'inory  t-o  rocaiJl    Ihc^  fiainc? .     You  can  make   it  u\tc\ 

h.ivina   the    -liiM   r.-'S.pnnci   louaiy  or  sofif.ly  or  by 
Mii    Ml':  ..,)l.)i».i:t    and  ha^naa    it    toa|>iMMr    on  the  i-.oca'Mui  or  t;hirf.i 

I  »  \IUL'ti  t.  . 

4  }    i:     I  ana  t:  ion  o  t  w  l.cn  q  i  v^-'U  a  cho.L<:e  of  two  :     say   to  the  child, 
"la   tin  a  a  pencil  or  pviper?"     Child  roisponds  .      "Is  it  tape  or 
a  jnai-'iLV"     Child  responiirs.     "  I  l;  it  a  pen  or  a  pencil?"  Child 
rcr.[;onda.     Thi^:;  tt^chniquo  can  be  used  with  a  choice  of  three  or 
lour  ubicct::^  also.     The  more  choices  there  are,    the  more  difficult 
the  tas':  becomes.     Also,    the  more  similar  the  two  words  that  are 
ui;ed  for  the  choices,    the  more  difficult  it  is   to  sel(^ct  tho 
ct;rioct  answer.      Phe  child  must  rely  on  recognition  "o  respond 
correctly.     It  is  like  a  multiple  choice  test  where  the  answer  is 
stated,  but  it  must  be  recognized  among  other  possibilities. 

'j)    Lxpdaaation  of  ;duai  given  initial  sound  cues:     say  to  the  child, 
"Wliat  is  this?"     It*s  a   ^puh*.'*     Child  responds.     In  this  pro- 
cedure the  cl-Jld  relies  on  recognition  and  recall   to  give  the 
.aJ.ire  answer.     It's  like  a  fill    in  the  blank  test  which  requires 
a  h.igher  memory  level  because  wiiiy  partial  answers  are  provided. 
It  at  any  point  in  the  demonstration  the  "child"  responds  incorrect- 
ly,  move  back  to  the  previous  aid  in  order  to  elicit  the  correct 
response . 

Explain  to  participants  that  after  the  child  has  had   the  benefit  of 
physical,   visual  and  verbal  aids,   and  combinations  thereof,  we  will 
finally  ask  him/her  to  do  the  skill   independently,  when  asked,  or 
on  request.     These  are  all  ways  of  saying  that  the  child  will  now  do 
the  skill  alone  or  withon*  aid. 

Display  transparencies  ^^o-::i4  again,     i-ur  each   transparency,  cover 
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Llie        J  ,1  r  chy  c.u"  t.ii,it.      i  •  fjivtMi  -  .'-Ukjw  thorn  only  the  final 

vvitJiDiit.,  .ii<i.     Ai^k   t  •< ir  I  i.e.*  i  j  i is t.  :i   tf,>   i  r[w.iq  i  rir.;   t  licrnool  V(?f; 
^-    ■  .■•']!  ^:   '■'::[  i^i,  S'T';    L(  .    t.  aii  '.r/: 

t  '      V  tiiiiik  t  hrU:   -.^ouhi  tno  f.:hi.l':  in 

:li<-  :;kiil.     Tli'.'y  Mu.iy  v.'i'ih  l.<.>  fMit   t..ht»nt'  ..n.<i:-;   i.n  enciur. 
A!"'    •    ]■(..•>;}  on r> OS  hcivo  boon  crivorw   wncovcr  the  seciuence  of  ald.s  and 
..:  1    -u;,:;  f/u:!)  s'tc}  ..     l'::-:}d.ain  UmI"   t:ho5-;o  arc  only  examples  of  types 
M    .»i<l,     'l'h<M.'  aM:  inafiy  a({.  i  it  i  una  1   aidn  tlint  could  be  used,  de- 
re  n^;i  a-;   a  I 'Mi   t.lio  IK  a, 'da  of  tru'        i  Id  .      UijUa;  J  bate  v/oi:k;;heet  , 

i-a;*  i'ajMata.   ?u  fuuTil^ta"   tlie  order  with  n  I  beinq   th*..    skill  that 
v.'c^alci  i  <•  (.^aaie..L    foi    t  iu.,'  eiiild  and  hi  bciincj   the  skill  that  would 
b,'  iKiid'"'. t    or   t'ne  aoLual   desireci  btdiavior.     Point  ont  that  most, 
a    i  !  L  a    1 : ; '  ■  1  ad i  ■   1  v.'o  a  i  c i  a  so  t  hey  ? ho u  1  d  be  s equen e ed  vie co r d  i  nq  1  y  . 
At  t.«a    allo'A'LiKi  ami-^e  time,  place  transparency  Ir21  on  the  overhead 
projuetor  and  number  the  frequence  so  they  can  correct  their  work- 
iau-eta:.     Answer  any  questions  that  may  arise.     Summarize  this 
P'art  of  task  aiialyais  by  statinq   that  you  have  now  looked  at 
another  way  of  makinq  the  skill   easier  for  the  child  -  by  givinq 
biL;ri/}ie!    aid.     Aqaiti,   the  amount  and  number  of  aids  needed  will 
viej/end  upon  the  cliilci. 

A  n  s w  e  r  's>   i'or  l^/o  r  k  s  h  c:^  e  t  Ir  2 

V.'lM  walk  ui'Stairs  altornatinq   feet  when  handrail   is  used  and  child 
i : .vihvjwn  h<  >w 

)  Will  walk  uj.^stairs  alternatinq  feet  without  aid 

I    Will  walk  upstairs  alternatinq  feet  when  handrail   is  used  and  feet 
aia:*  quided 

Will  walk  upstairs  alternating  feet  when  shown  how 

_/£^J';ill  walk  vipstairs  alternating  feet  when  handrail  is  used  and  child 
is  given  verbal  directions 

';  Will  walk  upstairs  alternating  feet  without  handrail  and  child 
fol  h^)ws  footprints 

^  Will  v.Mlk  upstairs  alternating  feet  when  handrail  is  used  and  child 
matches  colored  scpiares  on  shoos  to  same  colored  footprints  on  stairs 
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,1    .\ai:!l'Kn- i     i  ir:    .icM.  ivitv,     i      L  r  i !    1 1.  <     Vyrj?  y-;;u.'rt  whicJi^  lia:; 

r,....!.   .'ut  i:.  ';t,i:.r;  p1.i<-*m1    ni  •  ^  iiv- • !  c  ^  t    s  .     ""-^li    ]  .a  r  t  i  r  i - 

tiu.-   i'i.  I-;.:.  :;k  I  i  I    t  !l*  y  v.^.a;  K.i  U-ach  anc:  ctiviiiu;  a!-:ill 
L>.>  ijO  tauqiit.     Wh^n  they've  aii^sf^ab  icJ  the  y)ic(:^J3,    ^^jcuro  Lhern 
V;  1  th  <i  pir  c  '  :    t.ti^o  across  the  CLMifer  utvi   tiurt)  Lhe  :.;hoet:  ever. 
II    thoy  .ir«.'    in  cora.-Jt    :-ux|ut.jrKv  ■  a  [U'^Liuo  of  a  (;hi  Ui  po  r  f  o  nr.i  acj 
thv.  task  v/ill   be   in  place. 
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Task  Analysis  13 


Task  Analysis 
Transparency  # 1 


STEPS  FOR  INDIVIDUALIZMION 


Sfepi   COMPLETE  A  DEVELOPMENTALLY  SEQUENCED  CHECKLIST  OR 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT. 


Step  2  TARGET  A  SKILL  THE  CHILD  IS  READY  TO  LEARN. 
Step  3  THINK  OF  THE  SKILL  IN  BEHAVIORAL  TERMS. 
Step  4  DO  A  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SKILL. 


ERIC 
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Task  Analysis 
Trcinsparoncy  #2 


self-help 


self-help 


ERIC 
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IMUIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN  FOR:     Michael  Jonos 


Task  Analysis 
Transparenc7  j|3 


I'^ ho r t  -  Tl'  Mil  Ob  j  e  c  t  i v es 


iW.iV  U'V:;  v,\['j[\  .i:;K'..'A   ii.  - 
^  r.i  1.:;.  i«-iH.  luio-a  iv  Lj.icii  lIoV 


Uic  I   l.i.K>l   m  t-tic  culch  ol  luis 

Uic:  u-quuoL  up.co  j  day 


0  o  o  L  i.  L'  X  c  L'  [J  t  I;  o  i"  b  a  c  k  ,  n  l'  c  k  cj  n  cl 
iK'iuit'nt:  Iv  'J  out  oi  7  Jayu 

^  ot.Jl  cor.iijltjLcly  wl\-jn  muni  sets  uaL 
i : 11  poi  1  r    a c 5 1  or.  .'j  a  day 

li.i  1 1  rt..'^|jC'L:t  once  u  day 

Mo  c Lot: it..-.?  ay  vm  hjiujeco  upon 

i-o.iL  :mi;  :.(: i.;!H:oi:;uin!  without 
Soj^'ji'Via lui:  when  ^jiveu  [j<ji:nuaj ion 
uini:.aer  t^y  ir.oirt  100 

r.hcL-i  wtjon  ou  Ilia  Ceet  upon  request 
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v/ill  work  on  at  hoir.e 
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I  tv 

•  -  -  -  -  - 

 '  

i  L'A  l.(.ih  (  S  ) 

Kv.i I uut  1  oii  ' 
i-'i'  i  L  'J l  id 

---- 

iiTiP  1,1  n 

IK;U  111 

Achi  uvt-s; 

fiiol  hi.  r 

[jji'L'iit  rL'[j()rt 

lU,7b 

It 

It 

mo.ther/toachci" 

obiicr  vatlon 

will  [JijoticL"  at  bath 

mother 

parent  report 

n 

tinu.! 

mother 

„ 

II 

1 

! 

i 
I 

ir 

1. 

II 

1 
1 

! 

II 

II 

II 

1 
1 

1 

• 

.1 

II 

1 

! 
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Trarisf.'arericy  ff4 

self-help 


ERIC 
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Task  Analysis 
Transparency  #5 


I 


TARGETED  SKILL 


PRESENT  BEHAVIOR 


TASK  ANALYSIS 

Portacje  Project-TEACH-Reqion  V 
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«WHO 

SAM 

^WU±  DO  WHAT 

WfLL    STOCK  5    1"  BL^-CKS 

WILL  STACK  ^1  ONE    INCH  BLOCKS 
WILL  STACK  3  ONE    INCH  BLOCKS 
WILL  SIACK  5  LARGE  BLOCKS 
WILL  STACK  5  TIN  CANS 
WILL  STACK  5  BOXES 

WITHOUT  AID 

WHEN  GIVEN  VERBAL  DIRECTIONS 
WHEN  SHOWN  I'OW 
WHEN  WRISTS  ARE  GUIDED 
WHEN  HANDS  ARE  GUIDBD 

^HOW  WELL  . 

3/3  X 
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Task  Analysis 
Transparency  #7 


•WHO 

TINA 

®WILL  DO  WHAT 

WILL  SKIP   FORWARD  FOR  10 

WILL  STEP  HOP  IN  PLACE  ON  ALTERNATING  FEET 

WILL  GALLOP  FORWARD  (RIGHT  AND  LEFT  FOOT  LEADING) 

WILL  HOP  FORWARD  (RIGHT  AND  LEFT  FOOT) 

WILL  HOP  IN  PLACE  (RIGHT  AND  LEFT  FOOT) 

WILL  blAND  ON  ONE  FC3T  ^1-8  SECONDS  (RIGHT  AND  LEFT  FOOT) 

WILL  JUMP  FORWARD 

WILL  JUMP  IN  PLACE 

©AID 

WITHOUT  AID 

WHEN  GIVEN  VERBAL  DIRECTIONS 
WHEN  GIVEN  FOOTPRINTS  TO  FOLLOW 
WHEN  SHOWN  HOW 
WHEN  ONE  HAND  IS  HELD 


•HOW  WELL 

3/4  X 
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Task  Analysi 
Transparency 

WHO 

LA  MONT 

WILL  DO  WHAT 

WILL    IMAME  RED,  BLUE,  GREEM 
8l  yellow 

WILL  NAf'lE  3  COLORS 
WILL  NAME  2  COLORS 
WILL  NAME  1  COLOR 
WILL  POINT  TO   ^  COLORS 
WILL  MATCH  4  COLORS 

V  HEN  ASKED 

WHEN  GIVEN  INITIAL  SOUND  CUE 
WHEN  GIVEN  CHOICE  OF  3  COLORS 
WHEN  GIVEN  CHOICE  OF  2  COLORS 
WHEN  GIVEN  A  MODEL  ,ONCE 
WHEN  GIVEN  A  MODEL  EACH  TIME 

HOW  WELL 

2/2X 
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WILL  DO  WHAT 

WILL  COUNT  5  OBJECTS 


WHO 

JENNY 


WILL  COUNT  ^  OBJECTS 

WILL  PICK  UP  SPECIFIEL  ilUriBER  OF  CBJECIS  (l-o) 


WILL  COUNT  3  OBJECTS 

WILL  COUNT  2  OBJECT," 

WILL  ROTE  COUNT  TO  5 

©AID 

WITHOUT  AiD 

WHEN  GIVlN  INITIAL  SOUND  ^UES 

WHEN  CHILD  IMITATES  AFTER  ALL  NUMBERS  ARE  SAID 

WHEN  CHILD  IMITaTES  AFTER  EACH  NUMBER 

WHEN  PARENT  GUIDES  HAND  AND  CHILD  IMITATES  AFTER 
EACH  NUMBER 

WHEN  PARENT  GUIDES  HAND  AND  COUNTS  WITH  CHILD 

^HOW  WELL 

3/3  X 


ERIC 
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^WHO 

LARRY 

^WiLL  DO  WHAT 

WILL    BUTTON    5   SMALL    )3UTT0^'IS  OM 
SWEATER    ON  SELF 

WILL  BUTTON  ^  SnALi.  BUTTONS  ON  SWEATER  ON  TABLE 

WiLL  BUTTON  3  SfiALL  BUTTONS  ON  BUTTON  BOARD 

"  "    VII  LL  -EUTTUN  S-tARGE- BUTTONS  ON"  SWEATER^GN  -SEtF  

WILL  BUTTON  ^  LARGE  BUTTONS  ON  SWEATER  ON  TABLE  WHEN  BUTTON 
IS  INSERTED  ^  WAY  THROUGH  HOLE 

WILL  Bui  TON  3  LARGE  BUTTONS  ON  BUTTON  BOARD  WHEN  BUTTON 
'IS  INSERTED  h  WAY  THROUGH  HOLE 

lilLL  PUSH  PLASTIC  mSC.  OR  QUARTER  IN  AND  OUT  OF  SLOT 
WITHOUT  AID 

« 

WHEN  GIVEN  VERBAL  DIRECTIONS 

■■..:iLN  SHOWN  HOW 

WHEN  HANDS  ARE  GUIDED 


^HOW  WELL  369 
2/2X 
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Tj::k  .".:..:!  y:;  If- 

GEORGE 

®V/!LL  DO  WHAT 

WILL    FOLLOW  A    3   STEP  UNRELATED 
DIRECTION  WITHIN  1  nlNUIE 

Will  FOLjjW  a  5  SltP  UNRE^.AIID  DIRFXTION  W;"  IN  3  MHIUTES 
WILL  FOLLOW  A  5  STEP  RELATED  DIRECTION 
WILL  FOLLOW  A  2  STlP  UNRELATED  DIRECTION 

 WILL  FOLLOW  A  2  STLP  RELATED _D  I RECT I  ON 

WILL  FOLLOW  A  1  STEP  PIRPrTION 

®AiD 

WHEN    ASKED  ONCE 

WHEN  ASKED  TWICE 
WHEN  GIVEN  VERBAL  CUES 
WHEN  TEACHER  POINTS 
WHEN  SHOWN  HOW 

WHEN  ILACLlR  walks  HIM  THROUGH  IT  - 


^HOW  WELL 

3/3  X 
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LATISKA 


'l':::S^k  Analysis 


^WILL  DO  WHAT 

WILL    ASK    PERMISSlOfSJ  TO  USE    A  TOY 
A    PEER   IS    PLAYING  WITH 


wn;,.  ASK  i-'LHi"i:.::!ON  iu  U5L  WORF  UBJll;     f'EER  IS  USING 


WILL  ASK  r^K'ilSSION  TO  USE  OBJECi  OF  TEmCHER'S 


SIIARl  WITil  v-5  LHlUDRLN 


1 1  ;  •  I 


StiMRL  WITK  (,'NK  CiiiLD 


WHEN  GlvLN  ONE  REr^INDER 


WiiEN  GIVEN  TWO  REMINDERS 


HEN  GIVEN  VERBAL  DIRECTIONS 


IvEHN  SKOWN  HOW  AND  GIVEN  VERBml  DIRECTIONS 


WHEN 


GUIDED  AND  GIVEN  VERBAL  DIRECTIONS 


75%   OF   THE  TIME 


or  •■  .!•-;•>■  !'rc)  i'-;;i,.'L-'ri".Ai..'ii-K'-'c;i; 


ERIC 
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CHRIS 

^^W!LL  DO  WHAT 

WILL    TRACE   A  CIRCLE 

W!Li.  I  RALE  WlI'lilN  1/2"  OF  THE  LINE 

'V.LL  :kACE  I'iUULL  WIT:  .H  i"  (jF  iHE  LINE 
WILL  DRAW  A  CLOSED  CIRCULAR  PATTERh 
WILL  DRAW  Ml  UNCLOSED  CIRCULAR  PATTERN 
WILL  DRAW  IN  A  CIRCULAR  MOTION 

^AID 

WHEM  ASKED 

WliLN  blVLN.  VtRBAL  DIRECTIONS 

WiiEN  GIVEN  DOTS  TO  TRACE 
WHEN  GIVEN  DASHES  Tu  TRACE 
WHEN  GIVEN  A  TEMPLATE 
W,HEN  WRISTS  ART  GUIDED 
WHEN  HANDS  ARE  GUIDED 

^HOW  V/ELL 

4/4  X 


ERIC 
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Task  An-}]  v;-:i.s 


^WHO 

JESSE 


U-'-'.  '-"^ 


^  >  5  / 


A  t 


WILL    pU"    on    His     PANTS  ^i'  rT 

UILL  SI  Li   niTO        LEi.  AND  PULL  UP  PANTS  FROr;  FLOOR 


L  PU'  L  up  pants  FROf'  KNEES 


.L  PUi  L  UP  PAN  IS  FROM  TilP 


WILL  PULL  UP  PANTS  FROM  ill  PS 


AID 

ON  REQUEST 


DiR.CFIPN^" 


WHEN  GIVEN  ' 

WHEN  SHOWi^  liO-v  ONCE 

WHEN  SliOWN  HOW  EACH  TIME 

WHEN  HANDS  ARE  GUILLD 


©  HOV^  \ 


ERIC 
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Task  Analysis 
Trans:     i  ':!h:y       i  S 


LIST  COMPOMENT  BEHAVIORS 

1.  WILL  NAME  SQUARE,  CIRCLE.  TRIANGLE 

2.  WILL  '   iLri  A  TENNIS  BALL  THROWN  FROM  10' 
•;.    WILL  DRAW  A  SQUARE 

^.    WILL  LACE  S!"^'-^  WHEN  ON  FEET 

5.  WILL  SET  TABLE  WITH  KNIVES,  FORKS,  bPOCNS,  PLATE 

NAPKIN  AND  GLASS 

6.  WILL  STRING  8  SMALL  :ADS 

7.  WILL  REPEAT  FOUR  LINE  FINGERPLAY  WIT  :  WORDS  AND  ACTIONS 

3.  WILL  HOP  BACKWARD  ON  ONE  FOOT  V 
9.  WILL  ZIP  AND  UNZIP  JACKET  ON  SFLF 

10.  WILL  MNi  TO  PICTURES  OF  "IN,  uN,  UNDER"  AND  "BESIDE" 
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Will  wau  forward  heel  to  toe  on  balance  beam  on  floor 

v.'ill  walk  backward  iieel  to  toe  on  a  balance  beam  raised  3  inches 

will  walk  backward  heel  to  toe  o'l  6  inch  wide  line 

Will  walk  fcjrward  heel  to  toe  on  6  inch  wide  line 

v.ill  walk  backward  heel  to  toe  on  bal.       beam  on  floor 

Will  walk  backward  heel  to  toe  on  10"    idl  line 

VI  ILL  walk  backward  HEEL  TO  TOE  ON  BALANCE  BEAM  RAISED  6  INCHES 

will  walk  forward  heel  to  toe 
Will  walk  backward  heel  to  toe 
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Task  Analysis 
Trans[.'areiic;y  #  1  7 


A     WILL  WASH  HANDS  WHLN  GIVEN  VERBAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


B     WILL  WASH  HANDS  WHEN  HANDS  ARE  GUIDED 


C    WILL  WASH  HANDS  WITHOUT  ASSISTANCE 


I 

D    WILL  WASH  HANDS  WHEN  SHOWN  HOW 
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Task  Analysis 
Transpa  rc-ncy  #18 


Task  AiialvBis 
Trans:-).!;  'Uicv  19 


WHEN  TEACHER  HOLDS  HAND 
.^'IIEN  TEACHER  HH! 'iS  WRiST 
WHEN  TEACHER  HOLDS  FINGER 
WHEN  TEACHER  iSUIDES  HAND 
WHEN  USING  A  CHAIR  FOR  SUPPORT 
WHEN  USING  A  TABLE  FOR  SUPPORT 


VISUAL  AID 

WHEN  SHOWN  EACH  TIME 

WHEN  SHOWN  ONCE 

WHEN  GIVEN  DOTS  TO  TRACE 

WHEN  GIVEN  DASHES  TO  TRACE 

WHEN  GIVEN  ARROWS  TO  FOLLOW 

VERBAL  AID 

WHEN  GIVEN  VERBAL  DIRECTIONS 
WHEN  TOLD  HOW 


Porcacjc  Proje^jt-TEACH-Reyion  '•/ 
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Task  Ana!yh>is 
Transpar.  ncy  n20 


WHEN    MODELED   EACH  TIME 


WHEN   MODELED  ONCE 

) 

WHEN    GIVEN    CHOICE   OF  TWO 


HEN    CIVEN   SOUND  CUES 
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Tank  AiiiilysLi 
Ti-an;--,!',.!  rcncy 
V.'t,rK,-.h-..'t: 


\i"A.  v;Al_r.  Ut'-;  i,\  I       AL  fCRIiATirJG   felt  when  i^'.'DRAIL   \Z  IJ'^.ED 
an:    Ci-iILD   i3   ?nOW;j  FiOW 

Will  v^alk  ui';.  faii-s  alternating  .--eet  '•,'ithout  .md 

'<l  ILL  VI A  L  l\  I J  P :    . 1  R  S  /\  L  T  E  R  N  A  T  i !  i  G   FEET  W  H  E  hi  Hi  /\ ! ,  u  '        '  ■  r  [j 

AND  FEET  ARE  :iJIDED 

Will  vvalk  uf^stairs  aliERnating  feet  without  haf::.'":,  il  -mmh 

WHEi'i  SHOWN  HOW 

Will  WAi  IX  lJi^STAI;-;S  ALT  RI^ATING   FEET  WHEN  ??AND::AlL  IS  FJSED 

and  child  is  given  verbal  directions 

Will  walk -npstairs  Alternating  feet  without  handrail  and 
child  follows  footprints 

Will  walk  upstairs  alternating  feft  when  handrail  is  used 

AND  CHILD  matches  COLORED  SQUARES  jN  SHOES  Tj  SAME  COLORED 
FOOTPRI  NTS  ON  STA  RS 
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Task  Analysis 
Workshcot  ?•  3 


Wl  hit  A  i  <  1  ^  ''ow  we .].  1^ 

nu.xs  t  di  f  f  i  cii  1 1 


[lie  ol.^  ]   c T.  i  7 1  ■ ,   ci > ci  1  ;f  jL'  t. n o  " i  el "  sec  t  i o n .     'W  rite  thr  c e 

:  iri  a  sc^cuicfi from  niciL  cU^'tMcult   ror   the  chii.i  \o 

\i\  rniiva  '.ha  tiuce  tvp-O'^-  of  aid  (physical,  visual,  verbal) 
"  . ; ;  '   :  i.  fie  .  i  x  d  "    fo  r  ea  ch   t  '/P^-'  • 

V;  h :  1 1  ; V  i  ei  1  i  r:)'//  v;  e  11_ 

>•  ^in!.;lot:r-  ''■  rieco  puzzle /v;hc?n  reques  Led/wi  thin  2  ruin.-  3/3x's 


vei bal 

V  1  S  lUl  1 

riys  ica.l 


one  st'.jt  from  each  section  and  coiribi:ie  the  steps  to  make  a 
la  V  io ra  1  ob  j  ec  t  i ve  .     W r  i  t  r'  i  t  ; le  r e  . 


t  '.V'T  age  P  ro  j  ect-'iM-.AL'ii-'Redi  on  V 
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Task  Analysis 
Worksheet  #4 
(side  I) 


LISA  WILL  DRAW  A  VERTICAL  LIME   IN   If-UTATION  3/3x 


LISA  WILL  DRAW  A  HORIZONTAL  LINE   IN   IMITATION  5/3x 


LISA  WILL  DRAW  A  CIRCLE  WHEN  GIVEN  A  MODEL  TO  COPY  3/3x 


LISA  WILL  PRINT  HER  NAME  WHEN  HER  HAND   IS  GUIDED  3/3x 


LISA  WILL  PRINT  HER  NAME  WHEN  GIVEN  A  TEMPLATE  3/3x 


LISA  WILL  PRINT  HER  NAME  WHEN  GIVEN       MODEL  TO  TRACE  3/5x 


LISA  WILL  PRINT  HER  NAME  WHEN  GIVEN  DASHES  TO  TRACE  3/3x 


LISA  WILL  PRINT  HER  NAME  WHEN  GIVEN  DOTS  TO  TRACE  3/3x 


LISA  WILL  PRINT  HER  NAME  WHEN  GIVEN  A  MODEL  TO  COPY  3/3x 


LISA  WILL  PRINT  HER  NAME  WHEN  GIVEN  VERBAL  D I RECT I  ONS'~3/3x 


LISA  WILL  PRINT  HER  NAME   INDEPENDENTLY  j/3x 


LISA  WILL  PRINT  HER  NAME  INDEPENDENTLY  3/3x  WITHIN  ONE  MINUTE 


ERIC 
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Task  Axialysis 
Worksheet  #4 
(side  2) 


ACTIVITY  CHARTS 


OVERVIEW 


Onco  short-term  objectives  have  been  task  analyzed,  zhe  teacher  will  need 
ir^  ijtili;ie  task  analysis  in  order         truly  individualize  for  the  child. 
This  can  be  done  in  a  variety  -of  ways,  but  one  of  the  most  systematic  and 


accountable  methods  for  individualization  is  writing  activity  charts. 
Activity  charts  rer^resent  the  day  to  day  impleirientat ioA  of  the  I,S,P-  short- 
term  objectives.     Activity  charts  enable  the  teacher . to  specify  what  the 
'•hiM  will  learn,  materials  used  to  teach,  teaching  techniques  to  be  imvle- 
T-cMtc^l,    r  cliiforcGmeat  procedures,   and  generalization  activities.  Additionally, 
M'.-.-rd  of  the  child's  skill  level  at   the  beginning  and  end  of  the  teaching 


::^las  a  rocord  of  pj-oqress  and  allows  the  teacher  to  be  truly  account- 


able.    .Activity  charts  can  be  written  for  the  parent  to  use  at  home  or  for 
a  teacher  aide  or  volanteer  to  use  in  the  classroom.     They  are  used  in  indi- 
vi.iual  daily  sessions  with  the  child  and  plan  systematic  progress  coward  the 
atcainmei^it  of  lono-term  goals  and  short-term  objectives. 

/.N    \  result  of  this  session,  participants  will: 
1.     state  the  rationale  for  using  activity  charts; 
describe  each  section  oi  the  activJ*y  chart; 

3.  select  items  from  a  task  analysis  which  the  child  can  accomplish  in 
one  teaching  period;  and 

4.  complete  one  home  activity  chart  and  one  classroom  activity  chart 
for  a  child. 

KG  ROUND  FOR  THE  TRAINER 
In  preparation  for  this  workshop,   the  following  sources  are  recommended. 
They  are  refer enccvi  in  Appendix  A  of  this  training  guide. 

I. i n king  Developmental  Assessment  and  Curricula:     PrescriptiQn5_  '  or^ 

r:aj:  ly  Intervention ; 

A  Planning  r.uide  for  the  Preschool  Curriculum:     The  Child,  The 
V recess.  The  Day ; 

Ea r ly  Childhood  Developmental  Disabilities:     A  Self-Paced  Course  for 
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Trainintj  Staff  to  Tdevitjfy  jind_Jji_t^^ 

Cor.ditions   into  Freschcol  r  roqrars,   Truts  4  afui   b ; 

X c eptional  Ten ch  iiuj :  A _ It.  i media  Traini!iq  Ta^^kauc  . 

Vou  vLU   find  addltiiorial    w; f orn-at  ion  about  activity  charts   in  AppoiKiix  B, 
paqos  239-:^43,   of  this   traminq  quide. 

P  f£P A R 1  'M'^  FC R  Tl :  I  S  WC^F.K' I  i L^P 

K     Duplicate  the  handouts  and  transparencies  from  the  masters  included  at 
tlio  end  of  this  section. 

:-^Lafd.e  the  G  paqcs  of   liandout  ^1   coqether  and  distribute  one  to  each 
:  cirricii>ant  before  conductinq  this  session.     Instruct  each  participant 
to  read  the  liaru.iout  prior   to  the  session  in  order  to  qain  an  under- 
s  t a rKi i nq  o  f  'A a  t     i  I.  i  be  co\' e r  e d  . 

3.  If  you  choose  to  conduct  Optional  Activity  #1,  make  one  transparency 
for  each  participant  from  the  master  for  Handout  ^3. 

4.  If  you  decide  to  conduct  Optional  Activity  ^2,  duplicate  two  copies 
of  Fiandout  if4  for  each  participant. 

5.  Preoare  5-6  inch  construction  paper  cut-outs  of  a  circle,   rectangle  and 
triangle.. 

G.     Equipment:  needs   for  this  workshop  will  be  an  overhead  transparency 
projector,   transparency  marking  pens  and  a  projector  screen. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTIMG  THIS  WORKSHOP 
This  session  will   include  three  parts: 

1)  a  presentation  and  dis<:ussion  covering  a  curriculum  planning  sequencv-^ 
and  activity  charts  using  overhead  transparencies  and  handouts; 

2)  the  completion  by  participants  of  one  home  activity  chart  and  one 
classroom  chart  to  treasure  mastery  of  the  concepts  presented: 

3)  a  demonstration  and  role  play  on  how  to  use  the  activity  charts 
for  teaching. 

1.     Display  overhead  transparency  #1,   the  Curriculum  Planning  Sequence. 
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EKLC 


Briefly  review  Steps  1-4.     (For  a  complete  description  of  each  step 
sec  che  Task  Analysis  section  in  this  guide.)     Have  jparticipants 
follow  alonq  on  iiandout  ??!  . 

STKl^"^  1"     Complete  a  . ;evelopmentally  sequenced  checklist  or  edu- 
cational assessment.     This  step  was  completed  during  the  information- 
ga tiler ing  phase  of  the  development  of  the  I.S.P.     The  educational 
assessment  helped  determi.ne  what  the  child  could  presently  do  and 
what  s^-'vills  would  be  appropriate  to  teach. 

STEP  2:     Target  a  skill   the  child  is  ready  to  learn.     The  next  step 
was  to  select  appropriate  skills  from  the  educational  assessment  or 
I.S.P.   to  teach  the  child.     One  of  the  first  items  a  child  could 
not  do,   or  a  skill  marked  emerging  were  determir^ed  as  appropriate 
p  laces  to  b ug  i n  t e c^^c ri  i  n g . 

STEP  3:     Think  of  the  skill  in  behavioral  terms.     This  step  is  not 
necessary  if  you're  planning  from  the  I.S.P.   since  the  short-term 
objectives  are  already  stated  in  behavioral  terms.     If  you're  plan- 
ning directly  from  the  educational  assessment,  expand  the  skill 
statement  into  a  complete  behavioral  objective,   including  Who,  Will 
DO  What,  With  What  Type  of  Aidp  How  Well. 

STEP  4:     Do  a  task  analysis  of  the  skill.     This  step  entailed  plan- 
ning a  sequence  oJ  skills  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  short- 
term  objectives.     The  "Will  Do  What"  and  "With  What  Type  of  Aid" 
portions  of  the  behavioral  objective  were  broken  down  or  ^analyzed 
in  order  to  plan  a  progression  of  teaching  steps.     This  task  analysis 
prr^cess  will  now  be  used  to  design  individual  activity  charts  for 
children . 

2.     Explanation  of  Step  5:     Target  a  behavior  from  the  task  analysis 

that  can  be  taught  in  one  instructional  period   (1-2  weeks)   and  write 
it  In  behavioral  tern.s.     Look  at  the  task  analysis  of  both  "Will  Do 
What"  and  "Type  of  Aid"  and  select  a  step  in  each  part  that  reflects 
what  the  child  should  be  able  to  accomplish  during  one  instructional 
period.     Generally,   instructional  periods  last  one  week. 

I 
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Display  transparoncy  '^2,  a  sample  task  analysis.     Point  out  the  break- 
down of  skills  and  the  steps  that  were  selected.     Explain  that  you 
should  base  your  selection  of  steps  on  what  the  child  can  presently  . 
do  in  relation  to  the  new  skill  and  how  quickly  the  child  learns  new 
skills.     Remember  that  children  learn  at  different  rates  and  do  not 
learn  the  same  skills  in  the  same  time  period. 

Redisplay  transparency  n  and  explain  Step  6:     Write  an  activity  chart. 
Thiy  is  the  final  step  in  the  curriculum  planning  sequence.     It  is 
ono  way  to  ^ruly  individualize  for  a  child.     The  activity  chart  con- 
tains a  statement  of  v:hat  the  child  vill  learn,  what  materials  and 
teaching  techniques  will  be  used  and  a  record  of  how  well  the  child 
:  ..rform:^  the  task  before  and  after  instruction.  ,  Activity  charts  may 
be  tauqliL  by  a  rarent,   teacher,   aide  or  volunteer  in  individual 
v_:aily  sessions.     Using  this  specific  plan  enables  the  teacher  to 
maintain  accurate  records  of  new  skills  the  child  has  learned  as  well 
as  materials  and  teaching  techniques  which  were  effective.  Activity 
charts  can  be  written  for  home  or  classroom  use.     We  wi.a  discuss 
both  types . 

Display  transparency  #3,   the  home  activity  chart.     Participants  should 
follow  along  on  corresponding  Handout  #2.     Describe  the  parts  of  the 
chart   including   the  following  points: 

a.  The  home  activity  chart  can  be  used  bv  parents  to  teach  a 
specific  skill  at  home  or  during  the  home  visit  component 
of  the  program. 

b.  What  to  Teach:  write  the  complete  behavioral  objective  you 
have  selected  for  the  child  to  accomplish  by  the  end  of  in- 
structional period . 

c.  Vv^at  to  Record;     show  the  symbols  to  be  used  in  recording  the 
child's  performance  on  the  task.     Generally  ^ ou  use  two  symbols: 
one  to  indicate  the  child  completed  the  activity  as  stated  in 
the  behavioral  objective  and  one  to  indicate  the  child  completes 
:he  objective  with  additional  aid.     These  symbols  can  be  the 
same  as  the  syrrtols  used  for  the  educational  assessment  (i.e., 

v/  =  yes,   X  =  with  additional  aid)  . 
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d.     Directions:     these  may  be  written  in  paragraph  form  or  :is  num- 
bered statements  to  correspond  to  each  item.     The  followinq  in- 
formation is  included  in  the  directions: 

Place  to  work:     if  the  activity  requires  a  special  place 
to  work  such  as  a  table  for  paper  and  pencil  activities, 
include  this  information.     Some  activities  may  not  require 
a  special  place  to  work  so  this  may  be  omitted. 
Materials :     describe  ^he  materials  necessary  to  complete 
the  activity. 

How  to  present  the  materials:     describe  how  to  elicit  a  re- 
sponse from  the  child.     The  presentation  of  the  material 
must  correspond  with  the  behaviora.!  objective.     For  example, 
if  the  objective  is:     John  will  count  to  4  v;il:h  a  model 

the  Jirections  will  state:     place  four  blocks  in 
front  of  John  and  count  them.     Ask  John  to  count  the 
blocks  after  you. 

Hov;  to  reinforce:     when  the  child  responds  correctly,  what 
reinforcement  does  he  receive?     Be  creative  in  selecting 
reinforcers;   stars  or  stickers  may  not  be  reinforcing  for 
every  child.     Be  sure  the  reinforcer  is  meaningful  to  the 
individual  child.     Also,  children  will   need  different  rein- 
forcers  for  different  activities.     For  a  very  difficult 
task  a  child  may  need  a  strong  reinforcer  everytime  she/he 
performs  the  activity.     If  the  child  has  almost  learned  the 
skill,   reinforcement  may  only  be  necessary  every  2  or  3 
times  the  child  performs  the  behavior.     A  rule  of  thumb  is 
to  use  the  least  amount  of  reinforcement  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  behavior.     Reinforcers  which  are 
cormDonly  used  may  include  stickers,   tokens,  happy  faces, 
pr^£:f erred  activities,  hugs,  clapping  or  praise.  Remember 
to  always  use  praise  even  when  tokens  or  activities  are  also 
being  used.     Praise  should  always  be  specific  and  tell  the 
child  exactly  what  they  are  doing  correctly.     For  example, 
instead  of  "good  girl'*,   a  specific  reinforcement  would  be. 
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"You're  walking  the  balance  beam  very  wellV  or  "You're  really 
working  hard." 

Type  of  aid  to  use  as  correction  procedure:     this  is  the 
most  important  part  ot  the  directions.     The  correction  pro- 
cedure gives  the  child  additional  assistance  in  performing 
the  behavior.     Generally,   the  correction  procedure  is  one 
step  back  in  the  cask  analysis.     It  may  either  give  the  child 
additional  aid  or  make  the  "Will  Do  What"  simpler  for  the 
child . 

How  many  times-  to  pract ice :     this  part  of  the  directions 
corresponds  to  the  "How  Well"  part  of  the  behavioral  objec- 
tive.    If  the  activity  is  to  be  done  3/3  tiroes  twice  a  da^  , 
directions  should  state  to  do  the  activity  three  times  twice 
a  day. 

Additional  activities  for  generalization:     generally  learning 
first  occurs  in  one  setting  with  a  specific  material.     As  a 
behavior  is  learned  under  specific  conditions  it  can  gradually 
be  transferred  to  other  similar  situations  and  then  to  any 
situation  where  the  behavior  would  normally  occur.  ,  For  example, 
a  child  might  first  learn  to  point  to  pictures  of  animals  in 
one  specific  book,   later  to  pictures  in  familiar  children's 
books  and  eventually  to  animal  pictures  from  any  source.  This 
is  generalization.     Directions  on  the  activity  chart  should 
contain  suggestions  for  generalizing  the  skill.' 

Graph:     the  graph  is  used  for  recording  the  child's  performance, 
on  the  task.     On  the  bottom  write  a  symbol  for  each  day  of  the 
teaching  period.     On  the  vertical  axis  record  numbers  for  each 
trial.     These  numbers  correspond  tc  the  "How  Well"  part  of  the 
behavioral  objective.     The  graph  records  the  child's  performance 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  instructional  period  and  the 
progress  during  the  week.     Recording  is  necessary  to  determine 
if  the  activity  is  appropriate.     The  first  time  the  activity 
is  presented  to  the  child  is  called  baseline  or  pre-test.  The 
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activity  is  presented  exactly  as  written  on  the  chart;  do  not 
use  correction  or  reinforcement  during  baseline.     Record  the 
child's  performance  on  the  chart.     Based  on  this  performance, 
determine   if  the  activity  is  appropriate  for  the  child  -  will 
the  child  be  able  to  accomplish  the  skill  by  the  end  of  '  the 
instructional  period?     If  baseline  information  indicates  the 
child  can  already  perform  the  skill  or  that  it  is  too  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  during   the  instructional  period,  modify 
the  activity.     At  the  end  of  the  instructional  period  post 
bas.eline  or  post-test  results  to  determine  whether  the  skill 
was  accomplished . 

5.  Show  "par t icipants  sampxe  home  activity  charts  using  transparencies 
#4,    5,   6,   7,   and  B.  .  As  you  show  each  chart,   ask  participants  to 
identify  the  parts  of  the  directions.     Point  out  the  correspondence 
between  the  type  of  aid  in  the  objective  and  the  way  the  task  is 
presented.     Also  point  out  the  correction  procedure  as  steps  moving 
back  in  the  task  analysis . 

Note  to  tlie  trainer:  You  may  find  it  helpful  to  duplicate  trans- 
parencies #4-8  as  handouts  for  participants  in  order  to  give  them 
sample  charts  for  future  reference. 

6.  Ask  participants  to  write  a  home  activity  chart  using  Handout  #3. 
The  chart  should  be  written  for  a  child  in  their  program  or  for 
the  chr.ld  for  whom  the  I.S.P.  was  v^ritten.     During  this  activity 
display  a  transparency  of  a  completed  chart.     It  will  be  helpful 
in  this  activity  to  check  each  person *s  chart  as  they  proceed. 
Circulate  and  give  assistance  as  necessary  until  all  charts  are 
completed . 

7.  Optional  Activity  #1:     After  participants  complete  one  home  activity 
chart,   distribute  blank  transparencies  of  charts  and  marking  pens 
and  ask  each  person  to  write  another  chart  on  a  transparency.  Share 
these  with  the  g'^oi^P  9o  over  each  onv^.     Be  sure  to  rei.nforce  the 
new  skills  each  person  is  learning. 

Note  to  the  trainer:  these  activities  may  he  done  with  the  partici- 
pants working  in  pairs. 
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8.  Display  transparency  ^9.  Explain  that  the  second  type  of  activity 
chart  is  the  classroom  chart.  Participants  should  refer  to  Hand- 
out fM.  Since  this  chart  will  be  written  and  used  by  the  teacher 
or  someone  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher,  it  can  be 
more  concise.  This  chart  will  contain  directions  for  completing 
three  activities  with  a  child  during  the  one  or  two  week  instruc- 
tional period.     Each  activity  contains  5  parts: 

a.  Goal:     state  the  behavioral  objective  you  l.ave  selected  for 
the  child  to  accomplish  by  the  end  of  the  instructional  period. 

b.  -.   Correction:     using  the  task  analysis,   list  a  sequence  of  2-3 

correction  procedures  which  can  be  used  to  teach  the  objective, 
rramber  1  shorilTi-~gxve  the  least"  help^<\nd-.v.number  3  the  most. 

c.  Materials :     state  the  materials  necessary  for  teaching  the 
activity . 

Reinforcement:     state  the  specific  reinforcer  to  be  given  when 
the  child  performs  correctly, 
o.     Graph:     record  a  symbol  for  each  day  of  the  instructional  period 
on  the  bottom.     Numbers  on  the  vertical  axis  will  correspond  to 
"How  Well"   in  the  behavioral  objective.     The  first  day  the 
activity  is  recorded  is  the  pre-test  or  baseline.     Use  this  in- 
formation to  determine  if  the  objective  is  appropriate.     If  the 
child  can  perform  the  skill  as  stated  in  the  obj ective ,  change 
it  to  a  more  difficult  skill  by  giving  less  aid;   if  the  activity 
is  too  difficult,  give  additional  aid.     You  may  also  choose  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  child's  progress  by  recording  on  the  chart 
daily.     On  the  last  day  of  the  teaching  period  record  the  post- 
test  or  post  baseline.     This  indicates  whether  the  child  accom- 
plished the  stated  objective.     At  the  end  of  the  instruc- 
tional period,    indicate  in  the  credit  section  whether  the  goal 
^was  accomp^lished  as  recordea  on  the  post-test, 
f.     Recording  symbols:     are  indicated  for  each  activity  on  the  top 
of  the  chart. 

q.     Generalization  activities:     when  appropriate  include  games  and 
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activitieo  that  will  help  the  child  practice  the  skill  in  other 

settings  and  with  other  materials. 
),     Vir.ag  transparencies   ftlO,    11,   12,    13  and  1.4,   show  participancs 
samples  of  completed  classroom  activity  charts.     Discuss  the 
correction  procedures. 

Note  to  the  trainer:     You  may  find  it  helpful  to  duplicate  trans- 
parencies #10-14  as  handouts  for  participants. 
^  10.     Explain  how  to  select  developmental   areas  to  teach.     During  each 
instructional  period  each  child  will  work  on  three  activities. 
For  special  needs  children,   one  of  these  activities  should  always 
be  in  the  child's  weakest  developmental  area.     For  example,  if 
a  child  is  language  delayed,   a  language  activity  should  be  planned 
for  each  instructional  period.     The  additional  two  activities 
should  rotate  among  the  other  developmental  areas.     During  each 
month,   all  developmental  areas  should  be  included  in  the  child's 
curriculum. 

11.  Ask  participants  to  use  the  information  provided  on  the  child  being 
used  throughout  this  training  and  plan  three  classroom  activities 

for  tliC  child  using  Handout  #4.     Circulate  among  the  group  and  review 
the  activities  with  each  participant,  providing  feedback  where 
necessary  to  ensure  that  each  person  has  written  an  appropriate  chart. 

12.  Optional  Activity  #2:     After  participants  have  completed  one  classroom 
chart  for  the  child  for  whom  they've  written  the  I.S.P.,  have  them 
write  another  chart  for  a  child  in  their  classroom.     Have  them  use 
the  chart  to  teach  the  child  during  the  week. 

13.  Demonstrate  and  role  play  how  to  use  the  activity  chart  for  teaching. 
Display  transparency  ^10  and  explain  that  you  will  demonstrate  how 

to  use  the  chart  to  teach  an  activity  using  the  first  stated  goal  as 
an  example.     Ask  a  participant  to  play  "the  child"  during  the  demon- 
stration.    Prompt  "th£i  child"  to  respond  incorrectly.     Explain  that 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  instructional  period  and  you  have  determined 
that  the  child  is  ready  to  learn  to  name  circle,   rectangle  and  triangle 
without  aid  or  when  asked.     You  know  that  the  child  can  already  point 
to  circle,   rectangle  and  triangle  without  aid.     You  will  now  give  a 
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pre-test  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  new  goal  is  appropriate, 
i.e.,   to  determine  if  you  expect  the  child  will  be  able  to 
ao'hieve  the  objective  by  the  end  of  the  one  week  instructional 
period.     Without  reinforcement  or  correction,  ask  "the  child" 
to  name  each  shape  three  times,  using  cut  out  shapes  of  aO,|  J 
and  Z\  .     Record  "the  child's"  correct  and  incorrect  responses 
in  the  appropriate  spaces  on  the  chart.     After  the  pre-test  has 
been  given,   if  the  goal  is  too  hard  or  too  easy  for  "the  child" _ 
then  modify  it  accordingly  and  give  the  pre-test  again  on  the 
new  goal.     After  the  goal  has  been  determined,  the  actual  teaching 
procedure  can  begin. 

To  demonstrate  the  teaching  procedure,  ask  "the  child"  to  name 
the  shapes  using  one  of  the  correction  procedures  listed.  When 
you  have  selected  the  one  that  gives  the  least,  amount  of  aid 
and  that  still  allows  the  child  to  be  successful,   that  is  where 
you'll  begin  teaching.     During  the  week,  ask  the  child  each  time 
to  do  the  task  as  stated  in  the  goal.     If  the  child  is  not  success- 
ful, gradually  work  the  child  toward  the  goal  by  using  the  correc- 
tion procedure  that  gives  the  least  amount  of  aid  possible  but 
still  helps  the  child  to  do  the  task  correctly.     At  the  end  of  : 
the  instructional  period,  give  a  post-test  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  goal  was  accomplished  as  stated.     The  post-test  should  be  ~' 
given  exactly  as  stated  in  the  goal,  without  reinforcement  or 
correction,  and  the  results  should  be  recorded  on  the  chart. 

14.  After  the  demonstration  has  been  completed,  divide  the  participants 
into  pairs  and  have  them  role  play  giving  a  pre-test  and  thoii  teach- 
ing the  charts  they  have  written.     One  person  should  play  the  child 
and  the  other  should  play  the  teacher.     Circulate  among  the  group 

to  give  feedback,   correction  and  encouragement  where  needed. 

15.  Summarize  the  session  by  presenting  precision  Teaching. 
Precision  Teaching  was  developed  by  Ogden  Lindsley,   from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.     There  are  four  steps  in  this  procedure.     Let's  look 
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at  each  stfi:^  arui  r</!atc:   it:   to   Lhc   tt:aciu.i)q  procodnro  wo  h:\vc 
been  dihjcu.s:;i.ncj  ii'j.iiv]  .ictivitr.y  charts.     Di-.i)lay  t  rcu;  cjj^a  rcncy     I  S  . 
!■: xj  1 1  a  i.  n  oac .-1 1  |    i  1 1 1:   . i ^J   f  d  i  1  dv;^  : 


t        lu'hvivivMal   ')bi*'^"i  i  vt,*  arui    i:;   rvjC(M"(i(.^ci  as   t  ho  (:ckU  on   t  tu^ 
activity  chart. 

h.  Kccorci  -  how  does  the  child  perforin  on  the  activity  prior  to 
aiv/  t(\u:hincjV  This  i n-'corded  on  the  acrtivity  chart  as  the 
baseline  or  pre-test. 

c.     cionseaaaU?  -   refers  to  the   teaching  procedure.     On  t]ie  activity 
chart  these  are  the  directions,   how  materials  are  presented, 
reinforcement  and  correction  and  qener:;  1  i^ation  activities. 

<i.     Record  -  at   the  end  of  the  teaching  i^eried  record  the  child*s 
})erfonnance.     On  the  activity  chart  this  is  recorded  as  post 
l)asel  ii^.e  or  post-test. 

:dr.d'/.ley  ad(itvi  a   tifth.  sr.ei^  of  Try,   Try  Again,      If  the  child  is  not 
succo5;>;fal    in  conrdoting  the  activity,   modify  eitdier   the  pinpointed 
bolt.ivioi-  or   tiiC  teaching  procedure.     Lindsley  found  that  by  using 
tdiis  nothod,   85^  of  the  children  were  successful    in  accompl  isiiing 
tl;e  objective  during,  one   instructional  period.     An  additional  10 
percent  were  successful  when  the  activity  was  modified. 


i '  i  nj K )  i  tit 


t  ;u'  ^'OMVior    [\m>  child  will.  lt,..tin, 
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CURRICULUM  PLANNING  SEQUENCE 

STEP  1:    COf-'iPLETE  A  DEVELOP^,ENTALLY  SEQUENCED  CHECKLIST 
OR  EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT. 

STEP  2:    TARGET  A  SKILL  THE  CHILD  IS  READY  TO  LEARN. 

STEP  3:    THINK  OF  THE  SKILL  IN  BEHAVIORAL  TERMS. 

STEP  ^;    DO  A  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SKILL. 

STEP  5:  TARGET  A  BEHAVIOR  FROM  THE  TASK  ANALYSIS  THAT  CAN 
BE  TAUGHT  IN  ONE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PERIOD  (1-2  WEEKS) 
AND  WRITE  IT  IN  BEHAVIORAL  TERMS. 

STEP  6:    WRITE  AN  ACTIVITY  CHART, 
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TARGLTEU  CHECKLIST    1  IXM :      LACES  SHOLS 


STATED  Hi  BEHAVIORAL  TERMS: 


Jeremy  will  lace  his  shoes  when  on  his  feet  independently  3/3x 


TASK  analysis: 

WHO  WILL  DO  WHAT 


EREMY 


WILL  LACE  HIS  SHOES  WHEN 
ON  HIS  FEET 


WITH  WHAT  TYPE  OF  AID        HOW  WELL 


I NDEPENDENTLY 


3/3x 


'WILL  LACE  SHOE  ON  BOARD  j 


WILL  LACE  LAST  6  HOLES  OF 
SHOE  ON  BOARD 

WILL  LACE  LAST  2  HOLES  OF 
SHOE  ON  BOARD 


WHEN  GIVEN  VERBAL 
DIRECTIONS 


WHEN  SHOWN  HOW 


WHEN  HANDS  ARE 
GUIDED 


WILL  COMPLETE  A  SEWING  CARD 


OBJECTIVE  TARGETED  FOR  TEACHING  PERIOD: 

JEREMY  WILL  LACE  SHOE  ON  BOARD  WHEN  SHOWN  HOW  3/3x . 


Portage  Pro j ect-TEACH-Rcgion  V 


ACriVII  Y  CllAHT 


Wrfk  of 
Who!  lO  T  I  .kJi 

STATK  A  •i'AKf  ;}■:'»'  Hl:HAVlOK 

(W.MO,    V;iLL  DO  WHAT,   WITil  WHAT 
TVl'K  OF  AID,    U(M  Wt-iLL) 

i;How  THi:  r^vyii()LS  usbd  Ar^o 

TKLL  WHA'''  THKV  MKAN 


REyj^NtBF.R  TO  INCLUDE: 

1.  PIACE  TO  WORK   IF   XT  IS  IMPORTANT 

2.  :-:IALS  AND  HOW  THEY  WILL  BE  USKD 

3.  TO  PRESENT  THE  MATERIALS  AND  GET  THE  CHILD  TO  RESPOND 

4.  HOW  T^.)  RKINKORCK  THR  CHILD  WHEN  HE/SHE  RESPONDS  COKRECTLV 

5.  WHAT  TYPE  OF  AID  TO  USE  AS  A  CORRECTION  PROCEDURE 

6.  HOW  ^uANY  TIMES  TO  PRACTICE  EACii   DAY  " 

7.  ADDITlONPiL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  GENER/a^XZATION  OF  THE  SKILL 


DAYS 


ERIC 


ACTIVITY  CHART 


Wti.it  to  TiMch: 


TiHiX.    Will   draw  (L 
.Square.  WK^A  ^iven  dots 


4 


3 


V.'lu't  to  Ht  c;ird: 


©  ^  Completed  objec+ivy^ 
X=  needs  aoldihoa^Ll 
ft-icL 


'f  ""F "    5      5     M     T  W 

DAYS 


Oin-ctions: 


\ 


WorK   a-t   the_   ICitcKen  table    with  dotted  nei\jspi^int  and 
-fdttip  pans.    6"ive  Ti'noL  the,  pcx^ac  VMi>K  the  dots  on  it  and 
usic    he^  to   male 6.  a  s^}LuXr'£-,   I-f  She  doe^  ;t  toKr,i£.t(L(j  pu-t  (l. 
-f{\ce-    (A  "^he  S<^LU.r-£.^   praise   htc  drsd    mark,   ch^t  tvith  ©.  If 
she    ^^15.  (vcublc,  dfavM    d  S/jtia/e-  ^Lnd   hai/e.  her  frd-iie.  (Dv/£.r  it. 
If  sVe,  S<\\\\  h^s  cli-f/iccLLtij  jive  he-K-        .s^jaare,  template,  cio^l 
Kav^  h&r  Vace.  (llonj  "^tte.  Imef..    Praise  hdr  when  She  63m^) let<'^ 
i/jtLdr^.  iind  marie  "ihe  Chart    vviitK  an  X.  f-fa\/^  her  dra.ij  4  Sq(Aar£s 
;A  cUiJ      X'u.ruvj  t/i£    'vV££,<    play    "squuare.  hant"  ^In^  h^l-b'e  her  -/indL 
.SfjUt'u-:.  coje^-ts  fircu-Ad  thp_.  hciLSe.  /llso  ,  5fcri/^  a  Snadc  of 
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Activity  Ch^irts 


ACTIVITY  CfiART 

Child's  rvJ.in^e 


What  *.o  Tt-Mch. 


WhDl  to  Rfctjid: 


pari 

Dirr'ctions: 


DAYS 


Use  the.  noiebocL  of  n\a^a,di,(e  pictar^s  v\,'ei  o^tuU^  (o-v-t  w^-t^ic.  Shoiv.'  ^\^^^'e- 
a  \){Ciiue^  (ind  dsn  her  i\.ha.-t  it  is.   The(\  sn.tj , 3  Sora^tiua^ 

i>^lSSin(j.   Is  it  iUe  •  or  the-   ^"  CExdrHflc  for  trLLclc  Is 

li         Si:ee^r),vj  (,vit\£cC  or  (he  door^.)  I-f  She's  Cor<t'it  -fe/l  het."]/^at 

hnht,  +1^^  IS  ()]\ss\ivy'  (i(\d  <]\arK  Q  c\\  clidrt.  Tdtc  the  • 

(Mis^jng  pc\\  t  f'.T/i  'baclc  pocket  0/  fh£  ocieix/ok  &nd  (ei  (i.e.-  put 
;{-    (ikjiiere  ;t  l^  She.  doesn  t  /laoie  Hie  Con^ti  /ms'iifij  p^^  c  ^ 

-tell  (i£r  '  -Ihe.  li.  oiissiACj     dod-  hdve         [Lpea.i  /'(.  dfe-  L)Ct^.  fi-S 

LjCU-  illi>*.^  1^2'  ^lie.  ^J>Cu  t  and  i-v^htrt  li  Ms.  /Hdi  k.  K  ot\  the  (.'ildil  . 
Ptact-^C£.  tUCl\  piCiCue  OI\CC  a  dCiy  Yoo  fUd-J  Vv^i"^*^  'fo  fJCpCuHL  "(he  f^oleU'cIC 


ERIC 
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Act  J  vi  t/y  Ch  .r ts 

Trans rutroricy 


/ 

(    ACTIVIl  >  CHART 
Child  i  Ncirnc  . 

K(x*'e./^  

VVcrk  of  . 
What  to  T<'.Jch: 

vShavMA    wilt  separate^  p^^^ 


2 


To 


w 


5   5     /VI    7"  Vv/ 


DAYS 


WorK    at     th^    kitchen  ta.ble   a.nd    icse  f/^e,  CloiSifica-ti'on  ^ 
ga.me  mari-e.  .    S^fe.o.d.  dll  the.  cards  oat  in  -(ront  oi  her 

-f-o-ct  down.  Ask  her   -hi  pick  up       <:a.KdL   and  pldc^  it  /n 
-{hG,   pockfet  i\Jhere    it    bslon^s.  I-l^  She  p\(Lces  if  in  the  for.'ect 
pocloit  ^  pmise.  her.   I-f  ihe,  plac^  it  ia  the.  wronj  pociC£t  ,  fed 
her  wK«-t  ffie.  obj^d:  IS  ri-ri^t.  vMh£K^  it  be-lorx^s  .  I4a.^&  de^  rep^^Lt 
after  cjOLL  (if\(L  place,  /t  ia  th£.  Correct  podcct.  PtTLi.se.  her  whevn 
.Sh£  rtp^o-ts  CorK^LtUj.  As  iK£.      placjuij  ,  ha\/^  her  tell  Ljo^^.  vvJhdt: 
cbjeLt  15.  tin^L  :^'Kp/e,  It  belon.js.   I-f  >sh^  puts  all  f/ie.  au-£(s 
Corr-PctU.  ;/xto      pof.lctt   ftifirt:  Qor\  th^  C'AO-rt  (?.+Vr  "tl^e-  a)rr€c-t 
aLtcnc-u  ■  If  not  ^  mark  X.  Plau  ^.'re.  (jdme-  twice.  a  liaj .  Quriaj  tiie. 

v\(f:.fe!<  have.  Simwja  ofelp  uoul  Scri  IdandcLj  for  more.  graxMcQy 
iA-class\ii,,Kj;   -•-  -  ^ 
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Act  ivi  ty  Charts 
Trarisi)arcncy  iil 


ACTIVITY  CHART 
Child's  Niune  .  t  k 

wwu  of  5     ten\t£.i'  . -:<^' 

■1 

What  to  Tcijch: 

bed  o'f\  re^{ju.si  cnce. 
J  . 


',\'t<i-\  to  Record: 


X  =  no 


no 


Tk      F     5    -5    ,/vi     T    V\i  Tin 


DAYS 


Oireci  ions; 


A-{i:er  Beth  ha^  fiAi^heJ^  b^eaJc^d^^  ^  fcl{  her  "fo  Conxa  UifS-t^u,^ 

vvii'-a'  0-  /  .  KcLS  cL^'iflojLCty  ^  Jo  -/^  f)!^  o-i-her  side,  of- fke. 

t>€.(L  Aa^l  3hoi^J  k^r-  fiO'Ai  -/o  -fx^k..    ff^iL-^  /i^v--  CotKpi^e^ 

^fi^  n£££l3>  Kelp,  rvi^L^t.      X  <L-^tfc^.-  no  on  t)ie  cii^i^ .  ske^ 

cticlcer-  -h)  pcLt  on  ' Cn)-^  fje/p^r- difl^t.  Let  h^.-  /^novo  hc^3 
pt)LU^  (^oo.  Ov^  7)xi:d:  iht /fio^ninj    to   he.|p  ^ctcriit  ■/>i,t.  nocii^i.. 
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Activity  Charts 
Traruipa  roncy  v8 


AL.  nV!7  Y  CHART 

2^  

What  to  Te.ich: 

5  st^r.ps  jA  home.- 
•fVe.  drill  after  complete, 

\Vh,M  to  Rt'cord: 

after  add-i-honal  model 

DiM-rtions: 


Hoase- 

Open 

Sister 

Close 
Door 


Prdcbce.  fhts  ac^Vitx^      

6)cpl(Lin  each  &tep  of   fha  fr^  dntL.  Tell  >lmj  t^ie.  re^n  -/or 
dnd  import^Lnce  of  each  Step.  /Ift^r  tjou'o^  tompi^fd^L  a.l\  s-heps^ 
as\C  Amtj  U>  jo  -through  e.(LL^  Siep  ■   KJhen  S^he,  does  d  SAtp  ^  pro-ise. 
her  and,  mfl-r-lc  a.  y.  Xf  she  c(oes  a  step  inconeci^Uj  or  slops,  a 
Siep,  Sitjp  her-  anti  5hc;\i  her  iMha-t  io  ^lo.    Hdve  her  repeat  flie, 
■Skp  after-  (jOLL^  priise.  her  CLAd.  m^Lrlc  -Hie  Ch^rt  vMiih  an  X.  As.^. 
her  fo  go  or^  ft,  tha  next  ifep.    Pr^^nc^        /lome  -fire  d<//i 


J 
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Activity  Charts 
'rran5>:>arGncy  rf9 
HaiKiout  ^4 


Ciill.b: 


Coal  Vt.-:; 


I  R^■:~'^i:^;T 


'^A'.  r.K!  Ai.S  : 

<;}-:r;i:r:Ai.i:':ATiON  activities  ; 


C^OAL : 


C'OPi^ECTION: 
1  . 


:-\ATi- KIAL^:  : 
REINFORC--  '.UT: 
Gi-Nr-:F.ALU:ATION  ACTIVITIES  ; 


GOAL: 


CORRECTION: 
1. 


3. 


M/\TKPJ  A.LS  : 

■p^.i:^r'CHCE:y.i:N'T: 
Gr:;E:?AMi:ATicN  ac-  iv!Tii:si 


r  i^^L-TEST 


PRE-TEST 


i(.'ST-TKST 


Days 


Fr3ST-Tr:ST 


Days 


POST-TEST 


ERLC 
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Activity  Charts 
Transparency  #10 


_Cilndij_     

:  JcLnu^j.  1Q_   

'"•^'-j'^^-:  y^^    

   _    X W( t h_X_or r a: Hon   _  , . 

,.as  kiicL^^ia^L  


G<.jal  2  Ves 
Goal  Vos 


MO- 


rOST-TlOST 


1-  .i-.K::i  "rii:)t:: 

_chojcG-^^t>L^  

-    .  AiciderJ  

•■•.A'!  ;:k:; 


:  felt  shdipe^ 


/ 

3 


'/.ATION  ACTIVITIES:   5nap6i  LottO 


CORRr.CTION  : 


1 . 

.■•.ATKKT 


iiwoLll  and    laccje  b^li 
(;k:jkr.\li-/.ation  activities:  -to5s   yarn  punpcmi 


c;oAL :    __vVi   I  ^  r^<(\j'     n  ^WJl£il_aW£il 


CORRECTION : 

1  -  da£s_ 


.'■LATERALS:  pi^.p£r _  marRefe.  it!mpt(Xt£^ 


iZATic:;  a;;tivit:E£ 


^RE-TEST 


POST-TEST 


5 
4 
3 
2 

/ 


PRE-TEST 

4 
3 
Z 


POST-TEST 


.41 
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Activity  Charts 
T  r  o  n s  pa  r  e  n cy     1  1 


Josliim-    

arch. 2    

 X  "  Corre^^ion   

plurals  ^hen  /^skeci 


lA/l 


;'!'-  I'KST 


  Childr-ea 

r.^KKi.L'i  i  . people.: 

'       Wome.n 



"       -  ^'t    mice- 

•     ri;.\.::  :  -5in^\xUi^  dncL  pluroJL  picture^  coords  ^^^^.j^ 

!:::-\-kckmi.:nt:  .prcLis^  Knives 

c>f  pluuncul^  

."v;v\L:     (AjilL  tell  (:olor  of  n^mgflU  


F 


CORRECTION: 


pvOST-TKST 


1  . 

2  . 

3  . 


 5|Cy 

pampLin 

.     —  pot^L+D 

p)cW^5  of  obj^as  ^^^^^^ 

r.l-:NKR(\LlZATION  ACTIVITIES:   Ce,(Ke.l\/J(}&tr't  r\Q  'blTU--.  , 


/VI  T 


Days 


F 


GOAL :  ^iixLl  ^i^il<    ^nrwo-rd  (o  -ft.  prL, 

CORRECTION: 

1  -   hP-id--gQ£.  hQ.n/i.  

2  ■  _._laiikL_±jo  


PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 


.'■Lvi'KRrALS:  bo-IOTite  beA./vi ,  fd-p^  on  -f  /oor 

rei-n'force;;e:.'T:  pKaiS^  0.r\L  Clap 
G.-::.'i;RAL!-:ATio:;  Acfr.rnES-.  /  injhtro^e^ 


5 
4 

2 


/Yl 


T 


Davs  " 


F 
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Activity  Charts 
Transparency  ^12 


kr\{ixta^^  

i;ATK:  No  l/dm  b&^.-5^    

 ;  X  ^  yvith  Correx^tion  

'  W  LiL^inp.i£l^.-A..  Six..^iae   

pu  zzle_.__ .  wj  thin .  Z .  mjni.Lt^._._^_he/\....- 
YeqLUStGL^t^3x  :     

1 '     .  !aJ  h^n  ...^.i  fe^d_J/e:Cb.a.L_  diKi^ctio  oi^  

'      poi  ni  _tQ.„£AimiL  JiQj^e.:  

f.   points  fo   tonrdct  Hole. 

i.;i:i:n-i<r::::i::ri':  prcLise^ 
f;\-:].}<s^iA::/.'vioK  ACTiviTih:c:  ShcLpe^  box. 


..WjlL_pjc. 


COKKr;C'riON: 

1-    ___CQ-aaf  ^ith  he£. 


igvL.ZLmL-  hav£^,b^  poioJb^, 
 A6.{L.(^.iuxt  


macOLroni^    Teddj  fce^  Counters 


;::nkivAi.ization  activities : 


.>jal  2  Yes 
Godl   3  Yes 

?  rU\-Tr:^ST 


^OST-TL^ST 


3 
Z 


■RE-TEST 


POST-TEST 


■4 
3 
Z 


'  Davs 


GCAI,:  lAillL 


CORRECTION: 

1  •   5hovvi  ht-r 


;:Ri/u.s:   left  ■  hd^tded-  Scissors  ■  left  -  handecL. 
hiijf^r-  Su^sors  ;  Circles  tlrawn  on  paper 
iv:-.rr:KORc;-:.::-r;T:  p^^,_5^  ^n^L  imilmj  ^^dCe,  in  Circle. 

•.::;V;!c:;  activ:-:  :■.£  :  ^^j^^  (1.  ^noWMdn 


r RE-TEST 


3 


POST-TEST 


V 
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Activity  Charts 
Transparency  #13 


.Jidtbje^  

.vVldrcii.  /6    

-  -  ^  .  V  "  Complet e4._obje4-tiv^ 
 X.^..mtb^SQ(rQ.ch ton ^- . 

 !f\ilieii_iiiioMn  ^J^y  


REn^roHCt::'U-:NT:  p^^o^ise  ^HcL  clap 

GKNKRALIZATION  ACTIVITIKS:    p^L^  othfi^  Ch;:/lKens' 

pgrn-bVigs      go  h^me^  


CORRKCl ION : 
1 


3  '   t:^|l£iLt_  .p.hTill^—  

MATh:RTALS:  ^^^^^ 
I^£:INFOKCE^rt:NT: 


Yos 


3 
2 


. PKE-TEST 
I 


3 


GENERALIZATION  ACTIVITIES:    Hd^IE.  (QL^D^ifi^  f  K 

the.  rhijme-  fo  tli£^  class  }  Ksj-er]  fo 

Ella.  Jejntms  rh(j(y\es>  ^  ceAcL  nucrs^rj  rht^me^  boot 


llo 


!'O.ST-TKST 


POST -TEST 


'       Days       '  '^^ 


GOAL:  npiV-.i:  -fp  y^J/QV\i   ^hp.n  on^_ 

COFLRECTION:  .; 

1  -  ^.SiiQ^  her  


3-   _jWtLl^-y^ai^^'^^  bh.f.£^  

RE1NF0RCE.£N1^: 

G?:!;ErALlZATlCN  ACTIVITIES,    p; p^Ll^t  VMltk-. 

yg^iloiAi  |?aint       fAa.Ke^  lemon A.cL£^ 


PHE-TEST 

J] 
3 
1 


POST-TEST 


if\  r" 


F 
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Activity  Charts 
Transparency  -14 


„._y4prjLl_Jc  

 ;(  ^  V^Jli]\  Corrg^cfa  g/i  

VMlH  ^Mnn  4    fgr^e  /l^zuii.  

/ic,|jp^.        .  :  


Znal   I  Ves 


Goal 


Goal    3  Ves 


POST-TEST 


5hQiA]  \\\(v\  .^fr/Aj   

::.-vrioN  act:  vrn --s :  /yi^^te  ^  b^d^  nex^Kl(Lc£^ 
Z/9  X    ^  ± 


I o::  activities; 


5 

4 
3 

2 


>1 


i^-         '        Days  ' 


_  w  he/i    aitedU-^  ALd^^  


_.L^^J.<\±..CAi£-  

_modAL-i!SJLt__.(l.<imd<_   

rAOcLd  f  aI.LO<I-/v£^.  _  .   

Coll  brt.;i  k>  a.  /riend  'Is  (joo-  31y  joa>- 
fall  niU'.e. 


PROTEST 

2 


POST-TEST 
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PRECISION  TEACHING 


PINPOINT 


RECORD 


CONSEQUATE 


RECORD 


rjf  TRY  TRY  AGAIN 
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Activity  Charts 
Handout  #1 
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Curricul'om  Planning 


Once  you  have  com[;leted  a  developmental  checklist  on  a  child  and  targeted 
loncj'term  goals  and  r3hort-terTn  objectives  for  him/her,   you  are  ready  to 
begin  writiiKj  weekly  or  semi-weekly  instructional  objectives  and  indi- 
vidualized lesson  plans   for  the  child.     Remember,  we  are  talking  about 
teaching  children  with  special  needs.-    So  we  will  need  to  break  down  those 
short-term  objectives  and/or  the  goals  in  the  checklist  into  smaller 
teachable  steps . 

There  are  six  steps   involved  in  developing  instructional  objectives   for  a 
child: 

1.     Complete  a  developmentally  sequenced  checklist  or  ed^  ^tional 
assessment . 


ERIC 


Target  an  item  from  the  checklist  or  from  your  I.S.P.  short-term 
c^ectives  which  the  child  is  ready  to  learn.     This  means  select- 
Fng  one  of  the   first  skills  a  child  cannot  do  in  a  given  develop- 
mental area  or  a  skill  marked  "emerging."     Be  sure  the  child  can 
do  all  of  the  previous  items  in  the  checklist  or  I.S.P.  which 
relates  to  the  selected  item. 

3.  Think  of  the  item  in  the  form  of  a  behavioral  objective  (^Vho/Will 
Do  What/With  VJhat  Type  of  Aid/How  Well)  .     Keep  in  mind  that  "Who" 
means  the  learner?   "Will  Do  What"  means  a  specific  measurable 
action;    "With  What  Type  of  Aid"  is  the  type  of  aid  or  assistance 
that  is  given;    "How  Well"  means  how  often  something  happens  and 

is  usually  written  in  the  form  of  a  fraction:     #  of  correct  responses. 

#  of  total  trials 

For  example,   "will  cut  a  straight'  line'^  would  be  expanded  to 
"Bobby  will  cut  an  8"  straight  line  within  h  inch  of  the  line  on 
request  4/4x."    If  you  are  planning  directly  from  the  I.S.P.  short- 
term  objectives,   this  step  will  already  be  completed. 

4.  Mentally  do  a  task  analysis  of  the  skill  changing  one  or  more  of 
the  two  parts    (Will  Do  What  or  With  What  Type  of  Aid) .  Remember 
particularly  "he  types  of  aid  that  can  be  used  when  you  break 
down  the  "Aid"  part.     They  are  physical  aid,  visual  aid  and  verbal 
aid.     The  purpose  of  the  task  analysis  is  to  look  carefully  at 
the  skill  and  to  break  it  down  so  that  an  appropriate  goal  can 

be  targeted  for  the  teaching  period.     You  will  also  use  task 
analysis  when  selecting  correction  procedures  for  your  individual 
lesson  plan  or  activity  chart. 

.     a^a  r  q  et  a  behavior  from  the  task  analysis  that  can  be  taught  in 
cTi^e^rns tructional  period  and  write  it  in  behavioral  terms. 
Write  a  behavioral  objective  that  reflects  what  the  child  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  by  the  end  of  the  instructional  period 
(1-2  weeks)   using  selected  levels  in  the  task  analysis. 
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Activity  Charts 
Handout  #1 
Page  2 


6.     Write  an  activity  chart.     The  chart  represents  the  day  to  day 
implementation  of  the  I.S.P.  short-term  objectives.  Activity 
charts  enable  t!ie  teacher  to  specify  what  the  child  will  learn, 
materials  used  to  teach,   teaching  techniques  to  be  implemented, 
reinforcement  procedures  and  generalization  activities. 
Additionally,  a  record  of  the  child's  skill  level  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  teaching  period  yields  a  record  of 
progress  and  allows  the  teacher  to  be  truly  accountable. 
Activity  charts  can  be  written  for  the  parent  to  use  at  home 
or  for  the  parent  to  use  at  home  or  for  the  teacher,  aid,  or 
volunteer  to  u.so  in  the  classroom. 

Several  examples  of  steps  2-5  of  the  process  follow.     Keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  many  ways  to  break  down  a  skill.     The  number  of  steps  used  will 
depend  upon  the  child *s  learning  rate.     These  are  only  samples  of  how  you 
miqht  do  it. 


Who 


Sail'/' 


Targeted  checklist  item:     Buttons  own  clothing 
Stated  in  behavioral  terms: 

Sally  will  button  her  sweater  independently  3/3x. 
Task  Analysis : 

Will  Do  What 
will  button  her  sweater 


f~will  button  her  coat 


will  button  sweater  > 
on  Dapper  Dan 

will  button  large 
button  board 


With  What  Type 
of  Aid 


i  n  d  ep  endently 

when  given 
verbal  di rections 


when  shown  howj 


when  teacher 
guides  hands 


How  Well 


3/3x 


Objective  targeted  for  teaching  period : 

Sally  will  button  her  coat  when  shown  how  3/3x. 


EKLC 
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VJho 


Sally 


Targeted  checklist  item:     Counts  to  10 

S ta ted  in  behavioral  terms : 

Saiiy  will  count  to  10  when  asked  4/4x, 

Task  Analysis: 

V/ill  Do  What 

will  count  to  10 


will  count  to  9 


will  count  to 


V/ith  What  Type 
of  Aid 

when  asked 


when  given 
sound  cues 


when  given 
a  model  once 

when  given  a 
model  for  each 
nuinber 


Objective  targeted  for  teaching  period: 

Sally  will  count  to  8  when  given  sound  cues  4/4x. 


How  Well 


4/4x 
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Targeted  checklist  item:  Will  take  turns  with  8-9  other  children 
Stated  in  behavioral  tenns : 

Sally  will  take  turns  with  8-9  other  children  independently  90% 
of  the  time. 

Task  Analysis: 


Will  Do  What 


With  What  Type 
of  Aid 


will  take  turns  with  8-9  otlier  children  independently 


will  take  turns  with  5-6  other  children  [with  one  reminder 


How  Well 


90%  of  the  time- 


I  will  Take  turns  with  2-3  other  childrerT]  with  two  reminders 
will  share  with  2-3.  other  children  when  shown 

when  physically  guided 


Objective  targett'^d  for  teaching  period: 


Sally  will  take  turns  with  2-3  other  children  with  one  reminder  90% 
of  the  time. 
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Targeted  checklist  item:     Will  nair     regular  plurals 


Who 


Sally 


Stated  in  behavioral  terms: 

Sally  will  name  pictures  of  d  8  regular  plurals  when  asked 
1/lx  each. 

Task  Analysis: 

WiJ 1  Do  What 


will  name  pictures  of  8 
regular  plurals 


v;ill  name  pictures  of  6 
regular  plurals   


With  What  Type 
of  Aid 


when  asked 


when  given  a 
choice  of  two 

when  given  a 
model 


How  Well 


1/lx  each 


will  name  pictures  of  4 
regular  plurals 

will  name  actual  objects 
of  6  regular  plurals 

Objective  targeted  for  teaching  period: 

Sally  will  name  pictures  of  6  regular  plurals  when  asked  1/lx  each. 
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ilandout 

Paqe  6 


::ow  that  you  have  tanjotcu  a;  ::fopriate  objectives   for  i^ally  for  the  one  ur 
Lv;o  week  teaching  t^jri-'.^d,  you  are  i^.-ady  to  write  an  activity  chart  or  an 
:tK.iivniuali/.od  ler.irjon  rlan.     The  activity  chart  will  more  specifically 
delineate  'now  you  iiiteiui         teach  i  he  skills;  you  have  tarqetcd.     You  can 
and  should  be  as  creative  as  you  -.vish  in  plannirui  lesuon.^:   for  children, 
but  always  keep  in  mind  your  instructional  objectives  which  tell  you  wliat 
vou  want  the  child  to  do  when  the  instructional  period  is  over. 


you 
you 


Let's  review  tlie  parts  of  the  classroom  activity  chart.     After  "date* 
will  write  the  dates  instruction  began  and  ended.     After  "recording" 
will  indicate  the  symbols  you  will  use  for  correct  and  incorrect  responses 
The  '''credit"  section  will  be  used  after  instruction  is  completed  to  tell 
whetlier  each  objective  was  met  or  not.     After  "goal"  you  will  write  the 
behavioral  objective  that  you've  targeted  for  the  teaching  period  (Will 
DO  What/With  What  Type  of  Aid/How  Well) .     The  graph  will  bo  used  for  record- 
ing the  child's  responses  each  day.     On  the  bottom  of  the  graph  you  wij.1 
write  a  symbol   for  each  day  the  lesson  will  be  taught.     On  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  graph  you  will   indicate  the  number  of  total  trials  the  child 
istobe  given  each  day  as  per  your  objective.     The  directions  section  is 
where  you  will  briefly  outline  how  you  intend  to  teach  the  task.     It  includes 
materials,   correction  procedures,   reinforcement,  and  generalization  acti- 
vities. 

To  be  more  specific  about  the  directions: 

After  "mcinerials"  you  will  indicate  all  the  supplies  necessary  to  teach  the 
lesson.      'Reinforcement"  is  where  you  will  indicate  the  praise  or  rewards 
you  will  use  when  the  child  achieves  the  objective.     The  "correction" 
techniques  are  the  most  crucial  part  of  the  directions.     When  you  write 
them  you  will  again  refer  to  your  task  analysis.     Correction  techniques 
are  determined  by  stepping  back  one,   two  and  even  three  steps   in  your 
task  analysis  by  modifying  what,  the  child  must  do  or  with  what  type  of 
aid  the  child  must  do  it.     The  purpose  of  the  correction  techniques  is 
to  teach  the  targeted  skills  -  they  give  the  child  enough  help  so  that 
he  can  be  successful  and  thereby  1-earn  the  skill.     When  you  use  m.ultiple 
correction  procedures  you  can  systematically  move  backward  to  the  level 
where  the  child  is  currently  functioning  and  then  progress  forward  as 
the  skill  develops  until  the  stated  goal  is  met.  -."Generalization  activities" 
are  ways  to  help  the  child  generalize,  expand  or  practice  the  skills  in 
different  situations  or  with  other  materials.     They  should  be  included 
whenever  appropriate.     Now  let's  look  at  a  sample  classroom  and  home 
activity  chart  for  Sally  using  the  objectives  we've  targeted  and  the  task 
analys is  we ' ve  completed . 

We  think  you'll  find  that  although  this  teaching  method  is  time  consuming 
at  first,  you  will   reap  the  rewards  in  the  long  run.     You  w"^ll  be  account- 
able, you  will  know  what  and  how  to  teach  and  you'll  have  happier  children 
because  they  will  be  experiencing  success!.' 
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iiandout       ,   Page  7 


ACriVn  Y  CHART 


5d.llLj 


Child's  N'.Mi^e 

r.-.-.-k  of       AiCU'Ch  L) 


r.'h.il  to  Ti-.H;h: 


V  ^  Completes 


sects 


5.  hoe;'' 


DAYS 


/S£-  five  pich.tr£-  (:zLrtfLs.   W£.   ad:    f-D^vi.  (noA^nZiaes,    Id^^    We.eJC  ■ 


Cl.  \/'.   J-f  ^LfUVxj^s  infjOrYacUij  .Sduj,  "  (5r£-  fl^exj   or  —  ^ 

(w  i^v.Unc^  ^hoei  or-  f-<3Lbki).  I-f  Sh^  Shll  ka.i  di^i  axl-hj  ^  HIi  hej- 
wKfl±  tKe.  pictj^r^.  IS.  ilkL  hdvt         re()UX  (xHey  (jou  .   Pra.is€-  her  e^^fs 

Pr^LCi^ce  eAch  Cd-r^C  O'lce.  d^^atj.  Duj-iAJ  the.  ivi^^^  ,  po/n.t  oa±  oih^ 

rG/>^ai   ("he  new  '/ii^^riii.  lifter  (jou.   KjheA  I^Mry  th^         Wor^Ls , 


r  Ft'. ..-J 
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Activity  Charts 
Haiuiout  «1 
raqe  8 


TH:  I.D: 


.  ...^Allij   

MfcAl^.  


 X  ^  _lAJitk_  Cor/tLi>on  


Goal  2  Ves 
■.c;al    3  Ygs 


C'CKiiKCTION: 


3 


1  •  _--bLdte/u:m±-^ii^         es  ^Ka^ids 

y.ATr;KiA:.s:  COdt  ,  Odp^r'  C>(L(^  doll  ,  bvJdv>f\  boCLrcC 

C.KrJFRAI.lZATrON  ACTIVITIES:   fDatfon    /  fautton  ho/£^ 


M      T  TTi  F 


CORRKCTION 
1  ^ 


3 •        Count  4^5  Qior^uest  

MATERIALS:  flOf]£^ 


GE-NER/\LIZATI0M  ACTIVITIES:  ''/O    Ll       e  SnO  ^m^tn  ' 

SesOime.  Siy^e±  CouLnt'nj  Booic 


PRH-TEST 

4 
3 
2 


POST-TEST 


'  Days 


GOAL:  t^Lp^   hxrrr^    lAlltK  2-3 

gthoy  rhjiidypj^  iAJifh  qmp^  reminds 

CORRECTION: 

2  •         When  i/lQwAl  hoiAi  


RE 


TlOr:  ACTIVITIES  : 


Cola  pld-tj  witK^ 
dolliifi^  hoosQ^keep 1 Corner 


PRE-TEST 


0% 


POST--TEST 
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AC  I  I VI  I  Y  CMAf^T 

Cli.iii's  r.'.rru.  -  .  , 
f  uiii.i"  T  <     Ill"  's  rj  ..inc.' 


l>tr*  ; :  tuns: 


DAYS 


EKLC 


efVojed. 


Cr.ASSKOOM  ENVIROIIMKNT  AND  SCIHCDULK 


room  <.M\v  ;  r i!'^'':)  ''f'Vr   bi^i-  ^\rr>:c\  iy  in  fluent:  iu^w  v;."1  1  wo 


BACr:Gj<cn;Nj:)  for  the  'rr</\LMr::R 

TliO  followinq  readings  are  recoimnendGd  sources  of  information  about  class- 
room environments  and  schedules.     They  are  referenced  in  Appendix  A  of  this 
t.  r ai  n  1  n g  q aide. 

Teaching  Early  Childhood:     Exceptional  Educational  Needs-Ten 
Resource  Modules,   Module  3  and  4; 

Resources  for  Creative  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education, 
pages  9-84; 

School  Before  Six:     A  Diagnostic  Approach,  Volume  I; 

Mainstreaming  Preschoolers:     Children  with  Learning  Disabilities, 
pages  55-58. 
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PREPARING  FOR  'VUE  WORKSHOP 

1.      rropare  the  overhead  transparency  and  handouts  UL->iiKj  the  roasters  at  the 

end  of  this  section. 
'2.     Have  available  jn  ovftiiead  projector,   movie  screen,  blank  transparencies 

and  transparency  markintj  pens. 
3-      Review  Handouts   #1  and  #2. 

4.     See  optional  activity  for  additional  material  needs. 


DIRFXTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  THIS  WORKSHOP 

This  workshop  will  be  conducted  in  two  parts: 

1)    discussion  and  assessment  of  classroom  environments; 

2;   discussion  and  assessment  of  classroom  schedules. 

1.  Explain  to  participants  that  the  classroom  environment  and  schedule 
will  directly  influence  how  well  they  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
each  child.     A  well  planned  environment  and  schedule  will  provide 
children  with  the  consistency  and  structure  needed  to  learn  and  grow 
and  may  help  limit  problem  behaviors. 

2.  Distribute  Handout  #1.     Ask  participants  to  read  through  each  item 
on  the  left  side  of  the  handout.     They  will  then  mark  a  yes  or  no 
in  the  corresponding  boxes. 

3.  Place  a  blank  transparency  on  the  overhead  projector.     Elicit  from 
participants  the  items  that  were  marked  "no"  and  list  them  on  the 
overhead  transparency.     Take  one  item  at  a  time  and  read  the  corre- 
sponding alternatives  on  the  handout.     Then  have  participants  brain- 
storm other  possible  solutions  to  the  problem.     List  these  on  the 
transparency.     Have  tl-e  participants  who  marked  the  item  with  a  "no" 
choose  an  alternative  solution  to  implement  in  their  classrooms-  If 

"there  are  more  than  six  items  listed,  participants  can  be  divided 
into  2  or  3  groups  to  make  the  activity  shorter.     Assign  each  group 
one  or  two  items  to  brainstorm.     After  a  predetermined  time  period 
(approximately  10  minutes) ,   the  alternatives  can  be  shared  with  the 
large  group. 
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An  optional  activity   i^s   t^^-  provide  e.j<jh  cfroup  with  'jraph  paper  and  cut- 
out    w  h  i  r;  h  v  c.  n  i"  e  i:  <j  n  1.    ^  t:,  i.^ ni .'-J    i.     1 1 1  e  c  J  t  i  s  s  l  o ci  ri i .     Have  '  "i  r"  u  s  c  1  \'   lop  a 
!iio<i;'l   •  f  - 1  •       r^j.jni  v;hit:fi    inc:(>rpr)r  j  tos  t  no  ailoi-nal  ive 


i:  M  ..  '  .  ill 


iu-:;'i.  Ig:.-;    i-ciatod  to  LichcdM  L  i  riq  ;   1> -m  Ln>:.  turni  al  tcrnal  i  v^^s  io 
pvobleiufi.      Foe  example,    if  sta^f^chilcl   ratio    i.s   ton  J.artje  i:o 
a  1 1  ov;  t  inie  £  c>  r   i  u ( I i,  v  i  cl  ua  1  i  ^  i  g  ,  pa  r  e !i  t  vol v;n  t  g e  r  s  o  r  high  k c hoo  I 
jitudonts  miaiit  be  poir^siblo  aiternativos . 
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Classroom  Environment  and  Schedule 


Cl.ij;-sr<-)or:i  I-;nv  1  >-onrnon t  8  Schedule 


FACTORS    TO  CONSIDER: 

1  Staff  "Child  ratio 

2  Pacing  of  activities 

3  Routine 

4  Acquisition/generalization  balance 

5  Balance  of  activities 

6  Individualization 

7  Balance  of  subject  areas 

8  Transitions 

9  Personal  priorities 

10  Inflexible  time  slots 

11  Preparation,  planning,  evaluation  time 

12  Flexibility 

13  Physical  space  and  materials 
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Handout  1 
Pago  1 


■  r;;  !^u'::l  .  t  r  r  ,;:;■[( -i :      •  it.  .i.ih)ws;   {:]>•   tAWclu'ir,   lo   i  n  t  f  t\f' t    with  the 

a  lii  i    to    :      '<  •  t  V  i  ;-,t,-    ;  inV 

illo'.y  thi'  clii  Idron  t:o  mim:   tha  in/iLc^ria       .-jnd  ^:^lci.litlc•s   indopcndont  ly? 


Til  i  M'js    !  >.»  I I  i-  1  A  1  1  f 'rn.it  i  \ 


f\ir:  toacho?"   ;.u'e  ai:  If:   the  teacher 's^  view  1^5  hlot,:ked  by  per- 

•!;'-   r-c>o:ii  at.    laancat  s^.ructures,  a  staff  member  could 

■  :  J .  )ni  :,(>'.•<  ■  r  , 1 1  be  aKsiuTiCd   to  the  area  that  cannot  be 

diMt-r*'!!*    [']  A::':-r,?  I  I      I  1  c-^glmi   from  other  parts  of  the  room.  Or 

thu  area  could  be  limited  to  quiet 
activities  by  only  a   few  children  at  a 
time .     If  nei ther  arrangement  is 
possible,   the  hard-to-see  area  could  be 
locked  off  and  used  to  store  equipment 
a: id  materials .     Dividers  in  a  room  do 
not  have  to  be  taller  than  4  feet,  still 
a 1 lowing  one  adu It  to  supervi se  a  room. 
Activ^ities  that  take  one  adult  to  direct- 
ly cuporvise  such  as  the  water  table  can 
bo  covered  with  a  large  piece  of  plywood 
and  used  as  a  clay  table  until  an  extra 
adult  is  in  the  room.     This  can  also  be 
placed  in  the  "hard  to  see"  area . 

Art.'  ci'i . . -ro:-. '  s  If  If.>vv  shelviiiq  cannot  bo  arrariqcd  in  some 

natorialri  on   l-r.w ,  ■^•-■n  activity  areas,  place  heavy  brown  wrapping 

;5holv«-*;i         '-':iau  cri  l  1  ■.:;r. -ri    papor  on  t.he  floor  in  those  areas.  Draw 

car-  selocL  iviatoi  ial'j  ar.i      I       ]     I  the  out"  lines  of  the  materials   to  be  placed 

put  them  away?  I  I     I  '  on  the  paper,  so  that  the  children  will 

return  them  to  the  same  spot  after  play . 
Try  "walking"  around  the  classroom  on  your 
knees  so  you  see  everything  from  a  child's 
eye  view.     Ariange  accordingly.  Mark 
shelves  with  pictures  or  outl ines  to  show 
the  children  where  to  return  tl^e  materials. 
If  more  shelves  are  needed/  cabinet  doors 
can  be  removed  and  the  bottom  shelves  can 
be  used  for  children's  material.  Place 
construction  paper  or  butcher  paper  over 
the  top  shelves  tha t  you  do  not  want 
accessible  to  the  children. 
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Classroom  Environment  and  Schedule 
Handout  1 

Page  2 


all   oqu  ipiriL.'iit.  .ir]..incji 


Alt:  niat.t::  icils  kt>f)t-    Ujw  so  tiut;  j  chiUi 


wa.'3hi-iiq,    .irui '  w,i  (:,tjr  rouiit:ai[:   f  ac  i  I  i  t  i.os-'  are  alr<:aLiy  iristaiiocl 

fnurit-.a  1  n   l  a-:ilMi<'S  Jt^i"  -iduiL  hei.qb.t.,    L'.t:urdy   foe  a.:-;Loois  can 

in:;t.iM<-d  at    ,i    h'V.'  tM'i.ili-  ,  h<.'  Lon.jiit   oi'  fonst  ruct.od  at.    J  ov/  oo£;t  to 

l.h<-  .diildf.'ri  irw'  ['■■"]      j       I  M-.K-   -..uiliti.-;  ..^asi.-"   tn   r<^acn.     Be  sure 

tdK^m  WLt.h.Hit  I  I      I  1  tfH-   f...;(  MtMcUs  :ae  ^aif!dv-i.-nt  !y  aachoreci 

■•o   LhaL   tdioy  do  TK^t:      I  it-  n\\\    from  uiulor 
a  ch i  1  d ' f oo t:  .      If     c r a  1   ch i i d r en  are 
awkward  oi   ^.-lunisy,   a  bailt-in  [)labform 
with  a  larcjc.-;-  foot  r;pace  may  be  more 
aiiipropr  la te ,     I'rovidc  paper  towels  at 
,  the  child's  height  and  a  container  near 

by  to  throw  the  towel  away , 


Are  ^Liet-up  and  clean-up 
simple?     Are  these 
expire  ted  parts  of  the 
child's  activity? 


□  □ 


To  make  cloan-up  simple, position  art  and 
snack  areas  near  water  facilities.  Set 
rules  and  allow  time  for  clean-up  as 
part  of  the  routine. 


Do  the  children  teci 
in  control  of  and 
responsible  for  tht) 
|  i}iys  ical  envi  ronmciit? 


□  □ 


To  help  children  feel  responsible  for  the 
environment ,   involve  them  in  any  room 
rearrangement.     Let  them  help  plan  and 
implement  changes.     Initiate  a  "helper" 
sy3t(2m ,  appointing  ch  i  Idren  to  carry  out 
housekeepincj  tasks  such    is  table  setting, 
plant  watering,  etc. 


2.     Is   the  classroom  arranged  so  that  it  fosters  cooperative  and  positive  inter- 
actions among  children? 


Things  to  Consider 

Are  activity  areas  clearly 
indicated  so  the  children 
can  tell  where  block, 
creative  play,  house- 
keeping, manipulative 
activities,   and  so  forth 
take  rjlaice? 


Yes 


Mo 


□  □ 


Alternatives 

To  help  the  children  understand  where 
materials  should  be  used,   the  boundaries 
could  be  designated  with  shelves,  rugs, 
or  masking  tape.     Limit  the  amount  of 
materials  in  each  area  until  the  children 
learn  where  each  item  is  to  be  returned. 
Use  ph'itos  of  the  objects  as  visual  cues 
to  replace  items  to  their  proper  place. 
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Classroom  Environinent  and  Schedule 
Handout  1 
Page  3 


,1  r  < ,   c^r.f...'  ' i(; t  i v  i  t  y  c;ou  J  d  i i  ori<j  i  1  y 

;r  1  J ;;  ■ -.oc:         r".:i>:'i  rr^^r^j   ro'.rn  for 

'..-'Ml  L<i  !K'  <:  l.c)S*jd  on  oomKj  'Javr;  to  make 
a    lai        blcjck  arLVi. 


Aft-   liif'ta^  ai<  as  arraiiric-d  i;,m  If  cl^ildrcn  must  pass  through  one  activity 

;hat    a  '-iiiM  ao(-:i  n-a    Lav.'  area   tu  reach  anot]:ier  ,  maskiny  tape, 

t.o  wa  I'h;    Ihti  ^)ia    _  t(.)oi    prinwj   '.n:  butcher  paper  might  be 

.i.'{;>vitv  aa.a   tw   ta-a^.h  |    J       f      ]       a  .fjii         mark  a  sidov/alk   Lhrouqh  a  heavily 


L_J       t:ra%'eied  area  so  thcit  anotl)or  clrild 
play  IS  not  disrupted . 


A?'.'      .'-ii -.4 1  i  h  1 1-    u'm:-.  lUMr        r  1       (  j      Are  auti-vc  areas   (such  as  housekeeping 

cat-a.  ottict:^   J       I      I       and  blocks)    near  each  other,  and  quiet 

area^;   (such  as  books  and  manipulatives) 
near  each  other?     Are  the  books  near  a 
window  for  natural  lighting?     Are  snack, 
luncii  and  art  activities  near  the  sink? 


Arti  malt; 
vie  t  1  V  i  t  ii-'s     to  I' I 


;ials   for  similar  I^^.  all   the  large  motor  equipment  stored 


rit.Mr  t-aon 


d  and  a^;od      |     'j      j    "  j       together?     Blocks  and  cars  together? 


l  lit^..  r/  I  I      1  J       Manipulative  games  kei^t  in  the  same  area? 


'\\:  prv>moto  var  ii.tA'    ind  Dooi:^  your  housekeeping  area  reflect  your 

curriculum?     For  instance,  do  the  dress- 


c(.vi  \-  1  niu-<i  L  111  ' 
ma  i  or  L  cji  i  vi  1. 1 
froi:i  tiru.'   l<>  t 


□ I       I       up  clothes  reflect  a  circuit  unit,  commun- 
I  I       ity  helpers  unit,   and  cultural  differences? 

Is  the  room  rearranged  during  the  year? 
If  so,   do  the  children  have  any  input? 
Are  bulletin  boards  and  wall  hangings 
changed  periodically?     Are  new  learning 
units  incorporated  into  the  materials 
available  to  the  children?     Are  new  art, 
cooking,  safety  and  health  activities 
incorporated  periodically?     Materials  and 
equipment  can  be  shared  with  other  class- 
rooms.    Ask  parents  to  collect  and  bring 
in  necessary  items.     Have  volunteers  assist 
wit)i  making  new  classroom  materials- 


Are  there  repeated 
opportunities   for  children 
to  vso  similar  materials? 
Are  materials  available  in 


□  □ 


Systematically  teach  the  use  and  rules  for 
equipment  throughout  the  year,  introducing 
new  materials  gradually. 
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a  <jrti<UHi  sequence  so  that. 
c)  1  i  1  <  1  r  (J II  >•  ]« .' v o ]  op  skills 
qr.j<ia.:i  1 1  y  V 


Are  tJiL^  v(Hii}.niL'[it  .md  'i'^  •  ui.-['l.iy  equ  i  p^^'nt,  and  ma  t. r  i  a  1  s  in  a 

inatoriaLs  '.U-Maayud   in  a    way  that   invitt-s  children         a.s'o  titiom, 

way  t:hat   invitos  childrtin        I       |       I       I      it  may  be  hulpful   to  incrax^n  Lho  shuif 

to  u;:;e  thorn?  ^  '       1  I      ^;pace  so  that  toys  and  so  on  are  not 

piled  on  top  of  each  other.     Make  sure 
th.it  iiiocot;  of  materials  that  qo  together 

>; i  V T'  ^  '"^  ^  *  f-'' ^  ^ ■>  ^  ^ ^  '  ^  ^  ^  ' ' ' ^ ^-^^^^  ^ P" 
ment  nt:atay.  (Use  f -d  i  r^H;t:od  acti- 
vities with  materials  that  can  be  used 
in  more  tr.an  ono  way.) 


Does  th(j  classroom  arran<ioment  encoaraqc  an  individual  ii'.tid  program  for  all 
children? 


Things  to  Consider 

Is  tliere  a  quiet  area  for 
individualized  or  small 
group  activities? 


Yes 


No 


□  □ 


Alternatives 

If  the  room  is  too  small  to  be  partitioned 
into  many  individual  areas,   a  corner  or  a 
small  area  between  two  bookshelves  should 
be  used." 


Is  there  a  quiet  area  for 
a  child  to  relax  or  calm 
down? 


□  □ 


A  private  space  for  a  child  to  relax  or 
calm  down  can  be  constructed  from  a 
large  appliance  box,  a  wood  framed  tent 
structure,  an  old  bathtub,  or  by  arranging 
shelves  or  curtains  to  make  a  cozy  cubby. 
Make  the  space  as  calming  as  possible  by 
painting  or  papering  the  wails  in  a 
soothing  color  like  blue  or  pink,  and  put 
soft  pillows,  a  rug  and/or  a  bean  bag 
chair  inside . 


Is  tl-io  group  area  arranged 
so  that  each  child  can  see 
and  hear  the  teacher? 


□  □ 


It  is  easier  to  hear  the  teacher  if  the 
group  is  located  away  from  the  sources 
of  a  lot  of  noise   (such  as  windows  near 
a  busy  stree*:  or  doors  near  a  noisy 
hallway) . 


Is  there  an  open  space  for  P  1  I  I  If  not,  what  furniture  can  be  easily 
active  play?  '  '        '  '     moved  to  accommodate  the  activity? 
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I^:.  the  child's  work 

<i  i  :;phr/<*d  af  tractively 


.hi  Id*-; 


If  you  have  limited  display  space,  hang 
work  from  clothes  lines  with  colorful 
clothespins.     Construct  a  cardboard  kio£ 
for  art  in  the  round.     Bolt  cardboard 
cartons  together  and  cover  with  cloth, 
wallixiper  or  pairit.     Screw^  butter fly-wingj 
clips  to  the  wooden  frame  of  a  blackboa;:;d  ■ 
to  hold  a  section  of  plaster  board  or  ^ 
fiber  board.     This  will  instantly  trans- 
form a  blackboard  into  a  bulletin  board. 


uach  child  h.ivt-'  hi^;/hcr 
pai^t'?   for  i!Uit..t%r  ial i:>  and 


is  tiiure  .1  (|uii/t  [;laco  free 
i  V CAW  ui  1  r i cc e ^^ a  r  y  ^ i  i  s  t  r  c  t  i  o 
for  1  to  1  iris  true  t  ion? 


Has  thu  environment  been 
sy  s  t .  * ix\  a  t  L  c  a  L  1  y  c  ha i iq  ed 
over  I. he  veai'V 


□ 


□  □ 


If  the  children  do  not  have  a  private 
space  for  their  beloncjincjs ,   use  dish- 
washing tubs,  decorated  ice  cream 
rounds  or  decorated  shoe  boxes. 

A  place  for  1  to  1  instruction  may  be  a 
table  and  chairs,   a  rug  on  the  floor, 
any  place  that  is  partitioned  off  and 
relatively  free  from  distraction. 

If  you  are  not  changing  the  environment, 
you  are  missing  an  excellent  teaching 
opportunity.     As  the  year  progresses, 
partitions  and  barriers  can  gradually 
be  moved  away.     Space  cues  and  traffic 
pattern  cues  can  become  less  conspicuous. 
Environments  can  gradually  become  more 
"distracting . " 


4.     Does  the  classroom  arrangement  foster  parent  understanding  and  observation? 


Thi  ng^  to  Consider 

Are  observation  chairs 
located  in  inconspi- 
cuous places,   so  that 
parents  can  observe  the 
children  without  inter- 
ference? 

Are  play  areas  labeled 
according  to^  the 
particular  activity 
or  skill  being  taught, 
so  that  parents  know 
what  to  look  for? 


No 


□  □ 


□  □ 


Alternatives 

Not  all  of  us  have  availability  to  a 
lab  classroom  with  one  way  mirrors,  but 
a  chair  in  the  corner  can  provide  a  parent 
with  a  good  view  of  the  classroom. 


Write  a  card  for  each  activity  center. 
Explain  what  the  center  is  promoting 
and  what  a  parent  can  do  in  the  center 
to  help  achieve  this.     You  might  also 
arrange  to  meet  with  parents  before 
class  to^explain  specific  classroom 
objectives.     Share  this  as  a   topic  at 
a  parent  meeting.     Have  each  parent  go 
through  each  center. 
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Is  tru3  daily  schedule 
[jostecX^iri  an  o]  jloms 
pi  at 


□  □ 


Bulletin  boards  or  larye  butcher  paper 
v/i. th  your  ^/.ciiedule  can  be  hung  on  the 
oiri^(j:.ut.o  v.-aLl  a<;  you  v;aJk   intc.  the 
classr'uorn  . 


5.     Do   the  materials  an<l  equipment  available    iti   Hk'  ciassrooin  diructly  tolMect 
the  educational  and  social  cjoals  of  the  teacher? 


Thincj  s  to  Consider 

Do  activities  and  learn- 
i nq  centers  clearly 
rt*  r  I  vcl    i  nd  i vidua  1 
fjoais  for  each  child? 


Do  activities  and  learn- 
ing centers  reflect  the 
different  level  of 
functioning  of  each 
child? 


Yes 


No 


Are  there  activities 
to  do  as  an  individual 
as  well  as  in  a  group? 


Do  children  have  some 
choice  in  selecting 
activities  or  learn- 
ing centers? 


□  □ 


□  □ 


□ 


□  □ 


Alternatives 

Clipboards  with  individual  qoals  for 
each  child  can  be  kept  in  eacli  area. 
Tubs  or  shoo  boxes  with  individual 
activities  for  each  child  can  be  used. 
These  could  be  changed  weekly. 

Provide  a  wide  variety  of  equipment, 
materials  and  games  reflecting  various 
motor , language  and  coqnitive  levels 
such  as  picture  books  and  books  with 
words;  dressing  materials  with  small 
arid  large  fasteners;   large  and  small 
manipulative  items.     Use  material  that 
can  be  used  in  more  than  one  way  such 
as  blocks  or  clay. 

Self-correcting  materials  can  be  used. 
Provide  materials  o.r  equipment  that 
encourages  cooperation  like  the  game 
Candy land,  a  rocking  boat  or  a  long 
jump  rope.     Provide  materials  and  equip- 
ment, such  as  balls,  that  can  be  used 
with  others  or  alone. 

Provide  a  system  for  children  to  choose 
which  learning  centers  they  will  use. 
This  can  be  dor.3  by  providing  each  child 
with  a  clothespin.     Each  learning  center 
could  have  a  chart  with  one  mark  for 
each  child  allowed  in  the  learning  center 
at  one  time.     A  child  would  then  clip 
their  clothespin  on  one  of  the  marks  be- 
fore entering  the  learning  center.  Once 
the  allotted  number  of  children  is  reached, 
all  marks  would  be  covered  with  a  clothes- 
pin.    A  child  wishing  to  change  centers 
simply  removes  his/her  clothespin  when 
leaving  that  center,  freeing  it  to^be  used 
by  another  child.     This  system  prevents 
overcrowding  and  fighting  over  materials. 
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This  also  fosters  independence  in  chil- 
dren because  they  manage  their  own 
choices.     To  avoid  children  rushing  to  any 
particular  center,  allow  different 
children  to  choose  first  each  day.  This 
should  be  a  pre-determined  system  so 
that  each  child  knows  exactly  what  day 
they  will  get  to  choose  first.  Provide 
children  with  a  variety  of  centers  to 
choose  from. 

!>■)  the  activities  and  Do  your  activities  and  learning  centers 

Iis.irninq  coiitors  reflect  provide  opportunities  for  children  to 

a  ph iiosophiccil  state-      explore,  discover,  be  challenged  by 

munt  about  the  overall  1  problem-solve  through  direct  ex- 

[)t'otjr  am  <|oaJ.s?  '  '         I  '        periences?     Do  you  provide  activities  and 

materials  that  lead  to  independence,  self- 
confidence,  and  self-esteem?     DrS  your 
centers  and  activities  reflect  all  compo- 
nent areas?     Do  they  reflect  the  skills 
children  will  need  in  later  schooling? 

Periodically,  step  back  and  observe  how 
your  classroom  functions  to  see  if  it  is 
meeting  the  program  goals.     Have  an  out- 
side observer  provide  additional  feedback 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children. 
Observe  in  other  classrooms  for  new  ideas. 
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Scheduling  the  Program  Day 


Wlion  you  sit  down  with  a  blank  los.v;on  plan  book  you  need  to  consider 
several  factors  as  you  fill  in  the  spacoy.     If  you  have    '    .hccklist  or 
strategy  to  use  when  plvinninq,   you  may  be  better  ai^le  to  produce  a  syste- 
matic and  comprohcMis  i  ve  procjram.  that  will  be  responsive  to  the  children's 
needs  and  to  your  netxis  a^^  well.     effective  -scheduling  is  the  key  to  pro- 
vidincj  children  the  opportunity  to  accomplish   individual  qoal 
K<ict.or';  to  consider  as  you  map  out  your  program  day  include: 

1.  lii'I'Ab'F:     Cim.D  I^TIO :      Is  the  schedule  realistic  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  children  and  adults  in  the  room   (i.e.,   can  you  be  six  places  at 
(;nce)  ?     Are  volunteers  used  in  the  classroom?     If  so,   how  many  and  for 
what  period  of  time?     You  will  probably  need  the  greatest  amount  of 
help  during  free  £)lay/individual  activity  time, 

2.  PACING  OF  ACTIVITIES:     Are  active  and  quiet  times  interspersed  through- 
out the  day?     Do  these  active  and  quiet  times  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  yourself?     If  students  arrive  or  leave  at  various  times, 
schedule  .an  interactive  play  period  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  day. 
Does  your  schedule  have  a  quiet  period  after  snack  and  lunch?     Are  spe- 
cial events  planned  for  the  end  of  the  day? 

^.     ROUTINE:     Can  the  children  expect  certain  things  to  take  place  each  day 
at  approximately  the  same  time?     Consider  drawing  and  labeling  pictures 
representing  each  part  of  the  day  and  posting  them, in  timeline  fashion 
for  the  children  to  refer  to.     A  daily  schedule  that  the  children  can 
see  will  provide  them  with  the  security  of  a  predictable  .routine. 

A.     ACQUIS ITION/GENERALIZATIQN  BALANCE ;      Is  time  allotted  only  for  new  and 
emerging  skill  development  or  are  children  given  opportunities  to 
practice  existing  skills  and  to  generalize  these  skills  to  new 
situations? 

5.  BALANCE  OF  ACTIVITIES:     Have  you  included  time   for  both  child  -  directed 
and  teacher  -  directed  activities?     Is  there  a  balance  between  informa- 
tive and  creative  tasks;   structured  and  unstructured  tasks?     Is  there  a 
balance  of  observing  and  participating  for  children?     A  time  for  them  to 
be  alone,   with  other  children,  with  you? 

6.  INDIVIDUALIZATION ;     Are  you  including  time  for  large  group,   small  group 
and  individual  activities?    Are  these  activities  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  and  individual  learning  styles  of  the  children?     Are  these  activities 
adaptable  to  various  levels  of  development? 

7.  BALANCE  OF  SUBJECT  AREAS:     Have  you  planned  time  for  skill  development 
in  all  developmental  and  component  areas   (i.e.,   socialization,   gross  and 
fine  motor,-  cognitive,    language,   self-help,   nutrition,  dental  and 
health) ? 

8.  TRANSITIONS:     Do  you  prepare  children  for  transitions?     Can  you  meet 
objectives  during  transition  times   (i.e.,   rolling  across  the  carpet  to 
the  tables;   saying  what  we  will  do  next  in  a  complete  sentence,  singing 
a  song) ? 
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9.     PERSONAL  PRIORITIES ;     Have  you  thought  about  your  philosophy  of  early 
childhood  education  and  included  activities  which  reflect  those 
beliefs  (i.e.,   all  preschool  children  should  be  read  to  each  day;  music 
in  a  mu^it;   l<inquage  activities  must  take  precedence)? 
J.Q.      INFLEXIBLH  TIME  SLOTS:     ilavc  you  allov;C'd  for  those  pre-scheduled 

infl<'Xiblc  times  like  v/hon  mealii  are  iK*rved,   the  timo  your  cjroiip  can 
use  the  gym,    times  v/licn  :,;[>eciali3ts  are  scheduled  to  v/ork  with 

IndividuaJ.  children. 
11-      rFK!:PARATION,    PLANNING  &  EVALUATION  TIME:     Do  you  have  enough  staff, 

volunteers  and  preparation  time  to  plan  and  set  up  each  daily  activity? 

Hav'..'  you  defined  and  assigned  sx^ecif ic  responsibilities  to  staff  and 

Volunteers?     Have  you  designated  regular  intervals  to  evaluate  your 

plans  with  staff,   noting  recommendations  for  the  future? 
11:!.      '''5'i-^'^U'^'^i_i'lX-     Have  you  anticipated  the  need   for  alternate  plans  due  to 

•jhaiigi.'  of  weatli'^r,    shortage  of  staff,   personal  crises,  children '  s 

readiness  and  "activity  levels"? 
13.      l}iy;;iCAL  space  and  materials:     Do  you  have  enough  space  and  equipment 

to  accoin[jlish  your  daily  goals   (i.e.,   two  staff  members  can't  use  one 

record  player  at  the  same  time) ? 
Consideration  of  all   th<->se  factors  is  a  big  order  to  fill  but  it  is  worth 
it  if  you  remember  the  5  P's:     Pre-Planning  Prevents  Poor  Performance. 
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MaKLn-  j  -,.{   L  I.  :iMS  i  t  i  - in   froi:^.  ono  onvi  ronrnon  t  to  anot-.hor  can  sometirnor::  l;o  a 
difficult:  experience.     Adults  and  children  alike  make  many  transitions. 
GoJ.ncj   from  rocidinq  a  book  to  doing  the  wash,   from  playing  outsjc'  to 
eatinq   lunch  or  from  the  babysitter's  house  to  our  own  home  are  examples 
of  the  smaller  transitions  we  make  in  our  daily  livvuS.     We  also  make 
l.n*5''f*  f  rans  i  I  ions ,   c.q.,    from  living  in  one  town  to  residing  in  another, 
from  an  ojd  job  to  a  new  one.     Going  from  a  known,   comfortable  environ- 
iii'-iil    into  a  strange,   new  one  can  be  an  unsettling  experience. 

Thi:.]  workshop  addresses   the  transitioning  of  children  with  handicapping 
conditions   into  the  public  school  system.     Since  this  change  can  create 
confusion,   anxiety,  and  frustration  for  both  the  child  and  parents,  steps 
to  ease  this   transition  s  '"^  initiated  by  Head  Start  personnel. 

This  transition  can  be  made  smoother  and  more  successful  if  the  proper 
qroundwork  is  laid;  careful  planning  and  support  maximizes  the  "head  start 
the  child  and  family  will  have.     The  steps  involved  are  but  a  continuation 
of  the  parent  involvement  skills  you've  helped  the  parents  develop^  through 
out  the  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  workshop,  participants  will: 

1.  identify  the  skills  a  child  and  parents  must  have  to  succeed  in  the 
.  next  educational  setting;  and 

2.  brainstorm  ideas  for  teaching  these  skills. 

BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  TRAINER 

For  further  information  about  transitioning,   refer  to  Appendixes,  pages 
159-174f of  this  training  guide. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  WORKSHOP 

1.     Duplicate  the  handouts,  worksheet  and  overhead  transparencies  using 
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the  masters  at  the  end  of  this  section, 

2,  Equipment  needs  include  an  overhead  projector,  movie  screen,   16  mij\ 
movie  projector  and  transparency  marking  pens. 

3.  Order  the  movie  "Laton  Goes  To  School,"  or  contact  your  Resource 
Access  Project  for  a  loaner       The  movie  can  be  ordered  from: 

Calvin  Communications,  Inc. 
1105  Truman  Road 
P.O.   Box  15607 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106 
Phone:  816/471-7800 

Rental  cost:     5  days,   $35.00  plus  $2.50 
for  postage  and  handling 

Purchase  cost:     $165.00  +  $2.50  for 
postage  and  handling 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  THE  WORKSHOP 

This  workshop  will  be  conducted  in  four  parts: 

1)  an  introductory  discussion  using  overhead  transparencies  on  tran- 
sitioning factors; 

2)  large  group  brainstorming  of  transitioning  concerns  for  children; 

3)  small  group  brainstorming  of  transitioning  concerns  for  parents; 
and 

4)  a  movie  and  summarizing  discussion. 
1 .  Introduction 

using  the  transparencies  and  the  following  script,  introduce  the 
concept  of  transitioning. 

Overhead  Transparency  #1 
"Can  you  remember  a  time  in  your  life  when  you  made  a  large  transition 
such  as  a  change  in  jobs,  going  away  to  camp  or  moving  to  a  different 
town?    Was  that  transition  an  easy  or  difficult  time  in  your  life?" 

"The  transition  from  Head  Start  into  the  public  school  system  is 
a  major  change  and  can  be  a  difficult  and  unsettling  experience  for 
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a  child  unless  he/she  is  properly  prepared.     There  are  'four  factors 
that  can  influence  a  transition.     We  will  first  look  at  these  factors 
and  t:hon  <''>:ainin(*  iiioro     lor-joly  the  actual  changes  that  will  take 
t.Macf  ari'i  t  her  liki.  Jl::   tJiat  wjli  be  fietidod   in  the  next  environm^jnt . 
Vv  ci  will   t  r  1  c  1 1  1 J  ( ;  e  :  k; v/  v.- e  c: a  r  \  -/.'o  r  k  with  t  h  o  pa  r  o  n  t  S3  a  nc  i  the  c ii  i.  1  d  t  o 
specif  ically  assist  -.hem  botih  with  a  smooth  and  successful  transition.' 

Overhead  'rr^iM::^|)a rency  \\2 

"How  great  is  the  change?     The  first  factor  Lo  consider  is  the  en- 
vironmental and  structural  change  the  child  will  experience  such 
as:     larger  school  bus,  different  building,    longer  day,  etc." 

O  V  e  r  hi  c  a  d  T  r  a  n  s  p  a  r  e  n  cy  It  3 

" DQ€^s  the  child  have  the  skills  needed  in  the  next  environment? 
We  neod  to  look  at  the  specific  skills  the  child  will  need  in  the 
next  setting.     In  addition  to  traditional   'readiness  skills'  the 
child  will  also  need   'survival  skills*  such  as  the  ability  to 
listen  in  a  group,   share  and  take  turns  and  ask  for  help  when 
he/she  needs  it.    »These  skills  will  help  him/her  blend  in  and  adapt 
to  the  next  environment." 

Overhead  Transparency  #4 

"How  many  people  does  the  child  have  to  support  her/him?     This  factor 
relates  to  the  number  of  people  the  child  has  to  assist  him  or  her 
in  the  transition  and  the  quality  of  that  support  system.     We  need 
to  look  at  and  plan  for  the  type  of  assistance  parents,   teachers  and 
handicap  services  coordinators  can  give  to  the  child." 

Overhead  Transparency  #5 

' ' How  does  the  child  feel  about  him/herself  at  the  time  of  the  tran- 
sition?    The  last  factor  to  examine  is  the  child's  self-concept  and 
self-esteem,  which  can  greatly  influence  the  success  of  the  transition 
If  the  child  feels  confident  and  secure  and  has  a  positive  self-image, 
the  change  will  be  easier.     Preparation  for  transitioning  should  in- 
clude providing  opportunities  and  experiences  for  both  the  parents 
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and  child  which  bolster  their  confidence  in  their  abilities  and 
build  skills  for  making  a  successful  transition." 
2.     Large  r.roup  Drajjis tornvinq  of  Transitioning  Factors  for  Children 
Introduce  this  activity  by  explaining  to  the  group  that  they  wi.^  1 
brainstorm  the  changes  the  child  v/ill  need  to  deal  with  when 
making  a  transition.     They  will  then  be  sharing  ideas  for  preparing 
Die  child  for  making  these  changes,  and  discussing  how  various 
people  can  help  in  the  process. 

using  overhead  transparencies  S6,   7  and  8,  present  the  introductory 
statements  and  elicit  responses  from  participants;  write  their 
responses  on  the  transparencies. 

Note  to  the  trainer:     the  following  are  suggested  responses  to 
assist  you  in  initiating  or  supplementing  participants'  responses. 

Overhead  Transparency  #6 

What  will  be  different  for  the  child? 

-bathroom  facility 

-different  size  tables  for  working  and  eating 

-play  equipment 

-size  of  building/classroom 

-meals  served  in  cafeteria  style  rather  than 
family  style 

-teacher :child  ratio 

-being  in  a  school  with  older  children 
-transportation  to  and  from  school 
-time  per  day/days  per  week 

Overhead  Transparency  #7 

Brainstorm  ideas  and  activities  for  teaching  the  skills  needed  to 
deal  with  these  changes.     Be  creative  and  imaginative! 
-plan  cooperative  activities  with  a  kindergarten  or  first  grade 
class.     For  example,   seasonal  parties,  friendship  stew  (each  child 
brings  something  to  add  to  a  stew  that  is  cooked,   and  then  shared) , 
a  teddy  bear  picnic   (each  child  brings  a  peanut  butter. and  jelly 
sandwich,   their  favorite  teddy  bear  and  goes  on  a  picnic),  etc. 
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J    )t'  tilt--  !u;;xt  ori\4 roiiirL','nt  or  luciCi  5-; Lories  about  ti 


Ai^j  "'biq 


scl.ool".     Discuss  v/hat  it  might  he  like. 
-!i.iVv.  a  Kinderqartcn  class  draw  and  describe  pictures  about  tlieii 
.^•IvkdI  (.^vpi/r  i '..'::v'L'r. .     O^qanizo  the  j>ictures   i  r.to  a  booklet  for 
discussion , 

-have  a  x'irst  or  second  grade  student  come  to  talk  about  what  ^^chool  ^ 

IS  like  for  thorn, 
-work   in  larner  groups  and  lengthen  the  time  of  directed  teaching 

act  Lvi  t i  os . 
--rc;<'iuire  more  i nd* *j)eiident  work. 

Over.hoad  'rransi.:»arency  r8 

describe  '  the  supportive  role  each  of  the  follov/inq  l   ulc-   [.rov!  ie : 
Head  Start  Teacher: 

-review  v;ith  parents  the  rights  guaranteed  by  Public  Lav:   '  -l-l-L. . 
-participate     in  public  school  staffings  as  an  advc  MCe  for  tiio 
parent . 

-plan  cooperative  visits  with  a  kindergarten  teacher. 

-plan  a  "make  and  take"  materials  workshop  with  kindergarten  teachers. 

-observe  a  kindergarten  class.     Invite  kindergarten  teacher  to  ob- 
serve your  program. 

-i;.vite  kindergarten  teacher  to  speak  at  a  parent  meeting  to  suggest 
ways  that  Head  Start  parents  can  use  the  summer  months  to  prepare 
their  children  for  school- 

-distribute  summer  calendars  to  all  Head  Start  parents   (See  next  page 
and  liandout  r-l  for  further  information)  . 

-prepare  Progress  report  for  the  parent  and  public  school  personnel 

'  (Sec  next  :>acje  and  Handout  ^2  for  further  information)  . 

-conduct  a  parent  meotincj  to  discuss  "Survival  Skills"  and  ways  to 
joiitinue  to  teach  these  at  h.ome  during  the  summer   (See  next  page 
ar.d  :!andout   ^4  for  fiirth.er  discussion. 
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The  Parents : 

-attend  the  school  staffing . 

-visit  with  the  new  leacher  and  share  the  techniques  that  work  best 

with  their  child 
-visit  tlie  new  school  with  the  child 

-visit  the  rarkand  teach  the  child  to  use  larger  equipment 
-eat  at  a  cafeteria 

Administrative  Staff: 

-coordinate  arrangements  necessary  for  parent  and  child  to  visit 

the  new  environment 
-provide  each  parent  with  information  about  the  school  their  child 
will  be  attending: 

-name  of  school 
-name  of  principal 
-address 
-phone  nuinber 
-name  of  teacher 

-coordinate  a  Transition  Planning  Meeting  with  parents.   Head  Start 
and  public  school  personnel.     This  may  be  done  in  conjunction  with 
the  final  review  of  the  I.S.P.      (See  next  page  and  Handout  ttS  for 
further  informatioa) 

Additional  Discussion  and  Information  on  Transitioning  Factors  for 

Children 


The  following  points  and  activities  may  be  covered  during  or  after  the 
large  group  brainstorming  at  your  discretion. 

a-     Inform  participants  that  prior  to  any  transition  procedure,  it 
is  necessary  to  get  written  consent  from  parents  or  guardians 
to  release  information  to  anyone  in  the  child's  next  educational 
setting.     This  must  be  done  prior  to  talking  to  kindergarten 
teachers,   specialists,   etc.  and  prior  to  exchanging  written  in- 
formation.     A  "Release  of  Information"  form  must  be  specific 
about  *'who"  is  releasing  "what"   information  "to  whom"  for  "what 
purpose"  and  "for  what  period  of  time"  the  release  of  information 
consent  extends.     This  must  be  done  for  all   information  that  is 
released . 
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b.     Distribute  Haridouts  -1  and  ^2,    the  '.^aiviAq  Sumner  calendar  ar.d 
P:arly  ChildhC'-^'i  Progress  Report. 

Di/'tributr-  H-iJidout     3 ,   !:iie  Trariyition  Plai:ning  Meeting  fonris. 
Discuss   \        f  lity  and  value  of  i^uch  n^eetings   in  your 

particular  setting  and  situation, 
d.     Distribute  Handout   ^4,    "Out  of  the  Nest",  which  delineates 

eleven  i^urvival  skills.     Introduce  the  concept  of  survival  skills 
by  oxplaii.iiv.j  that  survival  skills  aro  con-ipotencios  that  enable  a 
child  to  blend,   adapt  and  compete  within  a  classroom  environinv>nt . 
These  skills  are  not  developmental  targets,   for  example,   to  say 
the  alphabet  or  name  eight  colors,  but  behaviors  that  assist  a 
cliild  in  getting  along  in  the  environment.     They  are  skills  the 
child  must  liave  Lo  enter,   maintain  and  succeed  in  kindergarten. 
Using  the  overhead  transparency  #9,   discuss  each  skill  and  tell 
participants  that  ideas  for  teaching  these  skills  are  listed  in 
the  lidindout . 


I  Optional  Activities   for  Survival  Skills; 

1)  Have  participants  choose  one  of  the  survival  skills  and  in  groups 
of  3-6  participants,  brainstorm  all  the  possible  ways  of  teaching 
tlie  skill.     Orouus  would  share  ideas  using  round  robin  method. 

2)  Have  each  group  choose  a  different  survival  skill.     Allow  15  minutes 
to  brainstorm  all  the  possible  wayr   to  teach  that  one  skill. 

3)  Select  one  survival  skill  and  using  Handout  #5,   the  lightbulb,  have 
each  participant  write  an  idea  for  teaching  that  skill.  Ideas 
should  then  be  exchanged  by  placing  the  handouts  in  a  box  and 
having  participants  draw  one.     Participants  then  read  the  ideas 
that  they  selected.     The  person  who  wrote  the  idea  may  elaborate 

on  it  if  they  wish. 
•     Small  Croup  Brainstorming  of  Transitioning  Factors  for  Parents 

Divide  participants  into  groups  of  3-5  members.     Distribute  V/orksheet 
^1   to  each  group,   and  ask  that  each  group  select  a  member  to  act  as 
recorder.     Each  group  will  complete  the  v/orksheet  by  brainstorming. 
Assist  groups,   as  needed.     Allow  at  least  20  minutes  for  task  comple- 
I  tion.     As  a  large  group,   use  the  round  robin  technique  to  5>)iare  ideas. 
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(See  Introduction  section  entitled  "Discussion  Strategies"  for  a 

description  of  round  robin.) 

Movie 

Introduce  the  movie  "La ton  Goes  To  School"  by  telling  the  participants 
that  it  portrays  a  successful  transition  from  a  Head  Start  classroom 
into  the  public  schools.     The  movie  depicts  skills  and  procedures 
that  can  be  used  by  teachers  and  parents  in  helping  a  child  make  a 
successful  transi  tion . 

Ask  participants  to  note  activities  that  the  parents,  the  Head  Start 
teacher,   and  the  public  school  teacher  do  to  assist  Laton  in  his 
trans  it ion  - 

You  may  wish  to  lead  a  sununar izing  discussion  of  the  movie  using 
the  following  questions: 

a.  VJhat  was  different  for  Laton  in  the  new  environment? 

b.  How  did  his  Head  Start  teacher  help  him  prepare  for  his  new 
school? 

c.  What  did  Laton's  parents  do  before,  during  and  after  his  tran- 
sition into  first  grade? 

d.  What  did  Laton 's  new  teacher  do  to  aid  in  the  transition? 
o.  What'' ideas  arc  applicable  to  you  as  a  Head  Start  teacher? 
S  umma  ry 

This  session  might  best  be  summarized  by  deciding  as  a  group  which 
or  the  transitioning  procedures  to  implement.     The  discussion  could 
center  around  the  pros  and  cons  for  each  procedure,  a  decision  on 
which  procedures  to  use  and  how  each  procedure  could  be  implemented. 
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Trans  it ionirig  ^ 
Transparency^4 


HOW  MANY  PEOPLE  DOES 
THE  CHILD  HAVE  TO 
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HOW  DOES  THE  CHSLD 
FEEL  ABOUT  HIM/HERSELF 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
TRANSITION  ? 
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1.    WHAT  WILL  BE  DIFFERENT  FOR  THE  CHILD? 
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BRAINSTORM  IDEAS  AND  ACTIVITIES  FOR  TEACHING  THE  SKILLS 
NEEDED  TO  DEAL  WITH  THESE  CHANGES.    BE  CREATIVE  AND 
IMAGINATIVE  ( 
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3.    DESCRIBE  THE  SUPPORTIVE  ROLE  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
COULD  PROVIDE: 

HEAD  START  TEACHER: 
PARENTS: 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF: 
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1.  RESPONDS  POSITIVELY  TO  SOCIAL  RECOGNIFION  AND  REINEORCEMENT. 

2.  EXPRESSES  EMOTIONS  AND  FEELINGS  APPROPRIATELY. 

3.  ATTENDS  TO  A  SPEAKER  IN  A  LARGE  GROUP. 
^.  RELATES  EXPERIENCES  AND  IDEAS  TO  OTHERS. 

5.  FOLLOWS  THREE-PART  DIRECTIONS  RELATED  TO  TASK. 

5.  MAKES  CHOICES. 

7.  COMPLETES  ABILITY  LEVEL  TASKS  INDEPENDENTLY.  * 

8.  RAISES  HAND  AND/OR  GETS  TEACHER'S  ATTENTION  WHEN  NECESSARY. 

9.  MOVES  THROUGH  ROUTINE  TRANSITIONS  SMOOTHLY. 

10.  WAITS  TO  TAKE  TURNS  AND  SHARES. 

11.  HAS  BASIC  INDEPENDENT  SELF-HELP  SKILLS: 

A.  Will  put  on/off  outer  clothing  within 
A  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

B.  Cares  for  own  bathroom  needs. 

C.  Feeds  self. 


ERIC 
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KUM   ::.:r.;;.fr   cj  1  <  ■:,d.ii;    rMcliiJes    lots  ol    idea::  and  .u:tiviliei;  that 
yc  ir   i;iir:ily  can  do  with  ycjur  ^'H*f;c:hool  cduid.     AIJ    tiliu   idoass  will  not 
.ifjfvipi  1.1 1«-    li. )i    anv  'Va'  rhi  Id,    :U)  I  ytj-a  iiLiV   [i<."jd    to  Ltlt.. ♦..•J    ,in  ac- 

1.  IV  icy  si.  i^jhlly   to  luakt^   it  '.'.iiu.'r   or   hard^.-r    loi:   your  child.     Or  ,   y.n!  may 
\s'  I : d I  to  : ■  J I  i  t Li  t: e   a n   i d a  o  1"  y o j  r   own  . 

Thriv-  are  Gtjocific  Guy^joi: t ion:?  and  calendar  pages  for  each  date  in 
dune,  July  and  AiKjufst,     Just  teaci   the  ideas   for   the  date,   chaiuje   it  if 
necei^sary,    then  try  it  with  your  child  and  let  hiyi^  put  a  star  or  a  happy 
face  on  the  calendar  after  he's  done  the  activity.     Additional  activities 
are   included  at  the  back  of   the  booklet. 

Wc  hope  you  ha-/e  a  wonderful,   fun- filled  suniiTier. 

Ac  k  n  ow  L  e  d  g  e  :ne  n  t  s 

.'jr  tluir^ks  to  the  Portage  Project  parents  for  their  cooperation  and.inpu 
throjijnout   the  year. 

Many  thanks  to  Jackie  Julian,  Marciarot-  Jtine  a  '  ean  Milliard  for  typin 
and     layout  of  the  19S1  calendar. 
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ii.  .1   ■  :■■  t  I  1    :  ■       MI,.:     ^r.'^'i     !)^;htly  with  Lvl   hiin  water   tri":n.      lie  !:hould 

tf::'r   ir^wc        ui;   :,«'ed:;  <-ri   a  v;(.' t    pajw^r    *  *  jwc.vI   on  a   .saiK:er  .      i'lit    Poth  cdn- 
!=iir.ei!,   ::i  a    I  c -w- 1  i  cjht    aroa.     Tocjt^  t.  h< :  r  w.itch  l.lic  hoarus  on   t_he  5-.auc;er   l.o  nee 
\.   '!.••        ;!)    1  I'M.'!    Ill   t  1  n.^  Viiii'i   t^i'^et.hor  each  dav'. 


-  q».'t   (.:ar(i   to  check  out   Pec^ks,   albums,  etc. 

anae  ^ 

i-.ivu  yoar   -.-hi  Pi  water   t.h(n;e  P^'aris   today.      lltjc  an  empty  dish  detergent  bottle 
lilU-'i  wit.h  w.iler.     Have  hirn  iL->qu.irt  a   few  drops.     Now.  let  him  yo  outside  and 
vi:,iw  riv'turei;  on  t.i:e  sidewalk  by  sfjuirliricj   the  water.      It's  a  good    idea  to 
till  a   Pii<:e  Pucker  with  water  and  put  it  outside.     This  way   they  won't  run 
ill  arid  oat  of   the  house  to  refill   their  bottles. 

".ike  a       c:m'.^  ,i:;J  put  q:,.  :i.;  SL»tM.h.i  on   the   f't'orige  and  keep  it  moist    t:o  watch 


.'^iiapc-        ■   ■  h.     C^jr  a  rdiape.     Give   it   lo  your  child   as  a  sample.  Let 

hin  ii-civi^-  and  out,sic:e  to  find  shapes  that  are   the  same.     If  several 

chi  hirt      part  icvi  ate,   h<ive       r  >ce  or  see  who  can  find  the  most. 


r.'a.r.e  a:. J  show  ycrar  c'ula  diliorent   sh.apes.     Draw  shapes-    for  your  child, 
iiave  him  cut   them  out.     Arrange  toothpickr>  into  shai>es.     tJame  thf:m. 
Shai/es  in  t.h.e  environment  -  orange  slices,   etc.,   use  everyday  objects  to 
stress  shap^es.     Ix^ok  for  shapes  in  food,    furniture,   plants,  etc. 
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i  siq    'jmM  1    1  1  U  i  (i 


vi  1  lit. r  ibiit  c>ci . 


1  e t.  f 'h  1  1  (i  d  r  av;  wi  th  hi 


f  J  rujer  or 


!{,iVo  c.hihirt'ii   1  u(jk    in  k  i  t  clion  tf>(:,iy   for  difforont  shai^es.     Have-  the  child 

name   t  h'.*   .sh,if)t'  i>t    ci.jckois,    ^'cn-kior.,    hi  oad ,   tM:c.      Tocjcther  use  cookie  ciittiers 
to  c-haiKjc   the   iihai^e  of   the  hie.id,   hoLo.jMa,    jello,   etc.     Al.so  ] ook   in  the  cabinet 
and  name  tlie   i3ha['e  of  containers. 

vJune  0 

ciathor   leaves   from  r.hrubs   in  the  yard.      Play  a  cjcime  by  havinq  the  child  find 
the  same  shape  leaf  on  a  shrub.     You  may  change  the  qaino  by  using  flcr^'ors. 

.Tnnf.^  10 

c\:>llGct  cmr  t  V  cardboard  boxes  of  varyinq   sizes.  D(     )rate   if  you  (jesire.  Use 

ro  makt^  a   f.^rt    or  obstacle  course.     You  can  al:  ::e'C]iK>nce   them  accordir-ig  to 
size . 

June  11 

Make  a  wind  chime.     Take  a  coat  hanger,    string  or  yarn  and  metal  -objects  such 
as  large  nails,   empty  tin  cans,   o}d   silverware,   broken  metal   toys.     Tie  them 
to  the  coat  hanger  and  hang   in  a  -.vindy  S£.  ot. 


as  clues  to  help^  the  child   find  the  treasure.     For  example,   draw  a   tree.  At 
the   tree  the  child  will   find  another  clue  that  shows  a   lawn  chair  and  so  on 
until  the  treasure  is  found.  4  ^  P 


June  12 


'V:  ■  -asu re 


:d  idc'   a  t  measure  iw  t  h.e  y.i  td    (a   t  lea  t )  . 


[:  raw  p  i  c  tu re s  to  use 
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iiiH,;  oi    tMfn  i.vur    .i   r(u:l..      Make  .1  >-ii-h'  with  striiHj   l.c;  if   t.ho  cliiUi 

:"  1        i  1  •/  i  i.  :  t.  hi  nqs. 

;  !,,,.   ;m-.-.  .J    i!!'/'..'  .tM 'Uii'.l   t.f^wri  with  \\Air    child  arui  roinl  ()u'    f'KuT^'.  Tell 

.ih         t..h<J   t' I      .     r.^ik^^  a   t  Kiq  <^jut  ot   an  uM  pilJow  case  or  similar  luoco  of 
^.i,.ff;  or    ;.  ,j:  <-r.  a  h i  ^ .1  >i;;;. 1 1       or  <i  i;ti<  k   {"or  a  hanu.le.     Use  crayon?:;,  markers 

CI    } 1  i  Ii  t       T  < ;   i.iKn-n:  ate    1  L  . 

ifavc'   vt-ar  c,;}m  1«]  inake  a  costiim'.'   fiom  <iii  rvh:  paper  bag.      Help  him  cut'o\it  a  place 
♦f.t    ,iMnr>  aiid  hca.ii.     liave   t  hjc  eh  i  hi  paint  or  color  tlie  costUKie  or  qlue   fabric  or 
l^il'L-r  scraps  t^)  decorate   th.c  i:)a<T.      Use  the  piece  of  paper  to  make  a  hat.  Get 
*Mit    v-nif    l'la<j    (*;arw'    hi)    a.Mvi   iiave  a  ratio. 

/line  h^ 

l!av<j   V(.ur    ^'hihi  in.:kt'  a  qic;.iiitic  card   for  Father's  Day.      Use  a   larqe  pap^r  bag. 
Tr<K:o  arouiui  child.     Have  l;im  paint,    color    or  decorate  the  body  form  &  give  it 
Xo  clad  (Ml  v^aruiav.     Also  have  your  child  bake  somethinq  fipecial   for  Dad.  let 
V(-ar  chiild   fill  the  neah^urinq  cup  and  help  you  stir.     If  you  make  cookies  or  cake 
V :  e  cc ^  >-  a  let  h\.' :n  for  Fat  he r  '  s  Da  y  • 

J  viae  17 

r..ivc   y<-.ur    child  do  .':c:ne th  1  nq  special    for  dad   today.  He/she  can  bring  hi-\  the 

hif.ikfaLU.   in  bod,   draw  a  c.p^-ciai   pdaci;::iat   on  a  [>ap'er   towel  and  tell  him 
vou   hv.'o  him  and  qive  hin  a  big  hug. 


EKLC 
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June  lU 


i';it    :-.t  r.jwi.^-rr  i  (js  in  Meru-ic-r,    Mt^nd  uritil    :..;motnh.      [(Air  irjo  bowl   ^   y>[  i  i 
in  ;;-.'t!t'y       yc>^}ui't..     Kill   c;':i^.s  2/3   full   with  mixture.    Put   stick   in  c:^.'ntcr. 
l  ii'i         1-.'   !,tjur-:;.      Kfiiniv^*    !'i('in  cup  <i!ui  sltvu. 


ii'.w  ,1   i  Kirit.   lu  iiikr>.        i  ]  1  m  '/f  >n  t.,.i  i  ric  r  v;it_h  waLer  and    some  red  food  colorinq. 

cm  i  ot  S    inch  f*   un  rib  of  celery  ,iiid  [Mcice   it  standinq  in  the 

cup  of  cfdoicd  w.itn.  :u>nid  c.cvcial  hcv.irs.      cut  it  open   to  see  where  the 

plant   h.ic>  <iruMk   the  water  i.w    bridnl  wreath  daisies  also  work. 

dujie  JO 

Give  your  child  chalk  on  the  sidewalk  or  driveway  to  make  a  hopscotch  rattern. 
Let  the  child   throw  a  bean  bag  or  stone  on  a  square;   hop  to  the  square  and  back 
t.  c  )  i .  f  art. 

Jun.-'_2J_ 

I-'iist    Pay  (..if  fUirnnier  .     'I'ho're  are  nuu'e  daylic^ht  b.ouri=   today  than  any  otiier  day 
of  the  year.     Do  something  with  sun.     Draw  a  picture  of  a  sun- 

dune  jyj. 

Walk  the   Ij-j.^-  "  Stretch  out  a  six  foot  piece  of  yarn  or  string .     Show  tlie 

child  how  to  WAlk  on  the   line  one  foot   in  front  of  the  other-     Make  the  string 

^tter  and  try  to  stay  on  the  line. 


cnilU    iiow^  wa  I  K  on 

into  a         ,  ^   or  lei 


J  u  rKi_  _2_3 

Make  paracliutes  wit'n  your  child.     Use  a  square  of  cloth  or  old  hafikie.     Tie  a 
ten   inch   strinq   to  each  corner  and  tie  other  end  of   stritic^s   :  o  an  crrij  ty  thread 
spool.     Jiovo  your  ch.ild  i.^aint  faces  or  decorate  the  spool.     Have  hini/her  toss  in 
the  air  or  drop   from  steps  or  chair. 
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hilc?  :a  t..  in  frc^iit.  of   his/her  houj;e.     IK?  shr:.M.ij(]  count  windows/ 
,i   ;^J':'  o'    a  h-^iuri^*  ani   rJr^jv;  in  tnr^  v/i.ric]ow5> ,  doors, 

».Uinu 

.J  1). 'V/linr;  .,!]'■•/  ii:.iriM  t  (-n  hdlf  qallon  milk  cartons  or   jucjs  filled  with 

'■..ir.'.i  a:i«.i    ai  uii<'.n*  nu;;   v. nip  ^.'an   tc)r    ci  ball.      l\oll    the  can  and  knock  over  the 
1  i  k   .  .  1  f  t  I  )n;.  <       j  wqi'^ . 

:\iK>^'  "'••v'lnL-  If  you  hariKvme  dinner  on  a  charcoal  grill,   lot  your 

(diild  toa^.t  a  rriarf^hina,  11  ow  after  dinner  when  the  coals  have  cooled-  Have 
the  child  put  the  toa^ited  marshmal low  on  half  of  a  graham  cracker  and  place 
a  ivouate  of  a  chocolate  bar  on  top  of  it.     Top  with  the  other  half  of  a  gra- 
h.iir,  ft  acker. 

June  27 

i-iccen  of  car'dbc>ard  and  place  around  the  yard  to  form  a  path.     Using  a 
toy  cir  or  truck  derive  arourid  the  neighborhood.     You  might  give  directions 

tho  oiiild  i:.uch  as,    **drivo  to  the  store,   stop  at  the  park  and  come  home." 
You  coulci  also  ask  questions  like,    '*  .V/hose  house  is  closest  to  the  store?" 

dune  28 

Make  a  pun  'hing  bag.     Draw  a   face  on  an  old  pillow  case  using  colored  markers 
Stuff  it  with  rags  or  newspapers  and  tie  tho   top  together.   Hang  punching  bag 
from  a  tn-o  with  a  sturdy  rope  and  punch! 

June^  2ii 

.^hdniiK]  r»?!^inicr.  Give  your  child  either  vitR'uar  or  lemon  juice  with  salt  and 
a  piece  of        nige ,   cotton  or  cloth  to  shine  tho  pennies. 


June  2^4 

:iviVo    t  h.- 
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Juno  30 

M.ik^'  your-  ov;!i  b\}l-.bU^  b]c;w.      I!avo  your  child  you  mix  S   c-u:-  ol'   ii(in,i(l  dii^li 

r  ,  ;,.r.*  1  V    •         ■■:    v.-;--r.  '.i  i      :  1  I  ^^d  ^^r   r\ii.r.  '.-.Mt-or  v.  :  11   c;:vo  tho 

l.,,;;t    ;«-;:-ilt:..     'av<-   vc'ir  '-it-lvT   a  I:\ibl.4f.'  pi-b'-'  or   .i   vn  i  o    L,    '{o  vvurks 

w«j  11  out,  r.  iJo  . 

July  1 

ii-hiiu}    in  M  tub  cf    wat^-i".      !  ut    out  a  variety  c^f  objucls  urui   Iri    your  child 
.:i::o()vei    which  one  will   :;iuk  arivi  v;hich  ones  vill   float.     T))on  make  a  fishino 
j         r.i    ,1  .«;t,  iok  with  a  stiiiu]  .tod  a  pipe  cleaner  or     wire     hook  at  the  end, 
yao  hriv;  many  fii^h  (.•rich  f>i:a con  can  catch. 

July_^_ 

Work  with  your  child  to  ma.-.o  musical  instruments  for  a  4th  of  July  parade. 
Shaker^  -  Put  dried  peas  and  beans  in  a  foil  pie  tin.     Place  another  tin  of  the 
same  si^e  on  top.     Either  lace  or  tape  together.     Or  put  the  beans  in  an  empty 
Pringles  can  and  shake. 

raiioo  -  Put  a  liquare  of  wax  paper  over  the  end  of  a  hollow  cardboard  tube.  Se- 
cure with  a  rubber  hand.     Have  your  child  hum  into  open  end  of  tube  to  play  a 
tune  . 

Cypbal^s  -  Use  foil  pie  tins  with  pipe  cleaners, 
July  3 

Make  more  band  instruments  today.     Make  a  drum  out  of  a  salt,,  oatmeal,  or  coffee 
can.     Leave  the  ends  on  the  salt  or  oatmeal  box.     Remove  both  ends  of  the  coffee 
cans  and  place     plastic  lids  on  each  end;   use  a- wooden  spoon  for  a  drum  stick. 
Make  sandblocks  using  two  blocks  of  wood    (2   inch  X  1   inch).     Glue  sandpaper  to 
each  block.     Rub  blocks  together  to  make  noise. 
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July  4 

lUtvo  <i  para'I'.?   for  the   fourth.     Got   together  the  i  ristrviinents  you  made.  Get 
(;ut   ,.i   fl<iM  'Hi*-  r.i'ir'  (.1.   .Juii^'    14t,h)    and   h/iVO   ::om<.iono  holri   the   f.lciq  to 

h^cid  th"  jMi-:^-.     n.ijch  .woMHci   the   yard,     K  vrdunicjo    i  ni-a  r  uments  and   lot  each 
^-hild  march  v/i  .  a  the  flag.     T^.-ach  song,    "Yankee  Doodle  Went  To  Town". 

July 

Cireus  toss.  Cut  a   larut;  e  m.  «  le   in  an  old   ahect,    rug,   or  box.      Dooorat^e  it 

like  a  (down  !ace  with  trie  hole  being   the  tnouth.      [ianq   the  sheet  on  the  clothes 

luw.-.     V-.w  a  hal.U   dry  ^^ooncje  or  bean  bag  and  try  to  throw  it  through  the  hole. 

Julv  h 

Homemade  ^'opsicUnj.     bissolve  Q:ie  package  of  jello,   one  package  of  koo]-aid,  and 
one  cui)  laiqar  in  two  cupr.  very  hot  water.     Stir  in  two  cups  of  very  cold  water 
and  mix.     Pour  into  paper  cu;>s  and  insert  popsicle  .  ^icks,  pla-stic  spoons  or 
u^c  toothpick'.;   in  ice  cube  trays.     When   frozen,   cat  and  enjoy. 

July_7 

Whipped  soap  painting.     l^lace  soap  flakes  and  small  amount  of  water  in  large 
bowl.     show  child  how  to  hold  and  turn  egg  beater.     When  mixture  becomes 
iK.ithy,  us.'  fingt:r.-.  to  make  designs  with  soap  on  paper   (construction  paper  or 
paper  bags) . 

July  8 

nave  children  make  a  tent.  Attach  one  end  of  an  old  blanket  to  a  wall  or  fence. 

Use  sticks  or  rocks  to  hold  opposite  end  to  the  ground.     Or  put  blanket  over 

clothesline  and  secure  ends  with  rocks  or  sticks. 

Ju_ly  9 

iuppets  -  hive  yo^:s  child  draw  a   face        a  sock  with  a  crayon  or  marker.     Sew  on 
buttons  for  eyes  and  use  yarn  or  string   for  hair.     Make   just  one  or  make  the  cliar- 
actcrs  in  a  favorite  story. 
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July  10 

MaKr  a  jnipl.'f.'t    tlv.:'at  or  to  iaU   c^r.  a   s!inw  with  t  ho  j-^ippots  you  made  vc.?::;!  i.' i  d.iy . 

:-'M^  !.i<io  out    .;!'    ,1  -  ir.ii         :  i-ox.  t.ho  op:;o::i  to  :;i,do  cut.   ,i   large  ixaiare . 

JuJy  U 

h(^lp  your  child  make  a  toss  .rM  catch  qaine  usincj  2  plastic  milk     jugs  or 
hloat.'h  cwi»tau)oi.s  wit:h  a  haudJo,   wlufflo  ball   and   three   foot  string.     Cut  the 
hHUtnin  half  off   t)io  bott.lti;    i;-anch  a  hole  ou   the  cap  and  push  the  r.triug  through 
khoi.   t.iiu  lit  r  Lug   so  that  most  of   the  string   is   in  the   bottle;    tie   the  ball  on 
the  other    end  ol   the  storing.     Mold   the  jug  and  toss  the  ball,   catch  it  in  the 
jug  or  toss  a  loose  ball  with  your  hand  and  catch  it   in  the  jug. 

July 

Have  your  child  make  a  fruit  float.     Fill  a  glass  with  fruit  such  as  strawberries, 
banana  slices,   melon  pieces  that  he/she  has  prepared.     Pour  in  chilled  gingerale 
or  lemon  lime   soda.     Top  with  a  scoop  of  sherbet. 

July^  12 

Have  the  child  draw  a  picture,   write  or  copy  a  letter  or  make  a  s^^bol  story, 
help  the  child   fold  the  paper  and  put  it  in  an  envelope.     Address  the  letter  to 
the  child  and  take  it  to  the  Post  Office.     In  a  few  days,   the  child  will  get  a 
letter  in  the  mail  with   ..he  letter/picture  he  made.     You  can  also  have  your  child 
'write  to  friends  in  town  or  relatives. 

July  14 

Roast  something     on  a  stick  besides  a  marshmallow.     Have  your  child  put  a  hot 
dog  lenthwise  on  a  stick  and  wrap  "weiner  wraps"  around  it.     Or  use  a  tube  of 
biscuit-  and  wrap  biscuits  on  the  stick.     He  sure  to  be  there  to  help.  Your 
child  will  probably  eat  it  even  if  it's  burned  -  things  taste  so  good  when  you 
make  them  yourself. 
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July  15 

If   it':;  d  v;arm  evening  have  your  child  go  out  rnul  catch  lightening  bugs  before 
it.'.':  1  «-t.  f  1  y  il.nk  ,     Count,   }iov/  rn.iny  you  r;f.'f.:  ,      T'ry  to  catch  ty-iOm  while  they're 

!  iy,i:;g, 

July  16 

Tin  oari  stilt,  i;,     l.i:;e   (v/o        "   lb.   c.-offee  cans  -  [)ound  a  nail  into  bottom  to 
::uikt.»   2  holef-. .      :'triruj  .u^cl  knot  about  an   IB -inch  section  of  clc^thes  line 

tbrougli  holes.      The  chiiti  iitaiids  on  the  cans  and  holds   tlie  rope   to  walk. 

.July  \j 

Yellow  day.     Mave  your  ohild  take  a  walk  around  the  house  and  yard;   put  a 
yellov;  string  on  all   the  yellow  things  you  can   find.     Wear  a  yellow  ribbon 
or  r.ometii  L:.  ;  yellow  today.     Eat  corn  on  the  cob  and  butter,   talk  about  the 
color  of  the  food. 

July  18 

Red  day.     Try  *o  put   as  much  color  in  the  day  as  you  can.     Name  the  color  for 
youL   child  often.     Have  your  child  count  all   the  red  things  you  can  find.  Have 
r,(nno  watermelon  or  a  cherry.     Make  red  jello.     Find  a  red  car  or  truck.  Ix)ok 
for  vehicles  with  ci  red   licjlit  on   top.     Wear  something  red. 

Jul'y^  10 

Blue  day.     Have  your  child  wear  something  blue  today.     Have  him  sue  if  aiiyone 
in  his  family  has  blue  eyes.     Have  him  look  for  che  color  blue  on  .:;igns  and  on 
boxes  and  cans.     Ask,    "Is  the  sky  blue  today?"     Have  your  child  take  out  his 
bjuo  crayons  and  draw  a  bluebird  or  a  blue  boat.     Give  your  child  a  blue  bal- 
loon and  play  catch  with  it. 
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July  20 


Mix  color  r. . 


Show  your  chilu   rod,    yellow  and  blue   fc.>od  colorin<j.      Let  him 


<  i 


.1 


i;.'  with  f.icdi  oolc;;-.     'I'hon  rii.i. x   thorn  to 


i    :,fv;  (•'. )|0'r 


V'  lur-   eh  i  1  d 


ri::.-;  •)iu.?  color  on   tc^p  of  diiothor. 


Mr-d  and  blue  nu-ike  inirple . 


VAuii  arid  yt*  1  low  rnak(.'  (jn^cn. 


I-.ed  .nul  yellow  make  oraiuje. 


lx)ok  for  <.j  rai:d;(;w  when  it  i  ,s  rainincj  and  the  sun  is  i;hining.  Can  your  child 
find  red,  oj.intjo,  yellow,  (jri^en  and  blue?  Have  a  rainbow  race  with  your  child 
while  you're  -..aiting  for  the  rainbow.  Have  your  child  sit  by  a  window  and  each 
choose  a  drop  of  rain  that  is  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  window  parie.  Watch  to 
see  whose  raindrop  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  window  first.  If  it's  a  r^unny 
day,  make  a  rainbow  with  a  garden  hose, or  sprinkler.  Put  child's  bathinq  suit 
on  him  and  have  him  run  through  the  sprinkler. 

July  22 

Decorate  your  tricycle.     Have  your  child  attach  an  old  playing  card  to   the  spokes 
of   the  wheel   with  a  clothes  pin.     Have  him  make  streamer s '  for   the  handles  from  an 
empty  plastic  bag.     Have  him  cut  strips  to  within  2   inches  of     the  end  of  the  bag. 
Roll-up  and  tape  to  handle  grip.     Wrap  bright  colored  paper  around  the  handle 
bars.     Secure  with  masking  tape. 

July  23 

Have  a  picnic  today  even   :f  it's  only  in  your  backyard.     Let  your  child  help 


nut  butter  and  jelly.  If  you  live  in  tlie '  count  ry ,  take  a  walk  in  the  woods  and 
enjoy  your  picnic  there. 


you  mix  lemonade  or  kool-aid.  A 


Iso  have  child  help  make  sandwiches,  perhaps  pea- 
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July  24 

}iciVO  your  child  build  a  castlo  with  sand  and  water.     Have  him  make  a  mound 
of   s.iud,   V  '    a  h.indful   of   .',.tMd  .md    let   it.  drij>  in  the  mound.     Continue  drip- 

..iiily 

;ivi'  t  h(.'  child  a   lai.<jt.'  j'an  oi    w  .tor,   a  jidantic  meat  baster,   smal]   pitcher  or 
in».-a  :>uf  inq  cup  and   smalloi"  containers  markecJ  witli   lines.      Let  the  child  use  the 

fi    (c   iill    liic.  :;::ial.lcr  cont  iinors.     Toll   the, child  to  fill   the  container 
t(.  f  lii-  Conparc  the  amount    of  WMter  in  each  container. 

July  :■() 

Tiicie  <u;c  many  Tiosh  vccjetablcs  available  now.     Find  one  that  your  child  is 
]ioi.   fumiPiar  with.      Let  him  pick  it  out   in  the  store  or   from  the  garden.  Talk 
about   its  color,   how  it  grows,    look   for   its  seeds.      Plan  on  serving   it  for  the 
evening  meal.     Let  the  child  help  you  prepare  it  if  possible. 
Ju_ly__.r7 

^cnd  your  child  on  a  ^;cavenger  hunt.     Make  a  list  by  drawing  pictures  of  things 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  house  to  find.     When  child  finds  all  objects, 
t  !  '  y  wi  n  t  hv.  [>  r  i  7*.  e  - 1  r  o  a  t ,   b  1  u« '   r  i  bl.'on  ,  etc. 

July  '2S 

Have  your  child  watch  as  you  make  a  pai>er  airplane  from  a  piece  of  notebook 
paper  or  an  8  X  11  inch  piece  of  newspaper.     Then  help  him  make  one  also- 
1)     Fold  two  corners  to  the  center.     2)     Fold  along  center.     3)     Fold  each 
side  in  h.alf  once  more  to  make  wings.     Put  a  paper  clip  on  the  nose  to  make 
it  fly  more  easily.     Children  can  color  the  airplane  or  glue  pictures  to  it. 
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July  29 

v;<-ish  tho  bike  and  car  today.     Show  your  child  how  to  .attach  the  \\or.Q  \:o  the 
:;|,ic:<,t.              t]if'  .hiM  u'^'-   •        liw;:»;   '  ( w^**    vho  ra  bike.      I^f'e   r.\(js  and  a 


14 


r 


]H.>Ii5.;h  t  i.e  ciirorne  uritil   r.e   L^uLrLi  I'l  j     :< :  I  f 
JiKly  3n 

Have  ycMir  child  make  a  d.uuiellori  necklace,   h-rcicelct  or  crown.      I'ick   lots  of 
:a:i  ifl  ion;;  but  b^•   s'lrc   to  k..-;;>  \\\c  stonis  on.      Make       chain  by  laakinq  a  slit 
ill    Ml*'   :;t('in  vaui  inillinq  anord.^/i-  ->tciri  ■..hr^-nqbi  it  vra  to     he   flov;er.     Make  a 
:•]  i.t   in  that   5-.tci;i  .uid   I'opr'at.  ant.'    ymi  have  enough  to  make  the  necklace,  crown, 
or  bracelet  or  cut  the  dantielion  stems  into  pieces  and  string  them  on  a  string. 

Jiil_y_2]r. 

Find  a  new  pet  today.     Have  your  child  look  for  a  spider,   a  caterpillar,   a  fro^, 
a  turtle,   a  worm,   some  ants,  a  lady  Dug,   or  any  other  bug.     Put  him  in  a  jar 
with  tiny  air  holes  m  the   ],id.     V^atch  it  and  see  what  it  does.     Let  them  go  at 
night . 

August  1 

Broad  jump.     Get  two  pieces  of  string  each  about  two  feet  long.  Stretch 
them  out  on  the  grass  about  2  inches  cipart.     Kach  time  your  child  can  jump 
over  both  strings  move  them  farther  apart. 

August  2 

Start  a  collee  ,ion.     Suggest  to  your  child  some  things  he  could  collect. 

Some  ideas  might  be  bottle  caps,  popsicle  sticks,  pretty  stones,   shells,  leaves 

to  press,   insects.     Show  your  collection  to  your  friends. 
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August  3 

Mak(j  a  mineral  garden  that  grows  crystals.  Fill  a  shallow  bowl  S  full  with 
wviter.     ilavtj  your  c:hiM       i  r    in  r.cilt,   one  tablespoon  at  a  time  and  dissolve 

It.     ^  >  .ri  t  inur   •  (.)  j,;t.ir    i  i;   ..:lt    ijnt.i.  ]    no  niore  will  di5jr.ol.ve.     Add       .'M  table- 

;:.^oon  c-:    vinegar.     Now  completely   fil  l   bov;l  v;ith  charcoal.     Sale     i  ys1  als  will 
1  o r- m   Ml  a  da y  <i Liu?  w.:i  t. e  r  e v . i [  o r  a  t e s  . 

Au'iust  4 

L.;-,.;,!  l!,n.  Place  a  flat  ladder  on  the  ground.  The  child  can  1)  walk  forward 
w.ti.  !«'-t  twt>f.n  rung.-;,  i: )  walk  forward  with  feet  on  rungs,  3)  walk  forward 
with  r(..*('t.  (.)M  i;Ldes  of   l.iiLlc!r   and  4)    jump  with  2  feet  together  between  rungs. 

Aucjust^J^^ 

Make  a  ring.     Have  the  child  use  pipe  cleaners  and  large  buttons  witih  2  or  4 
holes. or  one  with  a  wire  loop  underneath.     Put  pipe  cleaner  through  the  holes 
and  adjuhst  to  fit  finger. 

Augusjt  G 

Be  a  detective.     Select  many  common  household  items.     Blindfold  the  child  and  c 
have  him  identify  objects  by  toucliing,   tasting  or  smelling.     Include  items  to 
fe-i:     uncooked  macaroni,   dried  beans,   spoons,   forks,   towel,    sock.     Items  to 
i:^mell:     lemon,   peppermint,   vinegar,  perfuii^e,    coap .     Items  to  taste:  milk, 
.chocolate  milk,     pop,  kool-aid,   orange  or  apple  juice. 

August  7 

A  day  for  big  wor'ds.     Let  today  be  the  day  for  size  words.     Use  these  words., 
in  describing  things  to  your  child,   tell  them  what  they  mean.     Have  him  say 
them,   too.     Look  around  the  house,   yard  and  neighborhood  to  find  objects  that 
fit  the  description.     Words  to  use:     Gigantic,  huge,  collasal,   tiny,  miniscule, 
micr6scopic. 
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5  o  r 


t ,   hare:  , 


hwqust  10 


Drav^  shayd^-  on   tiu:  ^^id-nvalk  o;    drivc^^ny         .1  a  :-:ecc  of 
)n   i:^TU'..:rey  of  papor.     V^t.   t  !\c  child  pick  up  a  piecvj 
of  pap-er  :uMl  tP-r:  ^;U.rv^  on  t  lu    ::ruii<-.      ^-y  w>  ;:r:,    f..    the  end   first.      Tlay  as 
'  C.\ip>t  n  i  ii  nay  I  "  . 

•■ry  a  new  fruiit   co.iay.     Huy  a     :  iit  that:  your  child  has  not  yet   tried.     Talk  abc^it 
r-..K   it    taratT.,   i-.-olls,   looks,   v/here   it  nr..-...-:  and  what  kind  of  l-'lant   It   qrows  on. 

Ai2quj>t_l_2 

:av.?  your    duid   find    Uiic^c-   j-ocks.      Wash  thc^ra  a::d  let.   ^  h'.  i:.  dry.      P'-t"  t::r'  oruid  -n.o 

w.t.riMint  .0  make   faces  or  other  de.uqns  on  the  r..d;.:.     Vou  can  also  qlue  scrann  of 

fabric  on  the  rocks.     i:he-  iho  completed  ones  for  paper  woAehts  or  door  ^-'top. 

Auqust  13 


Play  a  "what's    missinu"  game.     Use  a  wagon  or  largo  truck;   pin...  3-5  objects   in  the 
truck.     Let  one  child  push  the  truck  behind  a  screen  and  re:::ovo  one  object.     lusli  the 
truck  back  and  let  the  children  quess  what's  missinq. 
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5  La- .      V<>uMl    i.t-v^i         ''I'i  i       >v.--'.  i\:r\  or   iU.  urdy    loricj  nwnlinq   t.iibe,  an 

•  •1  :        -k  vci-js  or  newr^::a:. or ,   1  i:*    •-i'^*^'  top  of  the  sock  over   the  end  of  the  stick 

'  I'tt-::  wit.J.   .,?!!:,';.  y:r.]r   <;\_[\r]  n>,^v;   fc.'aturci-  rn  i  '^rse  with 

iv-  rl.il  i  i-.ik--       :  <    -  i      t  lo  ban.  i .      Wc]:^  :ii:ti   fill   pop  bottles  to  -.Ufferent 

.      ii.iv'  '-iiild  Mow   i '.*.<>   "lie  uo;.>  IjOutles  and  discover  trie 

ii^iK    .  iv.     i!'..-!!    your  child  make  a  yamc  of  cleaning  up  the  yard.     Explain  to  your 
child  v.h.it  hT^'-'r:*;:-;  in  yard  anci  v/hiat  doesn't.     Give  him  a  special  box  to  put  the 
t  hi  lies   in.      "I'fll    hirri  tn  '^-m-    if   he  can   fi]l    t  ::o  box. 

."■  ^  t   ..n::-id,f>  v.iid.  yor.r  c^nild.     MavG.your  child   listen   to   the  sounds  in  the  night- 
rcn;c  rcv!:.d:s  -      list:ep.   for  mich.t  L^e  crickets  chir]:»inq,  nnns     barking,   cars  going  by, 
'"^.^it)      V '  ■  k  i  r::; .     5'eo  if  your  child  can  name  the   sounds  he  i:oars. 

/•nqur* 

u::^  dav .         nd  -c  h!  curtains,   di-ccscr  and    jackets  for  your  child.     have  your 
rhild  drr:;s  \\\-   like   i:cn^■   r.-:^  •'ise.      have  a   :..irade  or  tea  party. 

Drav  a  :ic:ure   tochiy  arid  "uii  1    it   to  qrand.-not  her .      Instead  of  drawinq,    the  child 
could  pick  small   flowers  and  q 1 ue  then  to  a  piece  of  paper.     Cover  the  paper  with 
c]ear  cor. tact  if  desired.      Let   the  child   trace  their   name   to  sign  the  card. 
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.:ako   5;o::.     rau'V    i-.-lliei^  v;i  th  you:    child,     :^.ko  sure  to  hcive  your  child  h.-lp  mak-  them. 

4  i.vv'loper.  unflavorod  neiat-in  (or  4  tabl-'  v-oons 
1 S  c  up  CO  1  d  v;a  t  r 

I  6-oup-cc  can'  fro-.crj  ccncori t ra toi:  qrape  juice, 
1  hav-'cd;  ,   \nniilutoci    (or  oranqo  juice) 

qchcm  over  v/at.er   in  pan.     Stir  over    low  heat   five  minutos  until  qe  latin 

IS  e-:npletely  dinsx)ivod.      Remove  fron  heat   and  stir   in   juice.     Tour   into  eight  inch 

square  ran  and  refr  i-.v:ate  at    •ea.^t  two  hours  until   firm.     Cut   into   V\  sqa..r:es,.  keen 

»  V* :  :  1  qt  -  !\i  tec:  . 


Av<uuu_ 

Thi:     ii>  t        day   :'.^r  your   ohi  Id   to  clean  up   toys.      'I\>Ke  oat   trucks,   car^:,   I    q  Whe-^. 
.iad   .aiylhinq      1  ^-e   t  ;i.;t   lo.a-;  ariiny.      Uet   a  buck-t      iq  -ruiers,   raq:^,    and  wal cC.e  niavbe 
oven  a   tables:  o-  n  or   -o  of  deterqent.     An  old  toot  I.b rush  or  rorub  brunh  in  fan  to 
use,  too! 
\uqijj5_t  2_S 

Frozen  bananas.      Cut   bananas   in  half.      -Mace  .ooi^siclo  r.tick,   o' i  p   in  (diocolate 
syrup  or  honey.      r^oll    in  nuts  or   Rice  Kri  spies.     Or   slice  b<inar)ab  <jnci  us'^  t(joth- 
picks  for  sticks.     l^lace   in   f reezc-i-  1-to  2  hours. 


wi       v;.tt..er.     Gather   things  t.h.iL  wiil  be 
■t  f  f^_':  .        :T;ir-)r,   v    '.']ht  or  5;ii^e)  .     Kor  example, 

"1.:.-.        ;:,iV"    ■   hi  f"'.-)     t  hi.'    '  i  i  T  f  O  M  ■ ;  i  f  ^  O  hfJlWOCH 

v-'he::  '.-^  v:  rr^at  v    lals  on  Iho   line   to  dry. 


i.w-^-  or-  cans   in   r.iii::  ■  ihiro.l   li:  inches 

11   :ilonu   the   track  or  use 


rvM.  t.  1  *jy.  or  >/::r;.^ . 


1  wide  :-u;utl^  bottle  ou   Liie  flo^^r  behind  a  cJiair.  V^hiie 
•    'h.ii!',    ;..-ivt;   t  h"  chih:  err.:    "m  o::hi'spins  into  the  bottle.     As  this 
,    ;);■"       ;.'\T.ti''  v-;!  Ml  a   smaller  ino^t.  h. 

iir         yonr-  chile  nb^.ut  .m  r  ^  .  s  animals,   their  trainerf^,    th'^-  clowns  and 
i.  r.     ;t'  .      n.c/v   tl;e  children  T^retencl   to  members -o:    the  circus.     ^]se  old  clothes  and 
t;  ,>      -.^j    .,--:e  V' ••-i  b^'  the  r  i  rucni.  scter  and  an-'-nnco  each  act.     Have  popcorn  for 

'^luic^i  a-  lov   1        ci  !  -/c.:, 

Aecu:C  H 

v; r  1  t  -  •  V i  n :  f » :  y  . i }  h  u t.   t  h o   t } i  i : . ; :  r-  y (,} e  a : i d  y c :> u r  c h  i  ]     did  this  5% ur.:ne r  .     Have  your 

ch.ih!  dr<;W  [Mr^tuies.     'Ir.t^n   let  hirn  tell  yoa  v;hat  each  picture  is  about.     VJrite  the 

f.rorv  bt^ov  '  ne  ;  'ctures.     Make  a  cov'-r  and  tie   t}ie  pages  toqethcr.     Tell  the 
story  to  .t  frieni?. 
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20 


IU:-cui:l.  an  ♦V'Ccapo  ii--:t.e"  fro::;  yoi:r  chilcr::  roo::^  in  ca^:c  of  ^'iro  or 
.  ■v,..r<?.TU-y .     Hav^'  -1   'Mi:r  ur    ^-:-^;rG<^f^cy"  ^rill.     Tl^on  play  iii^.:.a:i. 

:  ..:.:a  a  :^^aJ^•   t.o  .i::  old  hat.. 


ii.ave  c:-ild  paste  picturea  OL  ani::ials,   people,  cliches,   etc.   on  a  sh^et 
ol    [..•a[.-.a;  .     Have  child  coar.t   tlie  nurabor  of  objects  aad  put  an  e']ual 
number  '.'1    i.)ciper  clips  on  the  pa^je. 

jjj i  i c^k ^2 ' P.  t  her  s" 

Have  the  cluld  place  their  hands  on  their   -houlJers   in  such  a  way  that 
their  arms  re£;e:nble  winys.     Ca        mt  va^ioai:  anin^als.      If   the  aniratl 
has  feathers,    the  child  "flaps'"   ...a  wiaas.     If  not,   no  r^ovu::^ 


chickens  have  feathers     (flap,  flap) 
dogs  have  feathers   (no  flapping) 

Or  select  a-noth.^r  activity  aach  as  clapping  two  times.  Use  such  topics 
as  thi:-^', ^  v;e  '..at  wear. 

Wg  eat  bananas    (clap,  clap) 
■,;g  eat  shoes   (no  clap) 


Cu;-'n  t  ing 

Count  the   furniture  legs   in  the  Kitchen    ■r;  dining  rc  .-m. 


liean  _  Bag 

Make  a  bag   fron^  an  oia  pot  holder.     Fill  it  with  rice  or  beans  and  sew  shut, 


l^Kc^  A  Trip 

Draw  a  large  suitcase  o:\  a  piece  of  paper.  Cut  oat  .^f  catalog  clothes 
you  need  for   trip,     l'..ate  on  suitcase. 


Libr  arjy 

Take  a  trip  to  the  library.  Take  out  a  card  in  you  child's  name.  Help 
your  child  choose  and  check  out  a  book. 
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Colo! 


,ch     lurries  piiiS   to  ir.iitch  number  r.y:r.bGl 


I';:,..  .1  :.:vrjjre  .    :  clho^iru  -  r  cardboard.     Cover  parts  with  colored 

I   (-.1    :  i  t  h  lA.r.i-r    [..,:i:.ts.     Mate!)  colored  plastic  clothes  pins 
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Early  Childhood  Progress  '-epgrt 


Child's  Name 


Parent's  hame 


BlRTHDATE 


Address  

Phone  i dumber 


School 


'EPORTER 


Position 


I,    PROGRESS  REPORT;    Child  can  upon  reouesT/  easily  perform  the 

FOLLOWING  activities; 

A.  Cognitive  Skills: 

B.  iiOtor  Skills; 

C.  Language  Skills: 

D.  Socialization  Skills: 

E.  Self-Help  Skills: 

11.    EFiERGING  SKILLS:    The  next  activities  ths  ch.ld  should  be  ab!  2 

TO  LEARN  ARE: 

A.  Cognitive  Skills: 

B.  Motor  Skills: 

C.  Language  Skil 

D.  Socialization  Skills: 

E.  Self-Help  Skills: 
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Transitioning 

Hi.'ilout  ~2 

PPUnPA"'  FliinKi'-S:  DOES  THE  CHILD  LEARN  BEST? 

A,  ''REAS  of  SlRLfJGTii 

B,  /■■-'i-.AS  OF  ilHEDS 

C,  'lEANlNGFUL  Pe  I  [JFORCEMENT 

PROGRAM  RECOf'iMENDATIONS: 
SilGnPSTPD  PARENT  INVOLVEi-^EiiT : 
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Transitioning 
d'andout  #3 

:  aqe  1 


i  r 


h  i  rth(i  T,  e 


t  1 


•leut    ::cT  Date 


De s  c  r  i  P  I:  i  o  1 1  t.)  f    •  i  n  I  <  1  <  i  t  hr> in e  : 


Maior  concerns  of  family  at  this  time   (for  child,  others  in  famil'  ^: 


Desc:  ipt.  )ii  of  child  at  school: 


4.     Major  concerns  of  staff  regarding  child,  fa-^ily: 


Otl-.er  than  Head  Start,  what  -  rvices  is  the  child  receiving? 
(medical,   therapeutic,  etc.) 


6.     Description  of  major  developmental  changes  made  by  the  child  during 


year : 


★Designed  to  organize  the  relevant  information  and  concerns  gene, 
the  planning  meeting  and  to  assist  the  participants  in  the  consi 
of  future  program  planning  and  educationc^i  goals  for  the  ch.rld. 


Transitioning 
Handout  #3 
Pa<ie  2 


,'ii,it.  tniur;.!-  ioMai  ^juais  are 


••:t.  school  [.r  Of  J  ram? 


L^iiier  aqc^nc:  i  • liuvt-  diaqnostlo   inforrnat     m  roqardinq   the  cliil.d? 


;      ,  ■  run* ^li- 1'.- i   '::al    tho  or;  i  Id  ontor  the  nox'    ::5.c!iool   prooi  'im  in 

J  If      inuiior  or    in  t:h^"  fall? 


•;iuit    ty:-  of  r^rocjrain  iilai  :'j:r.ents  are     .-•commended  for  next  year?  (i.e., 
ieao  Start:,   iioad  Start:  and  Public  So'::(joI    ■ombination,  Public  School 
■social  K'nicatior:  clai>s,   rublic  School  Ma mstreamed  Program,  Regular 
:  -it' lie   Sch.o(jl    Pi\.'qrani,  etc.) 


v;hat:  tvlatod  ^^orvicc-i:  aro  rc-or.)minunded  for  next  year?  (i.e.,  transpor- 
tat.io;i,   i^pooch  therapy,   pays    :-al  therapy,  etc.) 


Signatures         persons  atter.dinq  Transition  Planning  Meeting 


Name 


Position 
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•  iandout  #3 


Ihc  pui  ;^v-'^o         ineul  i  ::ov;  '/C'U  caj;.-;a:"'  i^^'    i.ii    :.  ■:  .      iiO/'viiO  v;  ].  .  .ixSO 

discuss  ai.y  Lruv^tici)^  v        ::  ay  iuivo  .ibout  ciie  pre-^-^nce  of   ch-i  oth^^u  [^ci-^ons 
attoiidiiiq   t.hi.^  :iieot.in«;  as  w-dl         \'<  ^^r  lo  invito  a  '  rot.. ^^^sc.ata  l  j  -•Q  ol 


vuur  cauic-a. 


Voa  mav  c:all  for  ."i  Mmo   t:o  moot. 


We  U)ok  f'^i:-,vard  to  socincj  you, 
S  i  ncerei V , 


EKLC 


Pie.LoO  chock  ^.  r.';  be- low  aiid  return. 


I  will  atuuud  the  Tr        it:.>n  Plannlnq  M-eLia-iq. 

I  v;  i  1  1   I lO  t  b k:  a  1 1 o  nd  . ;  i q   t.  h  c  T r ■  a  n s  i  t  io n  •  :  i :  i n  i  n q  Mo e  t.  i  i  iq  ,   oat    y  u nu e r - 

st.jnd  thai.  I  v;i,]].  be   iaf^armed  of  all    t:;-.  o:   takes  ;dcr;o  and  v,d  1 1  acivo 
tc     jive  my  r )eMn is:- ioi'i   for   tne  oy,chav\';'.j  of   1  n  f <  .r :  ion  v;ith  any  other 
acjency*  - 


Pa  -.  ent /Gua.d  i       S  iqnaturo 

i24  


Dare 

portage  Pro j ect-TEACH-  region  V 


Transitioning 
Fiandoun  ff3 
Paqe  4 


:  -at  i  oi\   in  a  int'cuinq 


a  

a  IV.  ■  V  ill  .1  s  t  a  b  o  u  t 
.-•a.i  -^UirL  -.aff, 


c:njck    -no  be  low  and  reLari^. 

•T  v;i.l  :         at;  ;.tjr:di t-he  Transition  Planning  Meeting. 
I  will  not  I'O  -attondiivi   '-he  Transjuion  Planning  Meeting, 


Signature 


Agency 

^  Portage  project-TEACH-Reyion  V 
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Transitioning 
[landau t  #4 


The  following  list  of  skills  and  strategies  is  the  result  of  two  workshops  held  in  Wisconsin 
in  the  suraner  of  1979  which  focused  on  issues  and  concerns  related  to  mainstreaming  young 
handicapped  children.    Sixty  Head  Start  kindergarten  and  Early  Childhood  -  Handicapped 
teachers  attended  the  three  day  workshops.   This  booklet  was  compiled  and  edited  by  Barbara 
Wolfe,  Jenny  Lamje,  Harriot  Futzer,  Trish  Modeil  and  Sue  Treb  under  the  auspices  of  a  State 
implementation  grant  awarded  to  The  Wisconsin  EC:EEN  Project,  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction, 
126  Langdon  St.,  Madison,  WI    53702.    The  concept  was  based  on  the  initial  "Survival  Skills" 
work  of  Betty  Vincent,  Gail  Walter  and  Pansy  Brow  of  W-Madison. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  survival  skills  compiled  here  are  not  concept -oriented  ("can  name 
five  farm  animals")  or  perceptually-oriented  ("knows  under,  over  and  behind")  or  reading- 
oriented  ("recognises  three  lower-case  letters").   While  concepts,  perceptual  skills  and 
reading  readiness  are  important,  they  are  not  sufficient  for  kindergarten  success.  Perhaps, 
this  group  of  teachers  is  suggesting  that  it  is  not  so  much  what  a  child  is  taught  but  how 
.the  child  perceives  him/herself  as  a  learner  that  can  make  the  difference. 
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A  "Bo»dMi:J  *r:<-  :'«.rd..       .  i.U^r  .       car,     M=d  to  display  chiWrer/s  wrk. 

"v  I  p  Da""  -  'T.e  -^e-  iEPir-.ar.t  wrso?.  x£  lesder  for  chc  day  and  during  circle  tiiie,  , 
ri,^  p./'i  each  ahf  a  cum"  to  tcl!  so.etbi.T  ?ood  abovt  his/tier.  Sn  extended  version  of 

r"'.'.Vis  V-ilo  0-  rte  Ivri",  J  tatle  oiiplay  of  his/her  favorite  things,  family  pictures,  etc, 
a^;  aj»  .«g«tod.  Tl^.rincipal  ..y       -o  ».r,c«e  the  "ChUd  of  the  Keek"  over  the  P  A. 
,,-st.n        i.1itK»-,      cnU.i  fay  toll  :hc  teacher  a  brief  story  about  hm/herselr  >fa»  ly 

e's     t.  i-ter     .^-..■■i'  Tn.  teaci.r  .ft.,  the  =tcry  or.  a  l.-ge  tagboard  and  attaches  a 
pi'tre'of      chrld  t;  the  to: ,  The  r.ard  ts  dhplayed  o.tsade  t:,e  classroo«  for  all  to  enjoy. 
The  story  can  be  duplicated  in  the  class  newsletter. 

Share  acconpU.i.:..t5       parent,  and  ask  the.  to  .ot  aside  a  place  at  ho.e  for  the  child's 
"gooawork".  g 

Acknowledge  class  accoir.plishnonts  with  "group  praise"  vs.  individual  praise.  i 


u 


If  vou're  usin.  copstan:  individual  reinforceinent,  start  phasing  out  and  look  at  the  child  when  -n 
y^u  i-nvo  qroup  praise  so  that  the  child  understands  he/she  is  included  in  that  recognition.  J 

Havo  "I  can"  rlace  in  the  rco..  Children  tell  when  they  are  proud  that  they  can  something.  | 
The  new  skill  is  added  tc  the  board.  Examples:  I  can  tie  my  shoes!  Eric;  I  can  count  to  five!  J 
Sarah.  Include  the  teacher  in  the  accomplishments.  p. 

Speci.1  acco,Ush«nt  F=,  tures,  Tate  a  picture  of  the  children  -"^^P^f  f  ".'f 
have  Mstered  southing  d':fficult.  Pictures  could  be  of  groups  or  individuals .  E  a.pl  s.  U 
can  say  the  alphabet",  "1  can  use  ay  Biker  alone",  "I  helped  Ji-y  put  on  his  coat  ,  1 
co.pleted  a  .hole  «orksheet" ,  Display  the  pictures  promnently  and  send  uhei.  home  occasionally 
vith  an  explanatory  note. 

Warm  Fuzzv  Clothsline.  Each  child  decorates  a  clothespin  for  him/herself  and  names  are  attached.  , 

recognize  the  child's  accomplishments  and  efforts  are  placed  on  the  lines  to  be  read 
in  class  and  taken  hop.e. 

sunshine  calls.  Put  a  phone  at  the  child's  place.  He/she  calls  someone  in  the  class  and  gives 
a  compliment. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  "get  a  little  crazy"  with  group  reinforcement  -  especially  at  first.  Try 
^  i  a  p  impromptu  ongs  with  actions  to  reinforce  the  kids  for  specific  class  accomphshnent  . 
Tny  W  action  will  do,  and  kids  eat  it  up!  Be  a  cheerleader  and  let  the.  applaud  and  cheer 

Q        for  themselves.  ^ 
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There  arc  a  nui-iher  cC  coir.ercial  i^roducts  available  which  are  helpful  in  ff.cilitating  this  skill: 

My  Friends  and  Me  by  Dua:o  E.  Davis;  American  Guidarxe  Service,  Inc.,  Circle  Pines, 
Minn.  55014. 

This  kit  for  preschoolers  eniphasizes  appreciaticn  of  personal  identity  and  development 
of  social  skills  and  understandincs.  The  materials  vhich 'include  illustrated  stories, 
songs,  musical  recordings,  pupi'ets  and  metal  activity  board  vith  magnetic  characters 
are  very  motivatinq- 

DUSC  Kit  D-i:  Developing  Understanding  of  Self  and  Others  by  Den  Dink  Meyer;  Merican 


Guidance  Service,,  Inc.,  (address  above). 
This  kit,  designed  for  kindergarten  and  the  lower  primary  grades  helps  children  increase 
Lheir  "feelings  vocabulary",  understand  their  feelings,  and  express  themselves  more 

freely  abopt  their  own  behavior  and  feelings.  The  colorful  story  -  feelings  books,  g 

rosters  arid  puppets  are  attractive  and  appealing  for  youngsters.  j, 

T.A.  for '-Tots  by  Alvyn  H.  Freed;  Available  from:  Gryphon  House,  3706  Otis  St.,  P.O.  "J 

Sox  217,  Kt.  Kainer,  Haryland  20822  _  S 

Transactional  analysis  for  use  with  young  children.  Helps  youngsters  develop  socially  ^ 

and  emotionally.  Cown  sense  guidelines  that  help  children  understand  themselves  and  J 

others.  From  preschool  to  fourth  grade.  u 


He-Doll;  Availablelrc'mTThitoft,' 20  Kilmer  Rd-,^^^^      N,J.  08817.  The  mirror 
^     face  of  the  Me-DoU  adds  a  unique  quality  all  othGtlol'ls  lack:  reflecting  any 
expression  or  mood  the  child  wishes.  The  mirror  is  unbreakable  and  the  doll  comes  in 
brown  or  white. 

\, 

Alternative  ways  to  "release"  angry  or  mad  feelings  may  !: :  offered  to  the  child  who  is  aggressive. 
Apunching  bag  in  the  corner  may  offer  an  alternative. 

Use  of  puppets  or  dolls  may  prove  helpful,  a  child  may  be  able  to  tell  you  how  the  doll  "feels" 
before  he  can  reveal  hew  he/she  "feels".  Role  playing  activities  may  also  help  children  "act" 
out  their  feelings. 

Let  the  child  know  it's  okay  to  '"esl  mad,  bad,  sad,  etc.,  but  that  we  need  to  find  ways  to  get  over 
those  bad  feelings  without  hurting  others,  i.e.,  quiet  place,  secret  for  teacher,  etc. 

^82 
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Be  spocific  as  to  exactly  what  you  want  Ironi  the  chiliren.  A  key  phrase  might  be  "I  know  you're 
listening  when  I  see  your  eyes,"  "Lot  mo  see  your  x-ray  eyes." 

Seating  strategies  raay  prove  helpful.  Seat  the  child  near  a  peer  who  is  attending  well. 
(Reinforce  appropriate  attending)  If  the  child  is  constantly  distracted,  cue  hiiii/her  to  sit  near 
you  or  in  tho  front  row.  At  a  table  activity,  place  him/her  between  two  good  peer  models, 
rather  than  at  the  head  or  edge  of  the  table. 

A  ^.eacher's  use  of  vocal  inflections  and  body  gestures  may  bring  a  wandering  mind  back  to 
attending.  Puppets,  manipulatr;e  materials,  mechanical  toys  and  cubicles  will  often  aide  in 
building  attention  span. 

Visual  cues  such  as  colored  drawings  on  board  to  depict  directions  or  pictures  will  often  keep  a 
child's  attention. 

Ignore  interrupting  behaviors  as  much  as  possible  and  reinforce  appropriate  attending. 

Make  "Listening  Ears"  for  good  listeners.  These  can  be  used  during  "special"  listening  time. 
(Tagboard  or  laii.nated  colored  papsr  works  well  for  ears.) 
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Make  sure  the  child  has  something  to  express  or  something  to  talk  about,  i.e.,  pass  an  object 
around  and  each  child  tells  one  thing  about  it. 

At  role  call  each  day,  the  teacher  may  request  the  children  to  share  or  relate  an  experience. 
For  example,  "Steve,  tell  us  what  you  ate  for  breakfast?"  or  "Tell  us  about  something  you  saw 
on  your  way  to  school.",  etc. 

A  "Picture  Place"  can  be  created  -  a  special  spot  for  children  to  bring  pictures  that  they  want 
to  share  and  tell  about.   (Cover  with  plexiglass  so  pictures  aren't  smudged.) 

Provide  time  for  "show  and  tell".  This  may  be  limited  in  large  groups  by  assigning  a  child  to 
a  day  -  be  sure  to  inform  parents. 


I 

+J 
u 

Use  the  classroom  typewriter  and  you  p^ay  secrf;tary._  Let  the  children  dictate  messages  or  -n 
letters  (to  each  other,  to  parents,  to  the  President)  which  you  type  for  them.  Then  have  them  u 


Set  up  the  physical  environment  so  that  children  are  facing  each  other  in  coupled  activities. 
Provide  play  materials  that  encourange  interaction. 


"send"  the  message  to  the  intended  receiver. 

Play  guessing  games,  "I'm  thinking  of  something  ".  Children  must  respond  with  question,  jj 

"Is  it  the  chair?"  Simple  pantomines  are  perfumed  and  children  must  ask,  "Are  you  combing  o 
your  hair?",  etc. 


Bring  a  paperbag  or  a  box  to  school.  Place  something  from  the  classroom  in  it.  Children  must 
ask  questions  to  find  out  what  it  is.  "What  color  is  it?  Can  I  play  with  it?  Can  I  eat  it?" 
No  guessing  is  allowed  until  everyone  has  asked  a  question. 

Play  "Catch  the  Teacher"  -  warn  the  children  that  you  might  make  some  mistakes  reading  a 
familiar  story,  and  they  will  have  to  stop  you  if  you  do,  i.e.,  "Once  thore  were  four  bears...." 

Read  a  familiar  story  without  showing  the  pictures.  Ask  the  class  to  close  their  eyes,  think  of 
a  picture  that  fits  the  words  and  describe  out  loud  what  they  see.  Then,  with  felt  tip  pen  in 
hand  they  can  make  their  own  illustrations . 

When  you  want  children  to  answer  questions , about  a  field  trip,  try  taking  along  a  tape  recorder- 
and  recording  some  of  the  noises  you  hear  and  the  children's  reactions.  On  return,  play  a  bit  of 
the  tape,  then  stop  it.  "Who  remembers  where  we  were  when  we  heard  that  nuise?"  "What  is  it?" 
"Who  else  was  there?" 


0 
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Use  the  toy  telephones  so  children  can  practice  appropriate  responses.  The  teacher  may  choose  t 
prompt  calls:  "Larry,  pretend  Doug  is  Santa  Claus  and  tell  him  over  the  phone  what  you  want  for 
Chriiitnia.s.";  "Amy,  call  Karen  and  tell  her  all  about  your  birthday  party.  See  if  she  can  come." 
"Tammy!  Tammy,  your  house  is  on  fire!,  Call  Larry  the  fire  chief  and  tell  him  about  it!"  Tape 
some  of  the  conversations  to  play  back. 

Keep  "abreast"  of  interesting  events  going  on  at  home.  A  "traveling  notebook"  can  give  you  new 
info  to  ask  children  about. 
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sun  with  onn  or  two  iite;)  visual  directive  gcimes  (actions,  use  of  body).  The  children  can 
model  a  series  of  actions,  such  as  touching  body  parts,  moving  to  music,  playing  instruments. 
Cards  or  pictures  with  actions  can  be  used  without  teacher  verbal  direction.  The  teacher  may  also 
give  visual  cues. 

Next,  pair  viiiual  dinirtivc  vath  verbal  directive,   ('".-lien  I  say  one,  clap  your  hands,  when  I 
iiay  three,  sit  down.) 

Child  follows  verbal  directions  without  visual  cues  with  manipulative  materials,   r^xample:  Place 
child  behind  screen.  Place  blocks  in  front  of  child.  Child  builds  tower  according  to  specific 
verbal  directions.  Compares  end  result  to  teacher  model.  Any  manipulative  items  can  be  used.) 


Write  directions  on 


ADO 


.  Have  child  pick  up  one  of  each.  Adult  reads  it  for  child. 
Lower  functioning  children  can  just  choose  and 
(Tvt'O  step). 


uc 
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Play  auditory  memory/listening  games  such  as:  "I  went  to  the  store  and  bought.  .  ."  Each  child 
repeats  what  others  said  plus  adds  one  of  their  own.  Use  picture  clues  a.  first  and  withdraw 
them. 

Play  restaurant  with  picture  cards  representing  the  menu  displayed  prominently  -  one  person  places 
an  order  and  the  waiter/waitress  gets  the  order. 
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Read  stories  and  have  them  answer  simple  questions. 


T<jach  '■liiidron  how  to  use  the  materials  that  are  available. 


Limit  choices  at  first,  then  expand  the  options. 


Ur-f!  'iiiack  \.m.,  art  time,  surprise  timts  as  opportunities  to  make  choices. 


(iivo  the  children  who  can't  make  choices,  the  opportunity  to  go  first. 


Encourage  parents  to  let  their  children  make  choices  at  home  regarding  wardrobe,  breakfast,  etc. 


Provide  choices  through  learning  centers. 

Examples  of  choices  might  be  choosing  crayon,  marker,  colored  paper,  brush,  paint  shirt,  and  then  u 
on  to  deciding  which  activity  they  would  like  to  do  next.  ^ 

Lot  children  help  plan  the  schedule  for  the  day  by  making  choices  between  activities.  Jj 

•n 
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Try  to     scientific  in  determninq  tai5k  level  of  each  child.  Pointr,  to  consider  when  detemining 
task  level  arc:   length  of  time  needed  to  corapletG  tast:,  number  of  items,  cii'>s  needed,  setting  of 
task,  and  reinforceinent  appropriate  to  -roup  or  child.  Becm  with  ^hort  simple  ta?ks  which  you 
know  the  child  can  complete  successfully. 

Increase  length  and  complexity  of  task  as  children  succeed. 


Reward  them  with  personal  "favorite"  activities  upon  completion  of  task.  Other  rewards  to  o 
"Happy  Notes"  to  go  home;  a  star,  smiley  face  or  sticker  on  a  chart,  praise  and  a  hug,  peer 
jGinforcement. 

fne  use  of  a  timer  or  hour  glass  will  aid  the  child  in  determining  how  much  time  he/she  has. 
Group  the  child  with  a  peer  model  who  has  adequate  o^-task  behavior. 


Fade  out  vi:-.ual  am;  auditory  cues  on  a  gradual  basis. 


Id 
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A  "Smiley  Face"  on  tlieir  handi;  can  serve  as  a  remirder. 

Putting  hands  uf  in  songs  or  games  to  the  tune  of  "If  you're  happy  and  you  know  it.",  or  if  you 
rant  to  go  outside,  share  your  toy,  have  a  cracker,  etc.,  "raise  your  band." 

Initially,  you  might  try  pairing  raising  hands  with  a  visual  cue:  light  on  and  off  or  use  ^n 
auditory  clue  £uch  as  a  clicker. 

Determine  when  children  need  to  raise  hands  to  speak,  i.e.,  circle  time  not  learning  center  time 
and  be  consistent  so  children  learn  to  discriminate. 

Raising  hands  may  be  illustrated  using  a  puppet  or  stuffed  animal  raising  his  paw  up. 


During  roll  call  have  child  raise  hand  when  you  call  their  name  and  then  ask  them  a  question  -  g 
remind  child  to  speak  after  he/she  raises  hi:./her  hand.  ,  \^ 

0 

Ignore  "blurted  out"  responses,  when  they  are  at  inappropriate  times  and  praise  children  who  -n 
remember  to  raise  their  hands.  Be  sure  to  recognize  the  ignored  child  as  soon  as  he/she  roMfaers 
to  raise  his/her  hand  to  speak. 

Make  sure  adults  are  not  meeting  child's  needs  before  child  has  to  ask  or  tell  (school  and  home).  i 
For  example:  Wait  until  child  asks  before  giving  snack  or  drink  of  water.  0 

Have  other  children  model  asking  for  their  needs  to  be  met  -  praise  them  and  verbalize  what  they 
have  done  in  front  of  the  other  child.  For  example:  "Hike  the  way  you  raised  your  hand  and  ^ 
said  'May  I  use  the  red  paint'  when  you  needed  red." 

Set  up  activities  where  children  must  ask  others  to  get  materials  to  complete  their  projects. 
For  example,  if  the  task  is  to  paint  a  picture  using  three  colors,  give  each  child  one  jar  of 
paint,  each  a  different  color.  Or,  if  children  want  seconds  on  snacks,  require  thei  to  ask. 
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Give  children  an  exiilanation  of  tr/'  daily  routine.  It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  use  visual  cues, 
i.e.,  pictures,  to  give  children  a  better  understanding  of  what  will  happen.  Place  the  pictures 
on  a  wall  in  a  time  line  so  that  children  can  see  what  comes  next. 

Sequenciny  the  events  of  the  day  is  not  only  reassuring  but  gives  the  children  a  sense  of  what 
ha[ipens  first,  next,  etc. 

Challenge  them  to  recall  the  "plan  for  the  day":  Ask  questions  like,  "We  are  finished  with  this 
activity,  what  will  we  do  next?" 

Arrange  for  orderly  transition  with  a  game,  i.e.,  everyone  with  brown  hair  may  start  a  new  center, 

wearing  the  color  red,  etc.  '  j, 

u 

Awareness  of  daily  schedule  gives  children  a  sense  of  security  -  Major  changes  in  schedule  should  3 
be  shared  with  the  children  in  advance,  whenever  possible.  |j 

0 

Remember  to  keep  directions  clear  and  concise  when  ready  to  start  a  new  activity.  -n 
.'  '  u 

Give  signal  which  cues  children  to  get  ready  for  next  activity  such  as  a  bell,  piano  chord,  etc.  ^ 
If  a  particular  child  has  special  difficulty  with  transition,  sound  the  signal  and  then  go  touch  ■  j 

the  child,  quietly  telling  him/her  what  to  do  and  what  will  happen  next.  •  J 

0 

Sometimes  a  transition  is  simply  a  diversion.  For  example:  "Wiggle  from  head  to  toe  before  you 
sit  down."  Do  relaxation  exercises  with  the  children  to  help  settle  them  down.  Model  a.s  you  - 
wind  up  tight  as  a  spring  and  relax  like  a  sleepy  dog. 
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Shaf('.'j  ritorios;  that  depict  tho  chao:.;  that  exists  when  no  one  takes  turns  or  shaies. 
Assign  numbers  to  cake  lijrns  at  a  spocific  ijaiiie. 

rooKinq  activities  are  easy  to  organize  turns  for  by  using  the  adding  of  ingredients  and  the 
actual  iiii/inq  as  "turni;". 

The  children's  names  on  the  "Helper  Charts"  are  alternated  so  that  all  the  children  get  to 
have  a  "turn"  ai  the  different  jobs. 

Structure  activities  so  children  have  opportunities  to  share  with  each  other,  i.e.,  in  art 
two  children  may  be  requireci  to  share  crayons.  ,  „ 

Seek  out  filmstrips  that  demonstrate  sharing,  such  as;       '  W 

I 

The  Adventures  of  the  Lollipop  Dragon  -  These  cartoon  stories  use  Lollipop  Dragon  o 
and  the  children  of  Tura-Tum  to  demonstrate  the  positive  values  of  sharing,  working  ^  -n 
together,  and  taking  turns.  ,  (Includes:  filmstrips,  cassettes,  script/guides,  coloring  u 
book,  and  teacher's  materials.)  For  more  information  contact:  Singer  Society  for  ^ 
Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,  Illinois  60614.  J 

u 

Provide  play  materials  that  foster  cooperative  play.  Teeter  totters  and  wagons  encourage  0 
"twosomes".  ^ 

Pair  kids  who  play  well  with  kids  who  don't.   (Avoid  threesomes,  "odd-man-out"  for  child  having 
problems  in  this  area.) 

Model  cooperative  play  techinques  for  the  children. 

Send  hom*^  "Special  Buddy  Awards"  or  certificates  for  two  children  who  play  well  together.^  Love 
Publishing  Company,  Denver,  Colorado,  has  a  great  book  called  "It's  Positively  Fun".  It  is 
chock  full  of  awards  t:o  be  sent  home. 

Group  projects  such  as  a  seasonal  mural  where  each  child  contributes  a  drawing  or  picture  or  a 
Chrisbnas  wreath  made  up  of  outlines  of  each  child's  hands. 

Coopera.dve  Puzzle:  Everyone  has  a  few  pieces  and  children  take  turns  placing  them 
in  frame. 

Group  Bulletin  Boards:  Everyone  contributes  material  on  various  subjects,  for  example: 
"Our  Pets",  "Our  Families",  "Our  Nature  Walk",  etc.. 
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Transitioning 
Handout  #5 


Transitioning 
'/Worksheet  #1 


WHAT  WOULD  YLU  NLED  TO  CONSIDER  WHEN  TRANSITIONING  A  CHILD 
FRO:^i  A  HEAD  START  CLASSROOM  OR  HOME-BASED  SETTING  INTO  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

1.    What  will  be  different  for  the  child? 


2.    Brainstorm  ideas  and  activities  for  teaching  the  skills 

NEEDED  TO  DEAL  WITH  THIS  CHANGE.     Be  CREATIVE  AND  IMAGINATIVE! 


3.    Describe  the  support  role  each  of  the  following  could  provide: 
^he  head  start  teacher? 

the  parent? 

the  new  teacher? 

the  administrative  staff? 
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Appendix  A 
Resources 


A  Comprehensive  Approach  for  Developing  Individual  Education  Programs 
for  the  Preschool  Handicapped  Child 

By  G.W.  Bryant,  V.  Campbell,  R.A.  Freeman  Jr.,  S/  Vaugh  and 

A.S.  Sainford. 

Available  from  your  Resource  Access  Project 

"Developing  Individual i^ced  Education  Programs  for  Young  Handicapped 
Children" 

By  A.H.  Hayden  and  E.  Edgar. 

in  Teaching  Exceptional  Children,  Volume  10,   1978,  pages  67  '^. 

Developing  Observation  Skills 

By  carol  A.  Cartwright  and  G.  Phillip  Cartwright,  1974. 
Available  from:  McGraw-Hill 

Manchester  Road 

Manchester ,  Missouri  53011 

The  Diagnostic  Process 

By  Ann  Gi Iman ,  Cynthia  Sirk  and  Rhona  Watkins,  1976. 
Available  from  your  Resource  Access  Project 

Early  Childhood  Development  Disabilities,  A  Self-Paced  Course  for  Training 
Staff  to  Identify  and  Integrate  Children  with  Handicapping  Conditions- Into 

Preschool  Programs   -  ~^ 

Edited  by  LeAnne  D.  KcKelvey,  Betty  Rintoul  and  Sharon  H.  Carter. 
Available  from  your  Resource  Access  Project 

Exceptional  Teaching:     A  Multimedia  Training  package  ^ 
by  O.R.  White  and  N.G.  Haring,  1976. 
Available  from  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Columbus ,  Ohio 

Identifying  Handicapped  Children:     A  Guide  to  Casefinding,  Screening, 
Diagnosis,  Assessment,   and  Evaluation 

Edited  by  Lee  Cross  and  Kenneth  Goin ,  1977. 

Available  from:     Walker  and  Company 
720  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York     10019         ($8.95)  A 
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Linking  Develo::rier:t a  1  Assessment  and  Cur r iculaj^Jlrescriutip^^ 
^  ntervention 

Bv  SLc^i-iion  J.   P.aqnato  and  John  T.  Neisworth,  1981. 
AvaLha^io  from:     Aspen  Systems  Corporation 

IGOO  Research  Boulevard 

Rockville,  Maryland  20850 

Haim^r^^ 

Children  with  Mental  RetarJation 

liy  J.   r.iebergott,   A.   Favors,  Jr.,   C.  Saa2  von  Hippel,  and  H.  Liftman 

Needleman,  1978. 

Available  from  your  Resource  Access  Project 

A_Flanninq  Guide  To  The  Preschool  Curriculum:     The  Child,  The  Process, 
The  Day 

By  J.  Findlay,  P.  Miller,  A.  Pegram,  L.  Richey,  A.  Sanford,  and 
B.  Semrau. 

Available  from:     Kaplan  Press 

600  Jonestown  Road 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27106 

Telephone :  1-800-334-2014 

$9.95  +  $2.25  for  shipping  and  handling 


Prep 


aring  for  the  I.E. P.  Meeting:     A  Workshop  for  Parents 


By  Jean  Nazzaro,  1979. 

Available  from:     The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
1920  Association  Drive 
Reston ,  Virginia  22091 

"Public  Law  94-142  and  Section  504:  What  They  Say  About  Rights  and 
Protections,"   in  Exceptional  Children,  Volume  44,   197,7,  pp.  177-185. 

Resources  for  Creative  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
By  Bonnie  Mack  Flemming,   Darlene  Softley  Hamilton,  and 
JoAnn  Deal  Hicks,  1977. 

Available  from:     Psychological  Cooperation 
757  3rd  Avenue 
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r;e\v  York,  New  York  10017 
$17.95 


School  Before  Six:     A  Diagnostic  Approach 

By  L.  Hodgden,  J-  Koetler,  B.  Laforse,  S-  McCoord,  and  D.  Schramm,  1974. 
Available  from:     The  Cemrel  Institute 

3120  59th  Street 

St .  Louis ,  Missouri  63139 

Screening,  Assessment,  and  Educational  Programming  of  Pre-School  . 
i landicapped  Children:"   A  Primer 

By  Steve  E.  Sommer  with  Ma-:garet  Churton,  1978. 
Available  from:     Community  Services  Administration 
5th  Street  at  Lawrence 
Ironton,   Ohio  45638 
Telephone:      (614)  532-3534 
$7.95 

Special  Education  for  the  Early  Childhood  Years 

By  Janet  Lerner,  Carol  Mardell-Czudnowski ,  and  Dorothea  GoldeiJjer , 
1981. 

Available  from:     Prentice  Hall,  Inc. 

Old  Tappan,   New  Jersey  07675 
$20.95 

Talking  With  Parents;     Communication  Skills  for  Educators-Reminders  for 
Effective  Communication 

By  James  C  Chalfant  and  Margaret  Van  Dusen  Pysh,  1981. 
Available  from:     Pathescope  Educational  Media,  Inc. 
71  Weyman  Avenue 
P.O.   Box  719 

New  Roc-ielle,  New  York  10802 
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Teaching  Early  Childhood:     Exceptional  educational  Needs  -  jren_rv^2S_c 
Modules 

Edited  by  Marshall  E.   Poole;  1979. 
^•Available  from  your  Resource  Access  Project 

Working  With  The  Young  Exceptional  Child:     A  Training  Guide 
By  Mary  C.  Barbera  and  Bonnie  Myers  Berger,  1980. 

Available  from:     Tompkins  County  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation 
318  North  Albany  Street 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850 

Writing  and  Implementing  an  I.E. P.:     A  Step  by  Step  Plan 
By  Thomas  Lovitt,  .1960. 
Available  from:     Pitman  Learning,  Inc. 

6  Davis  Drive 

Belmont,  California  94002 
Telephone:'  (415)  592-7810 
$7.95 

Writing  Long-Term  and  Short-Term  Objectives.  A  Painless  Approach 
3y  Duane  G.  Thompson,  1977. 
Available  from:     Research  Press  Company 

2616  North  Mattis  Avenue 

Champaign,   Illinois  61920 

$3.95 
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The  following  individual  groups  are  additional  valuable  resources 
in  Region  V. 


Handicap  Service  Advocates 


Minnesota 


Indiana 


Kathy  Schultz 

Minnesot^i  Handicap  Advocate 
Department  of  Economic  Security 
69C  Ainerican  Center  Building 
150  Kellogg  Boulevard 
St.    Paul ,   MN  55101 
(612)  297-3390 


Chris  Isaccson 
Indiana  Handicap  Advocate 
635  S.   Main  Street 
South  Bend,    IN  46601 
(219)  234-2150 


Wisconsin 


Ohio 


Chris  Lehman 

Wisconsin  Handicap  Advocate 
2nd  Floor 
315  W.  Gorham 
Madison,   WI  53703 
(608)  266-6547 


Mary  Patterson 
Ohio  Handicap  Advocate 
Coluinbus  Metro  Area  CAO 
315  E.  Long 
Coluinbus  ,  OH     43215  , 
(614)  221-9938 


Michigan 


Sandy  Reeder 

Michigan  Handicap  Advocate 
Eight  CAP,  Inc. 
P.O-   Box  612 
Alma,  MI  48801 
(517)  463-6255 


Illinois 
Eur a  Thomas 

Illinois  Handicap  Advocate 
Department  of  Human  Services 
Child  and  Youth  Services  Division 
640  N.  LaSalle 
Chicago,   IL  60610 
(312)  744-6104 
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Resource  Access  Projects 


Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 

Portage  Project  RAP 
626  E.   Slifer  Street 
P.O-   Box  564. 
Portage,  WI  53901 
(608)  742-8811 


1 1  I  i no is,   Indiana.  Ohio 

University  of  Illinois  RAP 
Colonel  Wolfe  School 
403  E-   Healey  Street 
Champaign,   IL  G1820 
(217)  333-3876 
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Screening,  assessment  and  diagnosis  are 
important  procedures  in  planning  programs 
tor  handiaipped  children.  Each  procedure 
serves  a  special  purpose  and  together  they  en- 
sure a  smooth-running  program.  When  you 
think  about  it,  these  procedures  are  also 
needed  in  taking  care  of  your  car.  Periodically 
you  screen  the  major  parts  of  the  car  to  see  if 
everything  is  safe  and  secure.  You  check  the 
oil  and  water  levels,  inspect  the  fan  belt  and 
tires  for  wear  and  rnaybe  wiggle  the  hose  and 
wire  connection  to  make  sure  there  are  no 
loose  ends.  You  also  listen  to  the  engine  to 
make  sure  it's  running  smoothly.  You  make 
whatev^^  minor  adjustments  arc  needed  and 
drive  securely  away. 

Occasionally,  However,  you  notice  sbmc- 
ihing  is  noi  quite  right.  The  engine  is  running 
a  bit  sluggish,  or  you  hear  a  strange  ping.  You 
step  out  of  the  car  and  open  the  hood.  You 
listen  carefully  and  perhaps  check  a  part  or 


two  to  try  and  assess  the  problem.  From  your 
assessment,  you  determine  that  some  things 
are  working  fine  and  others  are  suspect.  You 
don't  trust  yourself  to  solve  the  problem,  so 
you  take  your  car  to  a  specialist.  You  share 
your  assessment  with  the  specialist,  and  he 
runs  some  special  tests  to  diagnose  the  prob- 
lem. From  this  diagnosis  he  can  remediate 
the  problem  and  perhaps  give  you  some  help- 
ful hints  to  avoid  future  difficulties. 

JVIuch  the  same  process  occurs  in  Head 
Start's  screening,  assessment  and  diagnosis 
procedures.  Each  step  helps  in  meeting  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  children,  particularly  chil- 
dren with  handicaps.  All  Head  Start  children 
are  screened  for  certain  conditions.  Assess- 
ment of  all  children  provides  a  basis  for  your 
curriculum  planning.  Those  who  have 
suspected  problems  are  then  referred  to  a 
specialist  who  will  run  further  tests  to  diag- 
nose the  problem. 
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Why  do  we  need  a  three  step  process? 

©  To  see  if  further  evaluation  is  needed 

®  To  determine  if  a  handicapping  condition 
exists 

«  To.  provide  a  complete  picture  of  the  needs 
of  the  child  and  family  in  all  developmen- 
tal and  component  areas 

®  To  individualize  curriculum  planning 


What  is  screening? 

The  purpose  of  screening  is  to  identify 
those  -hildren  who  need  further  diagnostic 
evaluation.  This  is  done  based  on  the  results 
of  performance  on  the  screening  items.  A 
screening  tool  or  test  compares  each  child's 
performance  with  what  is  'normaf  as  deter- 
mined by  a  large  sample  of  children  who  have 
been  screened.  All  educational  areas 
(language,  socialization,  self-help,  motor, 
cognitive)  and  health  areas  such  as  vision  and 
hearing  should  be  part  of  a  complete  screen- 
ing. The  screening  tool  or  tests  selected 
should-be  quick  to  administer  and  score.  All 
the  children  in  the  program  are  screened. 


Programs  with  both  center-based  and 
home- based  options  may  choose  to  have  a 
health  provider  do  some  parts  of  the  screen- 
ing such  as  hearing  and  vision  in  the  center. 
Home- based  children  could  be  brought  to  the 
center  for  this  screening,  or  be  taken  to  a 
health  provider  in  the  community  for  some  or 
all  of  the  health  screening.  Educational 
screening  is  generally  done  in  the  home 
where  the  program  will  take  place. 


What  is  assessment? 

Assessment  provides  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  child  which  will  help  in  plan- 
ning curriculum  to  meet  the  child's  individual 
needs.  Assessment  is  on-going  and  usually  is 
accomplished  by  using  a  behavioral  checklist 
(Appendix  F).  There  are  two  aspects  of  as- 
sessment: 1)  formal  assessment  —  observe 
the  child  performing  sequenced  developmen- 
tal tasks  and  record  the  behavior  on  the 
checklist  as  either  present  or  absent;  2)  infor- 
mal assessment  —  observe  how  the  child  ap- 
proaches the  task.  Notice  behaviors  which  in- 
dicate special  teaching  strategies  necessary  for 
this  child.  Assess  the  expressed  needs  of  the 
family  in  health  and  social  services  as  a  part  of 
the  total  process.  Educational  and  family 
assessment  procedures  will  take  place  in  the 
home. 


What  is  diagnosis? 


Children  identified  through  screening  as 
needing  further  evaluations  are  referred  to 
professional  diagnosticians.  These  evaluations 
use  techniques  or  instruments  which  K^qnire 
professional  training  to  administer.  Fur  cx;?im- 
ple,  the  following  are  professional  diagnosti- 
cians: physicians,  psychologists,  speech 
therapists,  physical  therapists  or  special 
educators  with  training  in  testing.  As  a  result 
this  evaluation  will  determine  whether  or  not 


a  handicapping  condition  exists.  The  diag 
nostician  should  also  provide  suggestions 
which  the  home  visitor  can  use  in  planninj 
teaching  activities.  Anytime  a  home  visito: 
observes  behaviors  which  cause  concern,  th( 
child  could  be  referred  for  diagnosis 
Behaviors  which  might  cause  concern  will  b( 
specified  in  the  a.ssessrnent  section  of  thii 
chapter. 
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Screening 

Now  that  you  have  a  picture  of  how  each 
process  tits  into  the  development  of  a  teach- 
ing plan  tor  the  child  and  tamily,  we  need  to 
discuss  eiich  process  in  detail  empha>sizing  the 
home  visitor's  role  in  each  step.  The  screen- 
ing process  in  Head  Start  is  completed  during 
the  beginning  of  the  program  year.  It  is  com- 
prehensive and  includes  physical  examina- 
tion, vision,  dental  exam,  hearing  and  educa- 
tion. In  most  programs,  dental  and  physiail 
exams  will  be  done  by  clinics  or  health  depart- 
ments or  private  physicians.  Vision  and  hear- 
ing screenings  are  done  by  trained  individuals 
such  as  audiologists,  speech  therapisis  or  reg- 
istered nurses.  Facilities  at  the  center  can  be 
arranged  to  adequately  perform  the  vision  and 
hearing  screenings  or  children  can  be  taken  to 
clinics  or  health  departments.  Home-based 
children  can  be  taken  to  the  clinic  or  health 
department  or  to  the  Head  Suirt  center  in 
small  groups  and  individually  tested.  1  hese 
screenings  can  also  be  done  in  the  home  by 
using  portable  equipment,  although  this  will 
be  more  time  consuming  if  there  are  a  large 
number  of  children  in  the  program.  Home 
visitors  may  do  some  activities  with  children 
to  prepare  them  for  the  screenings.  These  ac- 
tivities include  showing  the  child  the  symbols 
used  tor  the  vision  screening  and  teaching  the 
child  to  raise  his  or  her  hand  when  a  sound  is 
heard.  The  home  visitor's  primary  role  in  (he 
screening  process  is  to  help  prepare  the 
tamily,  help  arrange  or  organize  schedules 
and  conduct  the  eduauional  screening. 


What  are  educational 
screenings? 

These  are  instruments  or  tools  which 
sample  a  child's  behavior  in  several  develop- 
mental areas  (language,  motor,  self-help, 
socialization  and  cognitive).  Some  screenings 
contain  materials  such  as  puzzles,  balls  and 


blocks;  others  use  materials  which  are  com- 
monly found  'in  preschool  programs.  The 
screening  will  consist  of  several  test  items. 
For  example:  ^Xhild  will  build  a  tower  of  five 
blocks."  The  person  doing  the  screening  will 
observe  the  child  performing  each  item  and 
record  it  as  either  passed  or  not  passed.  All 
screenings  provide  a  score;  this  score  is  the 
tlrst  indication  of  whether  the  child  should  be 
referred  tor  further  evaluation. 

Selection  of  the  screening  instrument  is 

imporumt  since  the  results  will  be  used  to  in- 
dicate need  for  further  evaluation.  The  instru- 
ment selected  should  be  standardized;  that 
means  it  has  been  given  to  many  children  fol- 
lowing specific  directions  and  the  results  from 
these  children  were  used  to  determine  scores 
which  are  normal  for  a  given  age  group. 
Screening  is  done  on  every  child  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  quick,  no  more  than  40 
minutes  per  child. 

There  are  some  special  considerations  in 
selecting  a  screening  to  be  used  in  the  home. 
Although  some  programs  may  choose  to 
bring  all  the  children  to  the  center  for  educa- 
tional screening,  it  seems  to  be  advantageous 
for  the  home-based  option  to  screen  in  the 
home  because  the  home  visitor  can  observe 
the  child  in  his  or  her  natural  environment 
where  the  teaching  program  will  occur.  The 
screening  instrument  to  be  used  in  the  home 
must  be  portable;  the  home  visitor  should 
not  have  to  be  burdened  with  transporting 
awkward  materials  to  each  home.  Another 
consideration  in  choosing  a  screening  to  be 
used  in  homes  is  the  potential  for  parent  in- 
volvement in  the  process.  Some  screenings 
rely  on  parent  report  for  certain  items;  this  is 
an  excellent  way  to  immediately  involve  the 
parent  in  the  program.  To  summarize,  a 
screening  to  be  used  in  the  home  should  in- 
volve parents  and  sample  behaviors  across  all 
developmental  areas,  it  should  be  standard- 
ized, quick  to  administer  and  simple  to  trans- 
port. 


How  is  a  screeiiiriK 
administered? 


As  a  home  visitor  you  will  be  trained  to 
administer  the  specific  screening  selected  by 
your  program.  You  should  also  have  the  op- 
portunity to  practice  giving  the  screening  be- 
fore you  administer  it  to  a  child  in  the  prog- 
ram. 

Since  you  will  be  using  a  standardized 
tool,  there  will  be  specific  directions  in  the 
manual  which  will  explain  how  to  administer 
ihe  screening.  Read  the  manual  carefully. 
The  Ibllowing  questions  cxin  serve  as  a  guide 
while  you  read  ihe  manual  —  you  should  be 
able  to  answer  each  question  before  you  do  a 
screening: 

©How  do  I  know  which  item  to  start  with\^ 
®How  is  each  item  presented?  (Can  1  show 
the  child  first  or  must  he  or  she  do  it  on  re- 
,  quest'^) 

©How  many  chances  does  the  child  have  to 

perform  the  item? 
©Is  there  a  time  limit  on  any  item? 
•  What  is  the  criteria  for  passing  or  failing 

each  item? 
®How  do  I  mark  the  score  sheet? 
©When  do  1  stop? 

After  answering  each  question,  become 
familiar  with  the  materials  used  for  each  item. 
If  the  screening  tool  does  not  contain  ma- 
terials, select  materials  from  those  available  in 
the  program  which  are  needed  for  e^ch  item. 
The  following  list  provides  some  general  hints 
for  administering  a  screening.  Remember, 
the  directions  in  the  manual  must  always  be 
followed;  if  any  of  the  following  are  not 
allowed  according  to  the  manual  you  must 
not  do  them.  i, '    ,  , 
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©  Position  of  the  materials:  are  the 
materials  set  up  in  a  way  that  would  most 
likely  help  the  child  succeed?  Are  they  too 
far  from  the  child  to  handle?  Are  there 
other  materials  placed  too  close  to  the  ob- 
ject being  tested?  Materials  should  be 
placed  at  a  comfortable  height  for  the  child 
and  at  the  correct  angle  so  he  or  she  se6s 
things  right  side  up. 

®  Size  of  material:  use  standard  recom- 
mended materials  of  the  size  specified  by 
the  screening  tool. 

®  Color  of  materials:  use  standard  colors  for 
color  identification,  do  not  use  off  colors 
such  as  light  blue,  forest  green,  etc.  Don't 
confuse  the  child  with  color  matching 
when  requesting  sorting  of  shapes.  Use 
same  colored  items  when  screening  for 
items  other  than  color  matching.  (Exam- 
ple —  imitation  of  three  block  bridge 
should  be  presented  in  one  color  of 
blocks.) 

®  Child's  attention:  if  you  notice  a  child  get- 
ting tired,  either  change  activities  or  con- 
tinue the  test  at  another  time.  A  child 
should  not  be  failed  on  an  item  because  of 
inattentive  behavior. 

•  Reinforce:  praise  should  be  given  after 
each  item  is  presented  for  the  last  time. 
Verbal  reinforcement  should  be  given 
after  each  item  if  the  child  fails  the  item. 
(That  was  a  good  try,  nice  stacking,  etc.) 
Reinforce  effort  not  success. 

•  Distractions:  are  there  any  visual  or  noisy 
distractions  in  the  room  which  seem  to  be 
interfering  with  the  child's  performance? 
Screenings  should  take  place  in  a  quiet 


comfortable  room  away  from  noise  and 
interruptions.  Turn  off  televisions  or 
radios  in  the  home. 

®  Time  of  the  day:  be  aware  of  the  child's 
moods  during  the  day.  Ask  the  pa;ent  if 
the  behavior  you  are  seeing  is  typia.l  for 
that  child;  test  during  the  child's  best  lime  ' 
of  the  day.  Be  aware  of  whether  the  child  is 
getting  too  close  to  his  or  her  meal  time  or 
if  the  screening  is  being  done  at  the  child's 
usual  nap  time. 

®  Comfort  of  materials:  does  the  child  feel 
at  ease  with  the  materials?  The  child 
should  have  some  time  to  become  familiar 
with  the  materials  before  the  screening 
takes  place.  While  you  interview  the 
parent,  allow  the  child  to  explore  some  of 
the  test  materials. 

®  Initial  success  or  failure:  start  screening 
with  items  you  know  the  child  can  do.  End 
the  screening  with  a  success  even  if  it 
means  going  back  and  presenting  an  item 
already  passed. 

®  Tell  —  Don't  Ask:  when  presenting 
items,  state  your  request,  ''Draw  a  picture 
of  a  person."  Avoid  a  chance  for  rejection 
such  as,  ''Would  you  like  to  stack  these 
blocks?" 

«  Order  of  assessments:  arrange  the  items 
so  the  child  does  not  have  to  sit  too  long.  If 
the  child  seems  shy,  start  with  items  that 
do  not  require  verbal  responses. 

®  Presentation  of  each  task:  to  get  the  most 
valid  results,  follow  the  manual  guidelines 
in  presenting  items.  Screenings  are  not  de- 
signed to  "teach"  i terns. 
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Explaining  screening  lo  parents 

A  clear  exf  I'inaiion  of  screening  can  help 
•parents  led  conifuMable.  Tell  parents  that  the 
purpose  of  screening  is  lo  c)l)serve  the  child 
doing  dilTerent  activities  to  determine  if  there 
are  any  areas  of  concern.  Explain  that  you  do 
not  expect  a  child  lo  be  able  to  do  all  the 
iienis;  you  are  trying  to  get  a  complete  picture 
ui  the  child.  Some  ot  the  tasks  are  very  easy 
and  some  will  be  very  diOlcuit  or  beyond  what 
a  child  his  or  her  age  would  be  expected  to  do. 
Alsu  explain  that  parents  may  have  seen  iheir 
child  do  a  task  which  he  or  she  is  unable  to  do 
for  you  The  parents  can  do  any  of  the  screen- 
ing iiems  with  the  child,  if  they  follow  manual 
prcKedures.  Score  the  items  according  to  your 
observations.  Parents  want  their  children  to 
do  well  on  the  screening  and  someames  they 
might  unintentionally  give  the  child  extra 
help  in  responding  to  a  question.  For  exam- 
ple, you  ask  the  child  to  point  to  the  green 
block.  The  parent  looks  at  the  green  block 
and  the  child  watches  the  parent's  eyes  to  find 
out  where  to  point.  Another  way  lo  give  a 
child  extra  help  is  when  asking  a  child  to  place 
a  certain  number  of  blocks  in  the  parent's 
hand  and  the  jxirent  imniediately  closes  his  or 
her  hand  when  the  child  places  the  correct 
number.  This  tells  the  child  to  stop;  it  is 
dilTicult  to  tell  if  this  really  was  counting  or  if 
ihe  child  stopped  because  the  hand  closed. 
When  this  occurs  remind  the  parent  that  you 
need  to  see  what  the  child  can  do  without  ex- 
tra help.  Also,  sometimes  children  will  do 
things  at  home  for  parents  that  they  won't  do 
for  another  person.  We  need  to  teach  the 
child  to  do  items  for  more  than  one  person. 

Results  of  screenings  must  also  be  clearly 
explained.  Upon  completion  of  the  screening, 
discuss  the  child's  results  in  terms  of  what 
the  child  did.  For  example,  ''Jane  was  able  to 
draw  shapes  and  a  person,  she  also  did  a  nice 
job  of  counting  and  completing  a  puzzle. 
Some  skills  which  we  am  work  on  are  cutting 
and  repeating  rhymes,"  The  actual  scoring 
will  be  done  after  you  leave  the  home;  it  is 
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usually  more  meaningful  lo  explain  screening 
results  in  terms  of  the  child's  behavior  rather 

than  scores.  However,  after  scoring  has  been 
ccmipleied,  parents  who  wish  to  know  the 
sc-  -es  should  be  given  this  information. 

If  the  results  of  the  screening  indicate  a 
need  for  further  evaluations,  parents  should 
be  informed  before  any  steps  toward  referral 
are  taken.  Fxplain  why  the  child  should 
receive  additional  evaluation.  For  example, 
'\/as(in  had  clit'tUuhv  with  some  of  flic 
lafWia\^c  items  and  I  would  like  a  person  with 
special  trainin\i  in  speech  to  do  some  aeliviiies 
with  him. "  At  this  time  the  complete  referral 
process  should  be  explained 

®  Who  makes  the  referral? 

®  Who  will  do  the  evaluation? 

®  What  will  happen  at  the  evaluation? 

^  What  happens  after  evaluation? 

As  a  home  visitor,  you  are  not  expected 
to  counsel  parents.  If  a  family  has  questions 
or  concerns  about  why  their  child  is  being  re- 
ferred or  questions  about  a  handicapping  con- 
dition, you  could  ask  the  Handicap  Coor- 
dinator or  mental  heiilth  consultant  to  assist 
you  in  talking  to  the  parents. 
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A I  this  point  the  screening  process  is 
llnished:  you  know  which  children  need 
further  evaluation.  A  thorough  screening 
process  shouki  limii  the  problems  of"  o\er- 
referral  and  under-rcterral.  However,  these 
problems  need  to  be  discussed.  Over-referral 
means  children  who  did  noi  have  special 
needs  or  handiaipping  conditions  w^crc  re- 
ferred for  evaluation.  This  can  create  un- 
necessary expense  for  the  program  and  un- 
necessary worry  for  parents.  Under-referral 
means  that  all  the  children  who  have  a  handi- 
capping condition  are  not  identified.  This  is 
dangerous  because  children  who  have  special 
needs  are  being  overlooked.  The  following 
guidelines  should  help  eliminate  the  problems 
of  over-  and  under-referral: 

«  Screen  children  in  all  developmental  and 
component  areas. 

•  Use         -irdized  screening  tools. 

*  Follow  t      Ions  for  administering  and 
scoring  as     )vided  in  the  manual. 

^  Complete  the  screening  process  prior  to 
referral  for  proiessional  diagnosis. 


Assessment 

Following  completion  of  screening,  the 
assessment  and  diagnosis  processes  will  be- 
gin. In  most  cases  there  will  be  some  delays  in 
the  diagnostic  process  because  of  liie  need  for 
appointments  and  reporting  time.  Referrals 
should  be  made  and  then  begin  assessment. 


Assessment  is  an  ongoing  process  which 
will  help  you  decide  what  and  how  lo  teach 
the  child.  The  hf^me  \  isiior  is  responsible  for 
assessing  each  child.  There  are  iwo  types  of 
assessment.  Formal  assessment  is  the  proce- 
dure of  completing  a  behavioral  or  develop- 
mental checklist.  The  checklist  provides  a 
guide  for  observing  the  child  perform  tasks  in 
several  developmental  areas.  Completion  of 
the  checklist: 

©  determines  what  skills  the  child  ain  and 

cannot  do  and 
®  helps  determine  what  skills  the  child 

should  begin  learning, 

A  behavioral  checklist  will  not  include  all 
the  skills  a  child  has  developed.  It  is  important 
to  assess  skills  which  may  not  be  included  on 
the  checklist.  For  example,  a  hearing  im- 
paired child  may  have  developed  a  means  of 
communicating  through  gestures,  A  physical- 
ly handicapped  child  may  use  methods  other 
than  walking  to  move  from  place  to  place. 
These  important  skills  should  be  noted  on  the 
checklist.  The  home  visitor  must  look  care- 
fully at  the  skills  the  handicapped  child  has 
developed  to  compensate  for  any  weaknesses. 

Appendix  F  describes  behavioral  check- 
lists and  includes  samples;  there  are  also 
directions  for  completing  the  checklist. 

Informal  assessment  also  involves 
observation  of  the  child.  During  formal 
assessment  you  observe  the  child's  ability  to 
complete  a  task.  Informal  assessment  is 
observing  how  the  child  approaches  the  task 
and  other  characteristics  of  his  behavior.  In- 
formal information  will  be  used  in  planning 
and  presenting  activities.  For  example,  you 
observe  that  a  child  is  very  distracted  by  all 
the  materials  you  bring  on  your  visits;  you 
plan  to  avoid  this  problem  by  limiting  the  ma- 
terials you  bring  in  order  to  improve  the 
child's  attention  to  tasks.  This  list  suggests 
some  informal  observations  which  will  be 
helpful  in  curriculum  planning.  Add  to  the  list 
as  you  begin  observing  children. 
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®  Docs  ihc  child  iiiuiiitc  oihcr  cliiUlren  or 
aiiulis' 

®  licv,  cioc^  the  chiid  conimufiicaie  hi^  or 
h-r  ficvdv/ 

^  ^^"haJ  iiMlcnals  nr  (a-^ks  (K^iJ  [ik  chikl  s  al- 

ICIlllnn/ 

^  Whal  IS  rcinlbrciiig  lor  ihc  child  ihugs, 

praise,  stars,  aciiviiics) 
®  liow  docs  ihc  child  play  —  alone,  heside 

oihcr  children.  cof)|K.Maiivcl\'  wiih  odicr 

cliildren' 

®  Does  ihc  child  follow  dircctii)ns'.' 

I'iicrc  are  also  ihinu^s  the  child  may  do 
which  could  cause  concern.  These  are  lermcd 
hinh  risk  behaviors  hccause  ihey  could  be 
signs  ol  a  problem  which  needs  further 
cvaluaiion.  li  musi  be  emphasized  ihai  a  child 


could  do  any  of  the  high  risk  behaviors  and 
have  no  problem;  ihe  concern  arises  when  a 
child  does  several  (;f  ihe  behaviors  c-onsisienl- 
i> .  In  a  h(;nie-based  program,  ihe  h(jme  visi- 
lor  will  see  children  oiher  ihan  ihose  enrolicd 
in  die  program.  If  you  observe  a  child  who 
deinonst rales  several  liij^h  risk  siyns,  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  parents  and  request  their 
permission  to  have  the  child  evaluated.  A 
formal  evaluation  may  not  be  necessary; 
perha[\s  the  Handicap  Coordinator  could  ob- 
serve ihe  child  during  a  regular  home  visii 
before  a  decision  is  made  to  refer  the  child. 

What  are  high  risk  behaviors?  The 
following  list  (P'^igure  I)  provides  some  sam- 
ples. Additional  lists  are  contained  in  the 
Mainstreaming  Preschoolers  Series. 


Figure  1 


High  Risk  Behaviors 


Vision 

®Rubs  eye  excessively 

®Shuts  or  covers  one  eye,  tills  head  when  reading  or  doing  close  work 

®  Blinks  more  than  usual 

<^  Holds  book  too  close  to  eyes 

•  Often  bumps  into  things  or  falls 
•Crosses  one  or  both  eyes 

•  Dizziness,  headaches  or  nausea  following  close  work 

•  Is  unable  to  see  distant  things  clearly 

•  Eyes  are  red  or  bloodshot  frequently 
•Squints 


Hearing 

•  Does  not  respond  when  not  facing  the  person  speaking 
•Talks  in  very  loud  or  very  soft  voice 

•Turns  same  ear  towards  a  sound  he  or  she  wishes  to  hear 

•  Frequent  earaches  or  ear  infections 

•  Poor  balance 

•  Inarticulate 


Social  Emotional 

•  Engages  only  in  solitary'  or  parallel  play  by  age  3  to  3-1/2 

•  Overreacts  to  unexpected  stimuli  (loud  noises) 

•  Excessive  attention  getting  behaviors 

•  Repetitive  self-stimulating  or  self-destructive  behaviors  such  as  rocking  or  head  banging 

•  Very  short  attention  span,  goes  from  one  activity  to  another  without  completing  any  task 
•Overly  fearful  of  new  situations  or  transitions 
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Explaining  Assessment  to 
Parents 

Parents  may  qutsiion  why  you  are  doing 
more  acliviiies  with  the  child.  Lxplaui  that  as- 
sessmciil  gives  a  broader  picture  of  the  child's 
behavior;  to  plan  a  curriculum  for  the  child  it 
is  necessary  to  see  the  child  perform  many 
tasks.  As  in  screening,  the  child  is  not  ex- 
|)ected  to  do  all  the  items  you  present.  Ob- 
serving the  child  gives  the  home  visitor  inlbr- 
mation  for  planning  activities  to  teach  the 
child  the  skills  he  or  she  is  ready  to  learn. 

Family  Assessment 

Since  Head  Start  is  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  total 
family,  as  well  as  children,  the  assessment 
process  must  also  address  the  needs  of  the 
family.  The  three  areas  which  will  be  assessed 
are:  health,  social  services  and  parent  in- 
volvement.  This  assessment  will  concentrate 
on  theexpressed  needs  of  the  family;  it  is  not 
the  home  visitor's  role  to  tell  a  family  what 
services  they  need.  Thegoal  of  this  process  is 
for  the  family  to  increase  their  independence 
\n  meeting  their  own  needs.  As  with  educa- 
tional assessment  for  the  child,  family  assess- 
ment is  ongoing.  To  help  the  family  identify 
needs,  the  home  visitor  or  Social  Service 
Coordinator  will  discuss  services  available 
through  the  program  and  provide  a  directory 
of  community  resources.  Some  programs  use 
a  parent  questionnaire  to  determine  family 
needs;  using  this  tool  to  obtain  information 
may  prove  helpful  but  caution  must  be  taken  ^ 
in  acting  on  what  is  perceived  by  the  home 
visitor  as  a  need  when  parents  have  not  ex- 
pressed this  as  a  need. 

Another  too!  which  has  been  efiective  in 
working  with  families  is  the  Family  Assess- 
ment Tool.  This  is  completed  with  the 
parents.  Each  expressed  need  is  recorded  and 
steps  for  meeting  each  need  are  jointly 
planned.  The  parents  will  be  involved  in  com- 


pleting each  step  ol'  the  process.  Depending 
upon  the  need,  a  Maid  Start  staff  i>erson  may 
also  work  with  the  ixireniv  in  meeting  the 
need.  The  home  visitor  will  share  the  respon- 
Mbiliiy  for  working  on  specific  needs  with 
other  coordinators  such  as  health  or  social 
service. 

The  Family  Assessment  Tool  has  two 
parts.  The  first  part  is  the  log  sheet.  It  lists  the 
parent's  expressed  needs.  These  needs  are 
listed  in  order  of  priority  and  objectives  for 
meeting  them  arc  developed.  This  sheet  also 
contains  a  record  of  start  and  finish  dates  of 
each  objective.  The  second  part  of  the  tool  is 
the  worksheet.  This  is  used  to  plan  steps  for 
meeting  each  objective  and  it  provides  a 
record  of  agency  and  community  personnel 
involved  with  the  family.  A  separate  work- 
sheet will  be  used  for  each  objective.  An  ex- 
ample of  a  completed  Family  Assessment 
Tool  follows  (Figure  2). 
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FAMILY  ASSKSSMENT  TOOL  LOG  SHKET 


Fjniil>  s  L\prt  ssi-d  Nt't<ls  \  n  j 

Jiryi  hcs  hod  ear  hicalih 

Molly  ('?mopM  i«  ^/,trif,•on 

6h  Q  diet  oF  m»IK 

only 


I'riuritv 


Mcfther  vjoonts  day 

cans  s€rv«<^^S  for 
ch\\dren  3  mornings 
o  v;eek:  while  ebe 

fb-^h^r  would  liKe. 
plo^ns  -for  lxi*»klifvi 

i*S  phy  Si  colly  hQAcii'-i 

capped) 


Social 
Serv\ces 


;  Mom  V  V/  TaAt?  Jim  +o  P^,  Jesiex) 
by  9/^0/79 

Molly  will  eat  recommended 
by  (^f«/6o 

Mather  wJ/  v'/r//  centers  and 
salecr  a  daycare  by  /o/3/79 


V     j  Father   \A;il(   recewc/  plans  for 
I    buidrng  the  chair  by  12/5/79 


datt'  date 


FAMILY  ASSESSMENT  TOOL  WORK  SHEET 


ion 


Famil)  RcMuiras:  taii^^^  daily- 

family  //Ves  on  q  fxarm--fhey  hav/e  a  farg^  garden  \wh>ch  provides 
s^e^-fabitfS.  They  qIs*^  occess  "te  an  orchard.  Mrs.Joo^s  has  a  bJcnd«r. 


iV  viz  hot  on-  -rt^e  basic  food 
groups 

^.  Mother  will  necord  -ffjC  namf>«r 
of   fbccU  ond  -ff>«Ir  group 
at  eoch  meal  for  fvMo  week's 

3.  M««1  uii+J*  ou+rii'tofiisl-  +0  plon 

.^gdrft  on  pneparalion  -technipcAS 
X  Recot-d  MoM/j  di«t  doily 


I 


Natiiv 

Dr.  OL^an 


W  ho 

Worn  and  Mcjrn^ 
Teacher 

Mom 


T&xcher 

Mom  \ 
Mom  1^ 

AUi'iic'u's  linolM'd 

Addri" 


OulcoriK'N 


r^om  Sorts  foods  Irrfo  gncKjpS. 
Vanoty  of  Foods  incneoscd 

A^om    plonned  dwJ" 
fe/lowup  monthly 
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There  are  many  checklists  and  guides 
available  for  assessing  families  and  their  en- 
vironment. You  may  want  to  include  nutri- 
tional assessment  of  the  family,  safety 
checklist  of  the  home  and  the  Home  Eye 
Test.  Nutritional  assessments  are  available 
from  the  National  Dairy  Council  or  your  local 
health  department.  A  sample  safety  checklist 
is  in  Appendix  1;  parents  could  complete  this 
independently  or  it  could  be  done  on  a  home 
visit.  Information  on  the  Home  Eye  Test 
(HET)  is  included  in  Appendix  J.  This  short 
test  is  a  prescreening  which  is  designed  for  use 
in  the  home.  It  is  complete  with  directions  for 
use  and  materials  and  it  is  available  free  of 
charge. 


In  summary,  assessment  ditXers  from 
screening  and  diagnosis  because  it  is  an  on- 
going process.  .  The  process  of  observing  a 
child  continues  to  provide  the  home  visitor 
inforrnation  to  be  used  in  curriculum  plan- 
ning. Formal  assessment  involves  use  of  a 
checklist  as  a  guide  for  observation:  Informal 
assessment  is  a  less  structured  observation.  It  ^ 
provides  information  for  planning  and  pre- 
senting activities  to  the  child.  Home  visitors 
must  be  aware  of  high-risk  behaviors  which 
may  indicate  the  need  fora  referraUThe  proc- 
ess includes  assessment  of  family  needs. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  expressed  needs  of 
the  family. 
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In  summary,  assessr 
screening  and  diagnosis  bi 
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child  continues  to  provide 
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Diagnosis 


Some  informaiion  which  could  be  re- 
quested from  ihe  diagnosiician  includes: 


Diagnosis  provides  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  the  childun  rclcrrcd.  li  deter- 
mines if  a  child  has  a  handicap.  This  evalua- 
tion will  be  done  by  a  prot'cssKinal  who  is 
qualified  lo  diagnose  handicapping  conditions. 
The  needs  of  the  child  determine  to  which 
professional  ihe  child  will  be  referred.  If  the 
child  has  dilllculty  on  the  vision  screening, 
referral  lo  an  ophthalmologist  or  optometrist 
would  be  appropriate.  Problems  on  the  educa- 
tional screening  could  be  further  evaluated  by 
a  psychologist.  The  resources  available  to 
each  program  are  diflerent;  some  programs 
have  access  to  clinics  with  many  professionals 
on  siatT  other  programs  are  more  limited  in 
the  professionals  available  for  diagnosis. 
Some  of  the  professionals  who  may  be  in- 
cluded are:  psychologists,  speech  therapists, 
physical  therapists,  physicians  and  special 
educators. 


After  evaluating  all  the  screening  infor- 
mation on  the  child  a  decision  will  be  made 
regarding  need  for  referral.  Discuss  this  with 
the  parents  and  decide  on  the  most  appropri- 
ate referral.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  referral  is 
to  obtain  additional  information  about  the 
child  as  well  as  diagnosing  the  handicapping 
condition,  it,  will  help  the  diagnostician  to  pro- 
vide some  structure.  Screening  results  and  as- 
.sessment  information  can  be  shared  as  well  as 
a  description  of  the  services  the  child  is  re- 
ceiving through  Head  Start.  Emphasize  that 
the  child  is  in  a  home-based  option  and 
recommendations  need  to  be  appropriate  to 
implement  in  the  home.  A  diagnostic  re- 
porting form  which  specifies  information 
needed  from  the  diagnostician  helps  ensure 
that  the  program  will  receive  information 
which  can  be  used  in  planning  goals  for  the 
child.  It  would  also  be  helpful  to  suggest  that 
the  diagnostician  avoid  professional  jargon 
which  would  be  difTicult  for  home  visitors  and 
parents  to  interpret. 


©  Physical  limitations  or  special  considera- 
tions for  this  child 
^  The  child's  strengtns 
^  The  child^s  needs 

©  Recommendations  for  teaching  techniques 

or  curriculum  materials 
®  Special  services  or  therapy  needed 

Fhe  home  visitor  might  be  expected  to 
provide  the  diagnosiician  the  following  infor- 
mation, depending  upon  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  home  visitor  and  the 
Handicap  Coordinator: 

®  Providing  screening  and  assessment  infor- 
mation, if  available,  to  the  diagnostician 

•  Writing  a  list  of  questions  regi?.';ding  curri- 
culum planning  and  special  activities  for 
the  child 

•  Accompanying  parents  to  the  evaluation, 
if  requested 

®  Assisting  parents  in  clarifying  diagnostic 
results  by  discussion  with  diagnostician. 

The  diagnostic  process  is  finished  when  a 
completed  evaluation  report  has  been 
received.  At  this  point,  the  specific  handi- 
capping condition  has  been  identified  and 
recommendations  fr(^m  the  professional  diag- 
nostician have  been  received. 


Summary 

Figure  3  summarizes  each  of  the  three 
processes  described  in  this  chapter. 
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In  the  last  chapter  we  compared  screen- 
ings assessment  and  diagnosis  to  the  steps  you 
go  through  to  determine  what  kind  of  shape 
your  car  is  in  and  what  needs  fixing.  Now  that 
it's,  running  snioothly,  you  need  to  decide 
where  you  want  to  go  and  how  to  get  there. 

An  Individual  Program  Plan  (IPP)  helps 
you  decide  where  you  want  to  go  with  a 
child's  program  and  how  to  get  there.  An  IPP 
is  very  much  like  a  road  map.  It  shows  your 
final  destination  and  the  most  efTicient  way  of 
reaching  it.  Goals  are  clearly  stated  and  objec- 
tives are  set  which  lead  toward  those  goals. 
The  objectives  are  like  the  landmarks  on  a 
map  which  help  mark  progress  toward  your 
final  destination  or  goal.  As  you  reach  each 
objective  or  landmark,  you  can  look  back 
with  pride  on  how  flir  you've  come  and  start 
progress  toward  the  next  objective. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  defining  your 
route  before  you  start  out.  On  any  journey 
there  are  many  possible  distractions  which 
can  divert  you  from  the  main  road.  There  are 
many  roads  to  choose  from  and,  if  you're  not 
careful,  you  can  easily  become  sidetracked. 
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Some  of  the  sideroads  might  look  more  ap- 
pealing, with  prettier  countryside  or  towns  to 
go  through.  Colorful  billboards  might  try  to 
lure  you  to  some  natural  attraction  or  amuse- 
ment park.  While  appealing,  these  diversions 
may  net  get  you  to  your  destination  the  most 
efficient  way.  Worse  yet,  you  can  become 
hopelessly  lost. 

The  same  problems  can  occur  when  the  ' 
IPP  for  a  child  is  not  appropriate.  Perhaps  the 
goals  were  too  difficult  or  not  directed  toward 
the  child's  needs.  For  example,  you  might 
become  so  taken  with  a  new  toy  or  set  of 
materials  that  you  use  it  with  all  of  your  chil- 
dren, whether  they  are  ready  for  it  or  not.  Or, 
you  might  become  overly  concerned  with 
supposed  ''kindergarten  readiness"  skills, 
such  as  counting  and  printing  and  you  find 
yourself  working  on  tasks  that  are  beyond  the 
child's  developmental  level.  Developing  an 
appropriate  and  complete  IFF  helps  you  avoid 
these  dead-ends.  It  defines  your  goals  and  ob- 
jectives in  specific,  observable  terms  so  that 
you  am  mark  progress  toward  their  achieve- 
ment. You  know  where  you  want  to  go  and 
how  to  get  there,  with  landmark  objectives 
marking  the  way. 


Also,  just  as  you  might  seek  out  the  ad- 
vice and  guidance  of  a  travel  agent  for  special 
trips,  so  too  you  will  ne^^d  help  from 
specialists  in  planning  an  IPP  for  children  with 
special  needs.  Head  Start  specialists  and 
specialists  from  other  agencies  can  provide 
helpful  information  in  identifying  objectives 
and  the  teaching  strategies  and  materials 
needed  to  meet  the  child's  needs.  A  good 
specialist,  like  a  good  travel  agent,  will  in- 
dividualize the  route  you  take  in  order  to 
meet  the  child's  specific  needs.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  route  you  mark  in 
advance  needs  to  be  followed  exactly.  Just  as 
road  construction  or  other  problems  might 
cause  you  to  change  your  route,  you  need  to 
have  some  flexibility  in  the  Individual  Pro- 
gram Plan  to  allow  for  change  in  the  child's 
program  and  needs.  Often  unforeseen  situa- 
tions arise  in  the  family  or  in  the  needs  of  the 
child  which  cause  you  to  alter  your  objectives. 
You  r.eed  to  be  flexible  enough  to  make  these 
changes  without  losing  sight  of  your  ultimate 
destination  or  goal. 

Finally,  remember  to  make  the  trip  a 
pleasant  experience  for  everyone.  Use  the  in- 
formation provided  by  the  specialists  and  the 
screening,  assessment  and  diagnosis  process 
to  help  develop  the  IPP.  Plan  teaching  ac- 
tivities based  upon  the  goals  and  objectives  in 
the  IPP.  Make  these  activities  fun  and 
interesting.  Be  creative.  After  all,  learning, 
like  a  trip,  should  be  fun  and  make  you  want 
to  return  for  more. 

Components  of  the  IPP 

An  Individual  Program  Plan  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  needs  of  a  child  and  the  manner 
in  which  those  needs  will  be  met  All  children 
need  individual  programs,  but  handicapped 
children  require  more  detailed  planning  to 
meet  their  special  needs.  Such  plans  are  refer- 
red to  by  several  different  names: 

Individual  Program  Plan  (IPP) 
Individual  Education  Program  (lEP) 
Individual  Service  Plan  (ISP) 


Most  public  schools  call  the  plan  an  IE 
This  plan  covers  the  educational  needs  of  t 
child.  The  plan  in  Heiid  Start  addresses  t 
educational  needs  of  the  child,  as  well 
needs  in  other  component  areas  such 
health,  parent  involvement  and  social  sei 
ices.  Head  Start  programs  in  different  regie 
vary  in  what  they  call  the  plan,  i  his  mam 
calls  it-the  Individual  Program  Plan,  or  IPl 

Although  the  name  of  the  plan  rr 
vary,  the  content  remains  the  same.  The  1 
dividual  Program  Plan  must  contain  the  f 
lowing:  , 


®  Current  Level  of  Functioning —  this  i 
statement  of  the  child's  present  streng 
and  needs  in  the  educational  area.  It  i 
summary  of  information  obtained  dur 
screening,  assessment  and  diagnosis. 

•  Annual  Goals —  these  goals  indicate  w 
the  child  and  parent  will  be  able  to  do 
the  end  of  the  year.  Goals  are  written 
all  component  areas. 

®  Short-term  Objectives— for  each  goa 
sequence  of  short-term  objectives 
planned.  Accomplishment  of  each  she 
term  objective  leads  toward  meeting 
annual  goal. 

®  Statement  of  Person  Responsible 

meeting  each  objective  such  as  teach 
parent  or  speech  therapist. 

•  Time  Line  for  meeting  each  objective. 

«  Evaluation  of  each  objective. 

Home  visitors  and  parents  have  valual 
information  to  contribute  in  developing  a  pi 
for  each  child.  Although  some  of  the  woi 
mentioned  above  may  seem  ''strange",  t 
IPP  itself  should  be  clearly  written  and  pi 
vide  home  visitors  and  parents  with  a  use 
guide  of  appropriate  services  for  the  child. 
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Developing  the  IPP 

Activities  for  developing  the  IPP  can  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  preparation,  plan- 
ning meeting  and  conference.  The  Handicap 
Coordinator,  home  visitor  and  Education  Co- 
ordinator are  all  involved  in  each  step  of  the 
IPP  development-  We  will  focus  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  home  visitor  in  each.  Begin 
lo  develop  the  IPP  when  screening  and  as- 
sessment information  is  complete.  This  will 
be  approximately  si.x  weeks  after  the  program 
has  started.  Ideally  all  diagnostic  reports  will 
also  be  available  at  this  time.  If  there  is  a  delay 
in  receiving  evaluations  from  specialists,  the 
IPP  shouid  be  developed  using  the  informa- 
tion available.  When  diagnostic  reports  are 
available,  the  iPP  must  be  revised  to  incor- 
porate the  recommendations  from  the 
specialists. 


Preparation 

(iatherinu  Information  —  much  of  this 
has  been  done  during  the  screening,  assess- 
ment and  diagnosis  process.  All  of  the  infor- 
mation available  on  a  child  should  be 
gathered  inio  the  diagnostic  file;  including  in- 
formation from  other  agencies  involved.  The 
Handiaip  Coordinator  will  probably  be  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  most  of  this  file. 
Those  items  which  home  visitors  will  contri- 
bute are  starred  in  the  following  list  of  a  com- 
plete diagnostic  file. 

•All  evaluation  reports,  specialists'  reports, 
diagnostic  evaluations 

*  Developmental  checklists 

*  Informal  observations  of  home  visitors  and 
other  staff  members 

*  Parental  concerns 

*  Expressed  needs  of  family  in  component 
areas  (Family  Assessment  Tool  and/or 
Parent  Questionnaire) 

•Reports  from  past  home  visitors  or  teachers 
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•Reports  from  other  agencies  working  with 

the  child 
•Social  Service  reports 
©Health  records 

Discussion  with  Parents  —  as  in  all 
Head  Start  activities,  participation  of  the 
parent  in  the  development  of  the  IPP  is  neces- 
sary for  success.  To  ensure  this  participation, 
development  of  the  IPP  needs  to  be  discussed 
with  the  parent.  This  can  be  done  by  either 
the  home  visitor  or  Handicap  Coordinator. 
The  following  points  should  be  discussed  with 
the  parent: 

•  Purpose  of  the  IPP  and  the  steps  involved  in 
writing  it. 

•  Parents  know  their  child  best  and  nave  im- 
portant information  about  the  child  ir  cor}- 
tribute. 

•  Parents  have  the  right  i  )  participate  as  de- 
fined in  P.L  94-142  (Appendix  B). 

•Goals  and  objective's  which  parents  would 
like  the  child  to  achieve. 

•  Participants  at  the  meetings  for  the  IPP. 

•  Questions  the  parents  mil  be  asked  at  thesre 
meetings. 
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IPP  Plariiuny  Meetinj,^ 

Pariicipanis  ai  ihis  meeiing  are  ihose 
people  who  have  knowledge  aboui  ihe  child 
including:  parents,  home  visitors,  specialists, 
the  Handicap  Coordinator  and  other  Head 
Start  coordinators.  If  the  child  is  receiving 
service  from  other  community  agencies,  a 
statT  person  from  those  agencies  who  has 
worked  with  the  child  should  be  present.  A 
chairperson  for  the  IPP  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  record  information.  Three  ac- 
li\ilies  lake  place  at  this  meeting- 


•  Suinmarizinu:  All  the  information  in  the 
diagnostic  file  is  summarized  to  determine  ihe 
child's  strengths  and  needs.  These  needs  are 
used  to  establish  objectives  for  the  child.  Each 
person  at  the  meeting,  including  parents,  dis- 
cusses the  data  he  or  she  has  on  the  child.  For 
example,  the  Health  Coordinator  presents 
physical  reports.  The  Social  Service  Coordina- 
tor discusses  expressed  needs  in  component 
areas.  The  Handicap  Coordinator  reviews 
diagnostic  evaluations  (if  the  specialists  are 
not  present).  The  home  visitor  contributes 
informal  observations  about  the  child,  that  is, 
strengths  and  needs  that  were  observed  but 
not  sjM^cifically  tested.  You  have  this  informa- 
tion from  working  wMth  the  child  on  several 
,home  visits  prior  to  development  of  the  IPP. 
\ny  checklists  or  assessment  tools  you  have 
completed  should  be  shared  at  this  planning 
session.  You  might  also  mention  any  skills 
that  have  been  developed  since  the  evalua- 
tions were  completed. 


which  are  developmentally  appropriate  are  re- 
corded as  needs.  This  procedure  can  also  be 
used  in  determining  strengths  and  needs  of 
ihe  family.  Figure  I  shows  a  sample  of  the 
completed  worksheet. 

®  Writing  current  level  of  functioning:  A 

written  statement  of  the  current  level  of  func- 
tioning gives  a  quick  picture  of  the  child.  The 
information  in  the  diagnostic  file  for  the  child 
determines  how  the  current  level  of  func- 
tioning will  be  Slated.  Figure  2  describes  three 
methods  of  writing  the  current  level  of  func- 
tioning and  gives  examples  of  each  type. 

o  Flannlnu  annual  yoals:  Annual  goals  are 
established  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child  and 
lamily.  Goals  are  planned  in  all  develop- 
mental and  component  areas.  The  order  of 
priority  for  the  goals  is  determined  by  the 
needs  of  the  child;  areas  of  greatest  need  have 
first  priority.  Appendices  E  and  H  discuss 
writing  annual  goals  and  give  examples. 


All  the  diagnostic  information  discussed 
can  be  organized  by  using  worksheets.  The 
child's  strengihs  and  needs  in  each  develop- 
mental area  as  indicated  on  screenings, 
developmental  checklists  and  diagnostic  re- 
ports am  be  recorded  on  these  worksheets. 
Skills  which  the  child  has  are  recorded  under 
strengths;  skills  the  child  does  not  have 


To  summarize,  at  the  end  of  the  IPP 
planning  meeting,  there  will  be  a  summary  of 
all  information  available  on  the  child,  a  state- 
ment of  the  child's  current  level  of  function- 
ing and  planned  annual  goals  for  educational 
and  component  areas.  All  of  this  information 
will  be  needed  for  the  IPP  conference. 
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IPP  WORKSHEET 

EDUCATION 


Figure  1 
Carl  Jones 


Cognitive 


STRENGTHS 

(skills  the  child  hai>) 

•  tells  which  objects  go  together 

•  counts  to  3  in  imitation 

•  draws  a  V  stroke  in  imitation 

•  builds  a  bridge  with  3  blocks  in  imitation 

•  adds  leg  and/or  arm  to  incomplete  man 

•  draws  a  square  in  imitation 

•names  three  colors  on  request  (blue,  red, 
yellow) 

•names  circle,  triangle,  square 

Comments: 

Goals: 


NEEDS 

(skills  the  child  does  not  have) 

<^  describe  2  events  or  characters  from 
familiar  story  or  T.V,  program 

•  repeat  tlnger  plays  with  words 
•match  1  to  1 

•  point  to  long  and  short 

•  arrange  objects  into  categories 

•  draw  a  diagonal  line  from  corner  to  corner 
of  4''  square  of  paper 

•  count  to  10  in  imitation 

•  match  sequence  or  patterns  of  blocks  or 
beads 

•  draw  series  of  V  strokes  in  imitation 


HEALTH/NUTRITION 


STRENGTHS 

•  Carl  is  in  good  health 

•  no  medical  reason  for  Carfs  delayed 
language 

•  no  organic  anomalies  in  speech  mechanisms 
(Carl) 

•  parents  have  had  recent  physical 

o  family  has  cooking  and  refrigeration  fa- 
cilities 

Comments: 

Goals: 


Jones  Family 
EXPRESSED  NEEDS 

•  sibling  has  frequent  earaches 

o  family  does  not  receive  balanced  nutritious 
meals  (parent  indicated) 

•  immunizations  not  up  to  date  (Carl) 

•  needs  vision  test  (Carl) 
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I-igure  2 


iUethods  of  Writing  Current  Level  of  Functioning 


Description 


1 .  Il'you  have  used  a  sUindardized  insirumeni 
for  screening  or  assessment  ihe  age  sabres 
may  be  used  in  writing  the  current  level  of 
functioning.  This  am  be  done  in  twc^  ways: 

a.  Starting  with  the  strongest  (highest)  area. 
Slate  the  child's  developmental  age  for 
ciich  area  in  a  sentence;  or 

b.  Use  a  summary  score  ch.^rt  lo  write  the 
current  level  of  functioning. 


Example 


2.  Some  assessment  tools  and  developmental 
checklists  give  age  ranges  for  each  develop- 
mental area.  Write  a  sentence  for  each 
developmental  area  using  the  age  range;  be 
sure  to  indicate  what  tool  was  used  to  obtain 
this  information. 


la.  Carl  is  4  years,  2  months  of  age.  He  is 
wiihin  6  months  of  age  for  self-help  skills  (3 
years,  8  months)  and  this  appears  to  be  his 
strongest  area.  Cognitive  skills  are  at  the  3 
years,  4  month-level.  He  is  functioning  at  the 
3  year  old  level  in  social  skills.  Carfs  physical 
age  —  gross  and  fine  motor  skills  —  is  3 
years,  2  months.  Carl's  lowest  area  of  func- 
tioning is  in  language;  he  is  at  a  2  years,  10 
months  skill  level.  (Information  from  the 
Alpern-Boll  Developmental  Profile.) 


For  either  method,  be  sure  to  indicate  the 

lb. 

Area 

Age 

name  of  the  too!  used  to  obtain  this  informa- 

physical 

3-2 

Information 

tion. 

social 

3-0 

from  the 

cognitive 

3-4 

Alpern-Boll 

communication 

2-10 

Developmental 
Profile. 

self-help 

3-8 

Date  9/15/79 

3.  If  you  do  not  have  either  of  the  above  as 
options,  write  a  statement  indicating  the 
strongest  and  weakest  area.  This  information 
is  based  on  screening  and  assessment  results 
and  the  information  recorded  on  the  IPP 
worksheets. 


2.  Carl  is  4  years,  2  months  of  age.  He  Is  func- 
tioning in  the  4  year  range  in  the  area  of  self- 
help  skills.  This  is  his  strongest  area.  In  the 
cognitive  and  motor  areas,  'Carl  is  functioning 
in  the  3  to  4  year  range.  Carfs  social  skills  are 
in  the  3  yeiir  range.  Language  is  CarPs  weak- 
est area;  he  is  functioning  in  the  2-1/2  to  3 
year  range.  (Information  from  the  Portage 
Guide  to  Early  Education  Checklist). 


3.  Carl  is  4  years,  2  months  of  age.  Overall, 
his  strongest  area  appears  to  be  self-help  and 
his  weakest  area  appears  to  be  language. 
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The  IFF  for  each  child  is  built  by  parents,  home 
visilor,  handicap  coordinator  and  odier specialists  work- 
ini:  fosicdier  usin^^  iheir  kno\i'lcd^e  of  die  child. 


IPP  Conference 


The  final  step  in  ihe  development  of  ihe 
Individual  Program  Plan  is  ihe  IPP  Con- 
ference. The  purposes  ofihis  conference  are: 

•  To  break  ihe  annual  goals  inio  a  sequence  of 
shori-ierm  objeciives  (see  Apix^ndix  H). 

•  To  deiermine  who  is  responsible  for  meei- 
ing  these  objectivess 

•Tt)  identify  materials  and  leaching  tech- 
niques appropriate  for  meeting  these  objec- 
tives, 

•  To  establish  the  tyi>e  of  evaluation  which 
will  be  used  for  determining  completion  of 
the  objectives  and 

•To  set  a  timeTine  for  initiation  and  comple- 
tion of  each  objective. 
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The  participants  at  the  planning  meeting 
are  also  involved  in  this  conference;  participa- 
tion is  required  from  parents,  current  home 
visitor  and  chairperson  appointed  at  the  plan- 
ning meeting. 

Completion  of  the  IPP  can  be  simplified 
by  dividing  responsibilities  among  partici- 
pants. The  Social  Service  Coordinator  could 
develop  short-term  objectives  for  each  annual 
goal  related  to  social  service.  The  home  visi- 
tor likewise  could  work  on  the  educational 
objectives;  his  or  her  experience  in  working 
with  the  child  will  be  valuable  in  planning 
teaching  techniques  and  materials  appropriate 
for  the  child. 
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The  IPP  will  ho  wriucn  ai  ihis  con- 
rerence.  Tlie  chairi'>erson  records  inlorniaiion 
PH  ihc  IPP  form  as  decisions  are  reached  on 
sht)n-icrm  objeciives.  leaching  techniques, 
cic.  A  discussion  should  be  led  by  ihc  chair- 
person lo  resolve  any  ditlerences  ol  opinion. 
\\'hen  all  pans  of  ihc  IPP  are  wriiien,  parents 
are  asked  lo  sign  indicating  their  particiixition 
in  the  development  of  the  plan  and  their 
agreement  with  the  contents.  Discussions  at 
the  ccmterence  will  most  likely  resolve  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  relating  to  the  child's  pro- 
gram. Alter  these  discussions,  if  parents  dis- 
agree with  some  aspects  they  must  also  indi- 
cate this  with  their  signature.  Further  meet- 
ings will  be  held  to  resolve  conflicts. 


This  process  for  developing  the  IPP  may 
be  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  ditlereni 
programs.  F-or  example,  the  IPP  could  be 
completed  in  one  meeting.  Participants  come 
to  the  meeting  prepared  to  discuss  child  and 
family  strengths  and  needs.  All  pans  of  the 
plan  are  completed  in  this  single  conference. 
II*  the  public  schools  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess, the  Handicap  Coordinator  and  home 
visitor  participate  in  the  meetings  held  by  the 
schools  to  develop  the  educational  goals  and 
objectives.  A  meeting  with  parents  and  Head 
Start  coordinators  follows  to  develop  goals 
and  objectives  in  the  component  areas. 


Parents  must  bi»  involved  in  ihe  loial 
process  of  IPP  developmenL  The  meetings 
are  imporiani  and  should  be  professional  and 
businesslike,  but  anything  thai  can  be  done  to 
make  ihe  meeting  more  informal  and  relaxing 
helps  ensure  a  real  contribution  from  the 
parents.  The  following  are  suggestions  for 
encouraging  parent  involvement: 

•  Provide  transportation  for  parents 

•  Allow  time  for  introducing  parents  to  all 
participants. 

•Ciive  parents  a  questionnaire  or  checklist  to 
complete  on  the  child  (self-help  or  home 
behavior  problems)  so  they  will  have 
specific  information  to  contribute  as  an 
equal  member  of  the  planning  team. 

•  When  parents  provide  information  it  should 
be  used, 

•  Share  all  informalion  about  the  child  with 
the  parents. 

•  Ask  parents  to  express  their  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  child. 


Sample  IPP 

fhe  information  for  the  Individual  Pro- 
gram Plan  can  be  recorded  in  \arious  ways. 
The  Handicap  Coordinator  will  probably  be 
responsible  for  selecting  a  form.  I/,  choosing 
.A)  IPP  form,  consider  those  used  by  local 
schools.  Since  the  children  in  Head  Start  will 
become  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  it 
will  be  helpful  if  the  forms  used  by  both  pro- 
grams are  similar.  Parents  will  become 
familiar  with  a  particular  way  of  recording  in- 
formation. If  the  forms  used  by  the  schools  in 
your  area  are  not  appropriate  for  Head  Start, 
develop  your  own  or  adopt  an  existing  form. 
A  sample  of  a  completed  IPP  is  included  on 
the  following  pages.  This  form  Vv'as  selected 
because  it  includes  all  the  information  needed 
for  a  complete  plan. 


INDIVIDUAL  PROGRAM  PLAN 


PARTICIPANT 


IPPCOMMITTEF 


Name:  Curl  km 


Parent's  Name:  A/n,  M  km 


Address:  -////V. 
DOB:  lim 


r.  )))■ 


A|;e:  f  ^ 


Zenler:  limilc  mnh 


Entry  Date: 


Date  of  Conference:  /(i//5//9 


"Pariicipani"  include;;  all  necessao'  ideniil'ying  informaiion.  The 
"Cenicf/Couniy""  lines  can  be  changed  to  111  individual  agency  needs, 
•■|)0B"  IS  the  child's  dale  of  birih;  age  should  be  recorded  in  ye^irs 
and  months. 


Name 

JiHh'hkmn 


Required: 


Home  Visiior 

Chairperson 


Sm  Smil] 


Optiiiiial: 


Speech  Thcrapisi 
llealih  Service  Coniponeni 
Social  Service  Compnnenl 


Mental  Health  Component 


IPF  Commiliee  and  Dale  ofConference-a  record 
of  pariicipanls  in  ihe  IP?  Conference  and  when  ihe 
conference  look  place. 


Current  Leu'l  of  Fundioninn  (Fuiictional  Assessment):  Carl  is  wiilm  /)  mnik  ofm'M 
rf(//v,V  miiilis)  ml    oppm  ii>  In-  Ins  W0  iimi.  Cum'm'  ^l^'H^  "re  ai  ik  i  \ws-^  mmlk  Icwl  Ih'  is 
iwumiwiii  01  i/ir  i  \w  M  m  mil  sUk  Curl's  plimil  m'  -  CmsQiiil  fine  mm -is  Jms-l  imiilis. 
Ciiifs  hmi  mi  ot  Himm  is  in  kmm':     ^' -  .^''wW'^ ^/'i/"^'""""" 
■llprni  M  IhvloimiWl  Pn>iilc\  Sir  om lial  mkslwi'isjor  ilmkil  hmhimi  ofsmmllis  iml  m'likmscs. 


Annual  Coals: 

1.  ((//■/ii7////iif('a\('/(i'im'i'^^'//^/'i  ^i\  '"1""''^- 


2.  i  'dij  willhvhp  pimvl  \Uh  m  ilicloiir  m  M.  

3.  ('ml  will  nil  nw  (oiinmv  ^l\iih  lo  ihc  hw \ciii' d'^'d  

4.  Uiii  will  /'n»''/^''  ^''^/-^"'/Z'  ^^^^^^  i"m'M.   

5.  Pmou  \mII  pmik  J  nimiim  mvls  ilnili  hi  ik'  hii4'  ^'n^l  "/'/^""  smm  jof 


th'  &  (iivss  ]/(!/('/■ 


Cniiniinv 


6^  l\„fiii  will  m'  (minwm  ivsomrs  m  nwci  Imik  nmis  siidi  os  mm 
uiii!  fmiiiml  hmim  I.  " 


IhlilMiirmii 


S(Ki(il  Si'nim 


ERiCK- 


INDIVIDUAL  PROGRAM  PLAN  FOR:  CarUones 


Special  Services  To  Be  Provided: 

Page  2 

Services  Required 

Date  Initiated 

Duration  of  Service 

Provider 

Speech  TlmupY 

mm 

[I'ccW]'  timiiiiimii 
pni^rm  \m 

Sflz-fl  5/?ii//;,  Pi/Wic  School 
Speech  Therapisi 

mm 

hue  Doe,  Heolih  Coordinator 

liavc  Iwd  the  opporiuniiy  lo  pariiciixiie  in  the  developmenl  of  this  Individual  Program  Plan, 


agree  wiih  ihis  Individual  Program  Plan, 
disagree  wiih  this  Individual  Program  Plan. 


X 


Dale  ■ 


SignatureofParent(s) 


"Special  Services"  refers  lo  any  special  services  that  the  child  "Signature  of  Parent(s)"  documents  the  parent's  involvement 
needs  such  as:  speech  therapy,  transportation,  counseling,  in  the  development  of  the  IPP  and  also  records  their  agree- 
special  equipment,  etc,  For  each  special  service,  record  the  date  ment/disagreement  with  the  plan, 
the  service  will  be  started,  expected  length  of  the  service  and 
who  will  provide  the  service.  These  special  services  can  be  pro- 
vided in  the  home,  clinic  or  center  depending  upon  the  needs 
of  the  child  and  family. 
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INDIVIDUAL  PROGRAM  PLAN  FOR:  Carlkm 


Short-Term  Objectives 

Page  ^ 

1.  Ana:  (iiv)\  l/o/ii/ 

skills  10  tlk'4\wbd 

V  Preseiil  llehaviors:  Sir  ilh'  IPP  WoMm 

I  Objeciives 

\  Spmal  Malmals  and 
MdliiKls/Pymil  Adiviiii's 

().  Personls)  lli^|niiislbk* 

I  K^abluniCritma 

H. 

Iktin 

-Time  Line 
Review 

- 

Achii'vi'd 

•  {'lul     'si[k  ii  kit^^t  hull  \\lli'nn}ik'(l  !o 
iimi  iiiiliitiii  ii\\is!tifhi\  7/.M, 

IWi'fll  Will       mil  ilu'J\  ih- 

Hmt'  iMoi  luiil  piiWHi  lot 
firi', 

hnciii  (mJs  Mk  Ihnc 
uMhH  n\\mh  Mine  otkl 
poshkiM'hfic  iHliinmm  for 

im 

///) 

Hill) 

III) 

•  {  \iti  Will  hti  his  fci'i  dfhl  \m):  Ins  iimw 
whin  m'Jmfof  It!  swpy 

SlKIRT-rKHMOllJHTlVKS- 

1  \ri"r  1  mill* ill'  ihp  [lt*vt'l[)nmL'ni;il  [irt'j  from  iHluciiiion  (moior  l(innu;ii!i'  clc )  of  one  ol  llic  mwxy 
iicni  ms  iIilmIiIi.  sikiiI  services,  pareni  invoKvmcnt)  whiih  will  be  deiailed  on  ihis  page, 

lilt) 

1  lie 

III) 

r 

•  (u'l  n'-."  n/;ji  1/  hr^y  hi!  -xiik  hih 

2.  (ioal:  ( npv  the  annual  goal  lri)ni  ihe  cover  |\ige.  Have  a  ixigc  for  each  annual  goal.  If  ihcrc  are  nine 
annual  goals,  ilicrc  should  be  nine  |);iges  wiih  shnri-lcrni  ohjedives. 

nil) 

III) 

.1.  PriM'iil  lkha\iors:  LisiskilKihaiihe  child  has  already  acquired.  If  ihese  skills  arc  lisied  on  aiLichcd 
IPP  ^vorksliecis  ihc)  do  noi  need  in  he  lisied  here, 

*  (  .';/'       ^.'./^'^/  i"J       /'Hi/  H7//ll»ll/  fill/ 

4.  Objalivw:  ShorMerrn  obieciives  lhai  lead  to  the  aLvomplishineni  of  the  annual  giwl.  Wriic  ihe.se  ob- 
leciives  in  behavioral  lernis,  Provide  ;i  sequence  of  shorMcrm  objectives  lor  e^ich  annual  ^qaI. 

nil) 

III) 

V*  I  .r/  Will  hmn' iinJ  nHih  (i./(;/,i,r 

\  Spwial  Materials/Meihods/Parent  Aclivilies:  List  any  special  equipmeni,  reinforcemenior  (cach- 
ing lechniquc  thai  works  pariicularly  well  for  lhai  child  and  would  be  effective  in  mcetins  the  objective.  Ii 
IS  helpful,  bui  not  necessaf)',  lo  compleie  ihis  section  for  each  objective. 

III) 

«  (('/^i  iv/i/      (/mh/i  \im  Illinium}: 
/(Vf  .\/ii7i      Ihuulroilv  ilh. 

6.  Pirsi)ii(sl  rt'sponsibli:  Lisi  name(s)  of  those  who  will  be  primarily  responsible  foi  leaching/ c*irf)'ing 
OLii  cai'h  objecove;  loi  evample.  home  vhiinr,  nurse.  S[Xiech  therapist  parent 

III) 

5/ifJ 

•  ('(jf/     hup  f)/i  (MIC     i  suavssiw 

7.  t\alualion:  slate  how  each  objective  will  be  evalu.t , :    ';rvaiion,  posi-tcsi  daia  recording,  etc.)  and 
ihe  results  of  ihe  evaluation  if  criteria  for  acconiplishr;  \\\  v noi  nicL 

m 

5/j(J 

•  (V/  rt///  iwi/i  kuiwmls  on  ik  bdlotkv 

8,  lime  l.inu:  Suie  ihe  dale  when  the  pareni/child  kpw  work  on  the  objective,  ihe  date  when  progress 
will  bt^  reviewed^  and  ihe  dale  ihe  objective  is  accomplished, 

iin 

5/jH 
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INDIVIDUAL  PROCiRAM  PLAN  FOR:  Carl  Jims 


Slioil-Terai  Obje 


Page  i 


Ana:  liih  l/oinr 


m\:  (  mi  will  ihvh  likmil  skills  to  ilw  i  m  M. 


•  Ont  will  iiu  iihiia  smiijihi 
line  nil  rt\iucsi  .tViv. 


•  (\lfl  Will  ili!  (WMhI 
iifh  ifll  lnjiiiM,  j/.U. 


•  [\r'l  wilUiii  twf  y\in'k'  iiii 


S|,;iiiil  Maieriiils  mid 
Mi'lliiKls/Parnil  Actiutk^ 


I\}h'f}i  Will  ciifn  iiiii 
i}ai\iluli}il\  iiu'oniif}'^ 
III  w  fiiicfi  jin\, 
(Ml  of^jaaws) 


IVrsoiHs)  Risimihihli' 


lllhl  Ihifi'lU. 


Uiihkilk  mnw 

lllkklWS)  of  jhipcf  dihl 

tmmi  ol  iww. 


Imikilh  dljHnj\!oh\:m's\ 


Fvaliiatioii  Criloria 


l\u'{iiinXiifil)  iliiil}'. 
Ilntni'  muif  iramls 
Inisiiifw  ml  posi 
kisiiiiic. 


-  Time  Line  - 


im 


im 


/2//5 


ill) 


III) 


III) 
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iNDiVlDl'AL  FR(K;RAM  FLAN  FOR;  CtnUm", 


Page  i 


Area:  Cojifmc 


Presinl  Heluividrs:  Sir  IPP  \\'M\is  (Dm' 


Obji'Cliu'S 

0  Ciiilwiilfmhli  i  /()  /  (urn: 
j  tn  imc  nl^ji'iisj  when 

•  IV///  /)()//!/  /()  hiK  iifiii 
short  okri\  wlk'ii  mklh 
inmind  -^Wa- 

•  OulmiliinmiUibjccisim 

•  Cud  will  dm  0  ilmml 
//>!(' (ormh)  cormoj 
f/  v/i/a/r  ol  iHipCf  wiwii 
M  Ik 

•  Curl  Will  com  HI  <#'t  /.v  1/1 
mmiioii  Wa. 

•  C(ifl  Will  SiW^nr  or  pttiim 
bhkks  VI  kvtl\  ^\'hcii  iiskd 
>7.n, 

•  ( (/r/d/i()/n'(/ \t7i('.s  (;/(■()//• 
/iiV/i'J  I'  strokes  when 
iiskd  }lh 

•  lorl  Will  coinpkini  SIX  imv 
piirJc  wihii  iiskcil  wiihoiii 
ml  Oful  error,  JLh. 

•  Curl  will  tiQtw  objixts  as 
sdfiw  ml  (tij'jmu  when 
askeiL  ilk 


S\wC\{\\  \U\m\s  and 
Mi'lliiHls/Famit  Activities 


//()///('  yisf!  iimiics 
wIucIj  piift'fii  Will  i.m 
oil!  ihiih'  iKmiiiii^  10 ' 
wniioi  pkiii 
iMIobimrsj. 

(.'\('  hinukn  olmi\ 
loimj  ill  lime 


Person  Is)  Responsible 

//()/?/('  iismiiihlpimw 


DIM  piiiicnimis- 
^^niilmlly  iiKfiW 
(mpliwiliul  ihi\^n. 


IWhhlcii  piirJc  with 
liiri^c  phXiX  miiuilh' 
rediia'  plimaliiii 

Csc  Lvmioii  ol)jais 
fowhl  III  ik  home. 


Cm\:  { '(//'/  Will  iiiamc  iViiiimv  skills  lo  the '/  m  lc\d 


Fvaliiatinii  Criteria 

Piircnireimkikik 
Home  usihn  rmnds 
kselifie  otnl  posi 
kseke.  If  ol^jeam 
ore  iwi  oavtnplisM 
Inme  mm  will 
ewlmiemlpkifi 


-Time  Line 
lienin  Review 


im 
I  III) 


m 
III) 


III) 

III) 
III) 


)IMI 


m 
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INDlVlDliAl  PROGRAM  PLAN  FOR:  O^iw 

Wedives 


IV^i'ljl  liiliaunrs;  Vi  /77'  lt(i.^'-^//(r('l  ilr.:,i!r  // 


^  I'lu  lluii:i}!\iit'i'!iifi  i  0"! 
li'i  ii  ^  iLh  u\oiJ  ill  !ln' 
k  ik  nuulu'f  willuil  ^  {/(iiA 

I//  p!('\^'UlH^!i>!l  a!  niilh'fliils. 

•  uiil  uiiil  tniil\t' 

i^k  ■-;  ({unjifhiiof  pnniM 
//]('  liuniki. 

juuiiinhiu  wall  one  wnlwii 
(vnltrnk'i  Ifntn  CoontifHiliil. 

•  Piifi'fU  oihl  Ciumlnnilur  mil 
pliif}  m'liminnis  m'tiKiii 
i1iuiin\:  't  hm  Uhhl  i;/o///)v/ 
/()/•  K\id\  din  (»/  (/  iw'o  mi 

jk'rUhl. 

•  l\ncni  Will  pfouih'  imih' 

will}  c/ir  flU!(iil(W\  fllCiil 


Special  Malirials  ami 
MitliDils/Parnil  AdiMtii's 

/()  ,S  ,  '.inipliiii!  Jiiiin\; 


Person (s)  R};sp(insil)lo 


(  \H\hhlilllU 


OiwyCniiniilinwiplikls 


Ihirciii  uinl  Cmilmior 


['.valiialion  Criloria 


.'Ipjuiinimil  inihh' 


Meals  pkiniii'il 


Ihwilic  nmd 
nii'dlsmed 


-  Tiiiii'  Lino  — 


Benin 


//// 


Review 


nil) 


III!) 


m 


m 


iiijii 


Achieved 
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INDIVIDUAL  PROGRAM  PLAN  FOR:  Cmlhrn 

Sliort-TeriH  Objectives 


Page  1. 


I'rtsi'iit  lli'li;ui(ifs: 


(ioal: 


Ohjoctivi'S  I 

! 

//{ •(////]  Cuh'Sci'ilv  I 

0  Ik  Ili'iilililSiiiii'm  i'oof 
fliimioi  (]/!(/  piin'tii  H'f//  ki  i 
///('  IWiiltll  aliv  IhVils  ol  ik  I 

hifiiih  (iiui  iomic  (//^vo-  1 

i 

/kv  /.  I 

i 
1 

I 

/)r  /^!('  llciil(hl)luii'iim 
(mlmm.  ilk'  jHirnii  will 
mk(  iipimtiim'iii  n/f/i 
plnsKkiii  \iiilm  hl(i\i 

0  Jk  iHiirtu  H'f//  Ucp  the 
nmliail  upinnniinnu  with 
one  mien  fenimler  from 
HIS  Ciumlimior. 

•  fill'  piiretil  will  /(j//(^H' 
tluou\;l}  on  reimtneihkh 
iiim  fmni  ineikvi  tippoin'r 
fnenis  us  spafied  dud  wuh- 


Special  Materials  and 


1  imm(W\  Ri  Mwie 
l)it[\h>n 


■  TiiiR'  Liiii'  ~ 

Porsoii(s)  kcspoiisible 

F.valiialioii  Crileria 

Reviow 

Ik'i^iii 

Acliii'ved 

Piin'ni  mlCoonliiiim 

I 

iistamplek' 

mil) 

//// 

i 

Piiieni 

^ppoimieiii  mule 

urn 

.  nil) 

hieni 

.'IppoimwHi  kep! 

nil) 

III) 

Piifeiit 

liL'Conl  of 

III) 

III) 

moinm'inhiiioiu 
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Summary 

Each  pan  of  ih'e  Individual  Program  P 
is  illustrated  on  Carfs  completed  IPP.  1 
prcx^ess  suggested  for  developing  the  IPP 
children  with  special  needs  includes  th 
steps:  (1)  preparation,  (2)  planning  nieeti 
(3)  conference.  The  objectives  for  the  pi: 
ning  meeting  include  summarizing  the  chil 
strengths  and  needs,  formulating  the  chil 
current  level  of  functioning  and  establish 
annual  goals  for  the  child  and  parent.  The  1 
is  completed  at  a  conference;  short-term  < 
jectives,  materials  and  teaching  techniqi 
are  developed  for  each  annual  goal.  Part 
pants  at  the  conference  and  planning  meet 
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Summary 


Each  pari  of  th'e  Individual  Program  Plan 
is  illustraied  on  Carfs  completed  IPP.  The 
prcx^ess  suggested  for  developing  the  IPP  lor 
children  with  special  needs  includes  three 
steps:  (1)  preparation,  (2)  planning  meeting, 
(3)  conference.  The  objectives  for  the  plan- 
ning meeting  include  summarizing  the  child's 
strengths  and  needs,  formulating  the  child's 
current  level  of  functioning  and  establishing 
annual  goals  for  the  child  and  parent.  The  IPP 
is  completed  at  a  conference;  short-term  ob- 
jectives, materials  and  teaching  techniques 
are  developed  for  each  annual  goal.  Partici- 
pants at  the  conference  and  planning  meeting 


include  parents,  home  visitor.  Handicap 
Coordinator  and  other  individuals  who  have 
knowledge  about  the  child  and  family.  The 
Individual  Program  Plan  is  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  which  includes  program  objectives 
for  ail  developmental  areas  in  the  education 
component  and  also  in  the  other  important 
component  areas.  This  plan  gives  the  home 
visitor  a  concise  picture  of  where  the  child 
''is''  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  also  aids 
in  planning  activities  for  the  child  and  parent 
which  will  lead  to  attainment  of  goals.  Finally, 
it  helps  the  home  visitor  and  component  stalT 
to  address  the  expressed  needs  of  the  family 
and  to  evaluate  progress  toward  meeting 
those  needs. 
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ir you've  ever  moved  from  one  town  to 
another,  you  know  how  hard  a  transition  can 
be.  Going  from  a  familiar,  comfortable  en- 
vironment inio  a  strange,  new  one  ain  be  un- 
settling. Think  of  it:  new  people  to  meei,  new 
surroundings  to  become  familiar  with,  a  new 
routine  lo  get  used  to  and  so  forth.  Some- 
times it  seems  ihai  your  old  ways  of  behaving 
just  don' I  til  inio  ihe  new  surroundings. 

Moving  can  be  even  more  difTicult  if 
someop'^  close  lo  you  will  not  be  going  with 
you.  Perhaps  youMl  be  leaving  your  parents  or 
other  close  relatives  behind,  which  will  proba- 
•bly  make  you  feel  a  bit  sad  and  less  secure 
about  the  move. 

'hildreii  have  the  same  feelings  when 
they  move  from  one  place  or  program  to 
another  They  feel  unsure  of  themselves. 
They  ma\'  not  know  how  to  behave  in  the 
new  program.  Perhaps  they  are  a  little  anxious 
or  tearful  and  have  trouble  making  new 
triends.  They  probably  wish  their  mom  and 
home  visitor  were  with  them. 


A  transition  is  usually  harder  for  handi- 
capped children.  They  may  have  fewer  skills 
to  cope  with  the  move  than  would  a  non- 
handicapped  child.  Providing  a  successful 
transition  for  a  handicapped  child  from  a 
home-based  program  to  another  program 
cannot  be  left  lo  chance.  A  lot  of  planning  and 
groundwork  must  be  done  to  ensure  a  suc- 
cessful transition  for  everyone  —  child, 
parents  a.  id  teachers.  Without  this,  much  of 
the  success  you  worked  so  Ykid  for  njay  be 
threatened  or  lost.  Plan  the" '  ir  isition 
caretully  and  help  the  child  a':ong  the  way. 
Some  of  the  questions  you  should  consider 
are  the  lOllowing: 


«  When  is  the  child  ready  for  a  transition? 
o  What  records  should  go  with  the  child'? 

9  Wliat  can  1  do  to  help  make  the  transition 
easier? 

•  Mow  can  1  ensure  continued  parent  in- 
volvement? 
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When  Is  The  Child  Ready 
For  A  Fransition? 

hcciding  \shcii  a  !kuii1il.i[)[)'Ji!  child  is 
rcad>  \nv  a  ccnicr- ixised  proui'tini  noi  al- 
uavs  ail  ci\sy  task  You  need  U)  know  when 
(he  child  will  protii  more  from  a  program 
olher  ihan  ihe  huinc-based  (  plion.  ()t*len  tlie 
inTormaiion  you  would  use  lo  make  ihis  deci- 
sion depends  on  die  olher  programs  avaikible 
lo  ihe  child.  Vou  may  need  lo  consider  which 
(»l  sc\cral  ccnicr-bascd  programs  would  besi 
nice!  ilie  child's  needs.  Your  iransiiional  pro- 
gram (hen  needs  lo  be  carefully  planned  and 
carried  oui.  l  or  example,  a  handicapped  child 
may  be  eligible  lor  several  cenier-based 
preschool  programs  such  as  Mead  Siari,  public 
school  or  a  privaie  agency  program.  Many 
difVereni  taciors  need  lo  be  considered  in 
deciding  if  ihe  child  is  ready,  and  for  which 
program.  Occasionally  one  facior  will  suggesi 
ihe  child  is  read\'  IV)r  a  transition  and  another 
one  will  suggest  he  or  she  is  not  ready.  Most 
imporiani,  however,  should  be  the  needs  of 
the  child.  If  a  child's  needs  can  be  better 
served  in  a  dilTereni  program;  then  you 
should  attempt  to  place  iie  child  'here.  Some 
factors  to  consider  in  making  this  decision  in- 
clude the  following: 

I.  Imitative  Skills 

hiiitative  skills  are  the  ability  to  cop\'  the 
example  of  olher  people.  To  benefit  from  a 
center-based  program,  imitative  skills  are 
almost  a  necessity.  For  very  young  children, 
imitative  skills  are  shown  in  playing  pat-a- 
cake  or  peek-a-boo.  Older  children  imitate 
the  examples  ot*  their  parents  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  try  to  play  with  i(\vs 
like  the  older  children  or  waik  like  iheir 
mother  or  lather.  Children  can  learn  . much 
through  imitating  olher  people. 

.A  big  advaiiiage  of  a  mainsircamcd, 
center-based  placement  is  the  opportuniis'  for 
the  handicapped  child  to  le^irn  from  nc^  v 
handicapped  peers.  If  the  handicapped  child 


does  not  have  basic  imitative  skills,  then  this 
advantage  for  mainstreaming  docs  not  apply, 
()b\iously,  leaching  imitative  skills  is  impor- 
icmi.  This  might  hesi  be  done  in  the  home 
unli  ihc  pctreni  as  the  leacher.  The  parent  can 
[^toi"n|M  and  reinforce  imitation  in  natural 
Mluadons  iliroughoui  the  day.  'I'hese  .same 
imi(c{ii\e  skills  can  be  taught  in  the  center,  but 
(lie  consistency  of  the  parent's  involvement 
makes  liome  visits  a  more  attractive  alterna- 
(ivc.  l-ortunately,  most  handicapped  children 
have  de\'eloped  imitative  skills  by  three  years 
of  age.  If  so,  the\"  are  good  candidates  for  a 
mainstreamed  setting  if  other  factors  are  also 
positive. 

2.  Nature  of  IPP  Objectives 

.A  second  important  issue  is  the  nature  of 
the  program  objectives  for  the  parent  and 
child.  Where  a  highly  individualized  program 
is  needed  for  ihe  child  and  parent,  the  home- 
based  option  besi  meets  this  need.  This  is 
especially  true  when  meeting  the  parent's 
needs  would  significantly  help  the  child. 
However,  when  most  of  the  child's  objectives 
could  be  taught  just  cis  well  in  the  center  and 
the  parent's  help  could  be  continued  another 
way,  ihcfn  the  child  may  be  better  otT  in  the 
center. 

Consider  the  ca.se  of  a  child  with  severe 
behavior  problems  enrolled  in  a  home-based 
program  for  a  year.  Most  of  the  behavior 
problems  were  cleiired  up  by  helping  the 
parent  become  a  better  manager  and  teacher 
of  child  behavior.  Because  both  the  parent 
and  child  showed  good  improvement,  it  was 
decided  to  have  the  child  attend  a  center- 
ba.sed  program.  The  child's  olher  develop- 
mental skills  were  taught  just  as  easily  in  the 
center.  .Also,  having  the  child  play  and 
cooperate  with  olher  children  helped  the 
chikfs  Social  de\elopment.  The  parent  eon- 
linued  working  ai  home  on  the  behavior 
problems  and  was  involved  in  the  center  ae- 
liviiies  as  well. 
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For  another  child,  you  might  decide  to 
continue  with  the  home-based  option  because 
the  child's  behavior  problems  at  home  are 
siill  severe,  h  is  also  important  to  develop  the 
child's  social  ski!^  with  other  adults  and 
children.  Therefoic,  the  primary  objectives 
are  carried  out  in  the  home  and  the  child  also 
attends  the  center  once  or  twice  a  week  for 
S()ciali/ati(ui. 

3.  Nature  of  Receiving  Program 

Another  factor  to  consider  in  dc.ciding 
'Meatliiiess''  is  the  type  of  program  in  which 
ihc  child  would  be  placed.  Many  [people  argue 
iluii  the  chikl\s  needs  should  be  the  only  fac- 
tor lo  consider  in  ifitegraiing  a  handicapped 
child.  To  them  this  means  ihai  if  il^e  child  is 
ready,  then  the  placement  should  be  made 
whether  the  receiving  program  is  ready  or 
not. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  view  ignores  some 
practical  considerations.  Among  these  are: 

^  The  receiving  teacher's  attitude  toward  ac- 
cepting handicapped  children. 

«  The  potential  for  individualized  instruc- 
tion. 

«  The  potential  for  modifying  the  current 
program  curriculum. 

®  The  potential  for  modifying  ihe  room  ar- 
rangement. 

©  The  skills  the  handicapped  child  might 
need  to  "survive''  in  the  new  placement. 

Realistic  compromises  might  be  required 
for  the  sake  of  the  child.  If  the  receiving 
teacher  is  not  happy  about  having  the  handi- 
capped child  in  the  program,  he  or  she  may 
need  extra  help  at  first.  You  might  want  to 
gradually  introduce  the  handicapped  child 
into  the  program  and  give  the  new  teacher 
help  with  the  child.  Sometimes  the  attitude  of 
the  receiving  teiicher  might  be  so  bad  that  you 
will  want  to*  reconsider  making  the  move.  It 
may  not  be  in  the  child's  besi  interests.  For- 
tunately this  is  rare,  but  it  can  happen.  Be  sure 
to  talk  with  the  new  teacher  before  you  make 
a  transition. 


You  should  also  consider  the  potential 
for  individualized  instruction  in  the  new  pro- 
gram. Handicapped  children  often  require 
more  help  than  other  children  in  completing 
tasks.  A  structured,  individualized  approach 
is  often  needed.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
benefit  from  group  instruction.  The 
teacher/child  ratio  may  be  an  important  fac- 
tor, as  would  be  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
group  versus  individual  activities.  If  all  the^ 
time  is  spent  in  1  Tge  group  activities,  then  the 
individual  needs  of  the  handicapped  child 
may  be  lost  in  the  process.  This  would  be 
more  likely  to  occur  if  there  are  only  a  few 
aduas  in  the  center. 


To  successl'ully  inicgraic  a  handicapped 
child,  some  changes  may  also  be  needed  in 
the  center's  curriculum  or  room  arrange- 
ment. The  IPP  that 'you  have  been 
working  iVom  should  pro\'ide  ihc  new  teacher 
wiih  specific  curnculuni  obiccnves  for  the 
ciiild.  Vou  'should  discuss  ihcse  orjjeci!\cs 
wuh  the  teacher  prior  to  placement  so  that 
you  can  help  make  changes  in  ihe  curriculum. 
Usually  this  will  mean  that  Ihe  teacher  will 
ha\'e  to  ''scale  dowiV'  the  curriculum  objec- 
tives and  aciiviiies  through  task  analysis  (see 
.ApiKMidix  II).  it  may  also  mean  that  special 
materials  will  be  needed  to  teach  the  child  or 
thai  S(  Mie  changes  will  be  needed  in  the  room 
arrangement,  l  liis  may  be  needed  it"  the  child 
is  in  a  wheelchair  or  needs  oi!  :r  special  adap- 
ti\  e  equipment.  All  ol'  these  things  should  be 
considered  and  discussed  prior  to  placement. 
Being  fully  informed  will  help  ever>one  make 
the  right  decision  for  the  child. 

l-inally,  you  should  consider  certain 
developmental  or  group  adaptation  skills  the 
handicapped  child  may  need  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  center  program.  These  are  .skills 
which  the  child  needs  to  participate  in  a  group 
setting  where  one-to-one  attention  will  not  al- 
ways be  available.  A  lack  of  these  skills  points 
to  a  child  as  being  ^^different".  It  can  hurt 
the  teacher-child  relationship  and  put  the 
child's  c(^ntinued  placement  at  risk.  Kxamples 
oi  important  developmental  skills  for 
classroom  participation  include: 

®  Follows  a  simple  command. 

•  Has  basic  dressing/undressing  skills. 

•  Takes  care  of  own  toileting  needs. 

•  Attends  to  a  task  at  le.  -i  brielly  (5  to  10 
'  minutes). 

©  Works  with  more  than  one  adult. 

o  Sits  siill  in  group  situation. 

©  Plays  and  w^orks  independent  1\". 

•  Takes  turns  in  simple  games. 

®  Raises  hand  or  gets  teacher's  attention 

when  necessiiry. 

®  Moves  ihrough  routine  changes  without 

difficulty. 
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These  are  Just  some  of  the  skills  needed 
for  a  child  to  'M)lend  in"  with  the  other 
children  in  the  classroiim.  These  skills  will 
dilVer  from  teacher  to  teacher  depending  upon 
:he  ciiild/icacher  ratio  and  normal  routine 
followed  in  (he  classroom,  ll  is  a  ^mkk!  idea  lor 
\oM  [i)  lalk  Willi  ihc  rccciMUg  iciciicr  lo  fiiui 
out  what  skills  will  he  necdeci.  Yoli  can  then 
help  case  the  transition  by: 

^  Making  some  of  these  needed  skills  pro- 
gram ohjectivcs  while  the  child  is  still  in 
\-()ur  program 

o  Telling  the  new  teacher  how  the  child 
could  he  managed  in  the  neNv  program 
even  though  he  or  she  doesn't  yet  have 
the  skill. 

I'ogether  v'ou  and  the  receiving  teacher 
can  develop  a  plan  which  states  the  skills  the 
child  needs  to  develop  prior  to  making  a  tran- 
sition. This  plan  can  also  suggest  how  the 
child  will  be  mainstreamed  in  the  center: 

^  During  what  activities  will  the  child  receive 

individual  attention'.^ 
®  How  will  the  child  participate  in  small 

groups? 

•  When  will  the  child  receive  instruction  on 
IPP  objectives? 

Be  careful  not  to  be  overly  concerned 
with  ''kindergarten  readiness"  skills  such  as 
counting  rote  to  ten,  saying  the  alphabet, 
knowing  one's  address  and  so  forth.  Some 
parents  and  teachers  consider  the.se  skills  as 
^' markers"  which  suggest  a  child  iS:'' ready" 
for  a  public  school  program.  With  handi- 
capped children,  you  could  easily  fall  int(^  the 
trap  of  attempting  to  teach  the  child  skills 
beyond  his  or  her  developmental  level.  These 
skills  may  have  no  use  for  the  child  and  would 
soon  be  forgotten.  The  skills  neces.sary  for 
classroom  participation  may  be  needed  for  the 
child  to  stay  in  the  center,  but  otherwise  you 
should  stick  to  the  child's  developmental 
needs  to  determine  your  IPP  for  the  child, 
f-ocusing  too  much  attention  on  supposed 
'^kindergiirten  readiness"  skills  may  steal 
time  and  etlbrt  from  the  child's  :eal  needs. 
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What  Records  Should  Go 
With  The  Child? 

An  in;p(>ri::iii  pan  of  ihc  iraiiMiitin  pro- 
cess is  ihe  irun^"'cr  <>t  appropriaie  records. 
Make  sure  i^ie  child's  new  teacher  gels  all 
necessary  inforrnaiion.  This  can  save  the 
recci\inti  (cache r,  child  and  ixirems  a  Im  of 
prohiems  I  he  fiew  leachei  can  iiuickl\  he  iiv 
iroUuced  to  ihc  child's  backuround  informa- 
iion.  especially  specitir  iniormation  on  ihe 
cliilcfs  eduCciMonal  needs  and  sirengihs.  This 
will  help  in  ihe  planning  aiid  ;nsiruciion  :or 
Ihe  cliild  and  uv()id  vzi\injL5  ihe  child  lasks 
which  are  too  eas\'  or  loo  hard.  When  the  ap- 
propriate records  have  been  iranslcrred.  ihe 
reced  ing  program  siaH"  wUl  not  ha\e  to  ask 
Ihe  parcPitS  question^  ihc>'  have  already 
answered-  This  s;ives  time  and  helps  create 
gotx]  will  beiween  the  parenrs  and  agenc\- 
stalT 

The  home  visitor  will  have  a  wealth  oi* 
inibrmaiion  regarding  thie  child's  instrucuonal 
prcwain,  w  hich  will  be  extremely  valuable  to 
4he-  vVH^^r-ha>eti-tcntc^hcrr-T^^e-inrt:^.  i ^ritinn 
should  be  included  in  wriuen  form  and  sent 
along  w  ith  the  child's  confidential  record  Bet- 
ter vet.  ihe  information  could  be  writier:  and 
discussed  with  the  receiving  teacher  during  a 
meeting,  which  includes  the  chikfs  parents. 
This  type  of  meeting  allows  the  parent  and 
receiving  teacher  au  (jppt.Ttuniiy  to  get  to 
know  one  another.  It  also  provides  much 
more  useful  inf()rmation  than  that  provided 
through  written  reports,  ll' you  have  used  a 
behavi.>ral  checklist  .oth  the  child,  it  is 
helpful  10  go  over  this  with  the  new  teacher. 
[)erhaps  giving  him  or  her  a  copv. 


Whicn  a  child  is  :ransferr...d  from  a 
home-b<{.^e(J  option  lo  a  center-based  [^:'(^ 
gram  vvulim  ilead  Sian,  ihe  imnsfer  of 
records  v.ill  be  completed  easilv  The  confi- 
deniK!*  records  -ihould  noi  have  lo  be  moved 
and  V. /il  Slay  m  the  central  oiTice.  Head  Start 
[^oiu:-  does  noi  allow  a-. .ess  of  ;:(.'nndential 
records  lo  some  jx^ople  wif.hin  the  agency.  If 
conf.dential  records  do  need  to  be  iransferred 
\siiliin  iL\id  Siari.  .mi  adminisiraior,  .^^uch  as 
the  ilandiaip  Coordinator  will  arrange  it. 

V\'lien  a  child  is  lo  be  iransferred  lo  a 
program  not  administered  by  Me;':d  Start, 
parenis  musf.  give  p^-rmisston  prior  to  a 
rel'^ase  of^  r~:^-  ords.  C^jn/ldeniiahiy  must  be 
enso.rod  and  the  iev\)rds  should  not  be  given 
to  another  agency  witfiout  mis  signed  permis- 
sion. HoiTie  visitors  ccm  easiiy  get  the  signed 
[vrmission,  by  explaining  lo  the  parents  the 
reasor^.s  s  jr  transferring  lecords  and  discuss- 
ing which  mformyiion  would  be  released. 
Have  forms  ready  for  the  parent  to  sign  stat- 
uig  A  hich  records  v/i'ii  be  sent  and  to  whom. 
Your  gLTOundwork-cari  sav..^  <he  receiving  pro- 
gj'arn's  adminisiratt?rs  much  time  and  trou- 
ble: Keaniis^wlrlclT  afe'Tv  pically  sent  include: 

®  Progress  Report 

®  Individual  Program  Plan 

®  Specialist's  Reports 

®  Behavioral  Checklists 

©  Hailth  Records 


Other  helpful  information  for  the  receiv- 
ing teacher  should  also  be  sent.  A  .sample 
Progress  Report  (Figure  1)  and  a  sample 
Release  of  Information  Form  (Figure  2)  are 
included  on  the  following  pages  for  your  in- 
spection. As  you  can  see,  the  kinds  of  infor- 
mation included  on  the  Progress  Report 
would  be  extremely  help-ul  for  any  teacher  in 
working  with  a  new  child. 
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Early  Childhood  Progress  Report 


Chiiu  ^  Name   


Parem's  Name 


Binhdaie 


Address 


School 


Phone  Number 


Kepi)ricr 


Reporter's  Position 


L  l*R()(iRESS  REPORT:  Child  can,  upon  request,  easily  [x^r^orm  the  following  aciivities: 

A.  Cognitive  Skills: 

B.  Motor  Skills: 

C.  Language  Skills: 

^  I).  S(v  .ili/aiion  Skills: 
l^,  Sell-FIelp„Skilis: 

Fl.  KMKR(;iN(;  SKILLS:  The  next  aciivities  the  c/ald  should  be  able  to  learn  /.c 

A.  Cognitive  Skills: 

B.  Motor  Skills: 

C.  Language  Skills: 

1).  Sociaii/atioi^i  '  .^»ils: 
i:   Seii'Help  Skills: 

III.  PR0(;RAM  FINDIN(;S:  How  docs  the  child  learn  best'? 
A,  Areas  ol' Strength  ^ 

IL  .Areas  ol'  Weakness 

C.  Meaning; u!  Reinforeement 

IV.  PROCiRAM  RECO.MMENDATiCNS: 

V.  SUGGESTED  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT: 


/!PLE 


RELEASE  OF  INFORMATION  FORM 


gi\c  |x:rmis>it>n  \\)v  ihe 
»  release: 


aboul  my  child 
U)  

al    


{^hiUlA  name) 


MUinic  ol'  |x:rs{in  and  ihat  pcrs^wi  -  agency) 


(full  a:.K^:"ess  of  ihai  agcncN 


This  permission  is  given  t)nl\  tor  the  toll;  wing  dales: 


1  understand  thai  1  have  die  ngbJ.  lo  view  all  of  these  records  and  to  obtain  copies 
of  them  if  1  so  desire. 


Signed  ■ 

Witness 

Date 


I  parent  <  H'  guardian) 


i  name  n!  \muv.;s^) 
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What  Can  I  Do  To  Help 
Make  The  Transition 
Easier? 

I^roMduiu  iiii  cilOviiNc  iraivMih-  i  lav  ihc 
handicapped  child  may  require  special  steps  or 
supports.  Transferring  records  and  meeting 
wiih  the  receiv  ing  prc^grani  siaH'are  necessar\- 
sieps,  but  ihe>  nKi>  luu  he  cni)Ui'h.  Addi- 
tional strategies  mav  be  needed,  even  ih')ugh 
you  ct>u!d  be  limited  in  uhai  vou  can  do  by 
(he  aniouni  and  kind  o\'  resouiv-js  available. 
Consider  the  following  steps  in  planning  for 
transiuon: 


1-  Know  Your  ComniuiHty's 
Resources 

-Without  being  iniornied  ab()Ui  the 
possible  placements  tliat  c:  ist  for  handi- 
capped children  in  yt^ur  coiTimariity.TOU 
could  easiK  mi.s.s  ttn  opportunity  to  in- 
tegrate the  child  on  n  Juil  or  part- time 
basis.  Being  intormed  also  helps  you 
make  better  placement  recommenda- 
lions.  Some  center-based  programs  are 
olVered  by  the  public  schools,  others  by 
private  or  communuy  agencies  serving 
I.  c  handicapped.  Recreational  programs 
flight  be  olTered  by  city,  county  or  state 
agencies.  Your  1  landicap  Coordinator 
could  arrange  Ibr  hc:n.e  visitors  to  visit  a 
community  program  serving  handi- 
capped children.  Later  each  home  visitor 
ccwild  report  the  ^isit  to  the  group  ai  a 
stair  meeting.  A  list  of  these  agencies 
C'Uild  then  be  made  along  with  their  im- 
portant characteristics.  This  would  serve 
as  an  important  reference  for  the  Handi- 
cap Coordifiatpr  afid  home  visitors  to  use 
when  considering  a  transition.  Some 
things  to  look  for  when  you  visit  a  pro- 
gram include  the  following: 


^  SmH  u)  child  ratio 
^    Xniouni  o!" one't(.)'<  ^ne  leachmg  iin)c 
^  Amoun!  ;   small  group,  large  group 
lime 

©  Amouni  of  struciurec:  or 
unstructured  time  _ 

®  Beha\  ior  management  tec!iniques 
used 

^  Pareni  ,  irticipation  in  program 
®  S{)eciai  ^Cl  \  iccn  available  and  used 
®    assessment  de\  ices  and  progress 

rei^'v)ris  used 
©  Skills  emphasized  in  the  program 

(e.g.,  language,  motor,  cognitive, 

etc) 

Pay  attention  to  these  prograr 
characterisiics  during  your  visit;  you  wi 
then  have  important  information  to  re 
port  to  the  group. 

2.  Discuss  Possible  Chan^ 
vVith  Handicap  Goordinator 

The  initial  step  in  planning  for 
iransition  is  to  discuss  the  idea  with  th 
llaiidicap  Coordinator  or  othei-  perso 
who  serves  that  function  in  your  agenc> 
Be  ready  to  give  the  pros  and  cons  of 
program  change  for  the  child.  Remem 
ber.  you  know  the  child's  progress  bette 
than  the  coordinator,  but  the  coordinato 
can  help  in  deciding  whether  there  is 
g(M>d  match  between  the  new  prograr 
and  the  child's  needs,  .Again,  this  shoul 
he  a  fairly  informal  discussion.  Keep  ih 
focus  on  what  is  best  for  the  child. 

3.  Discuss  Possible 

F'  icement  With  Parents 

The  parent  is  a  partner  in  any  deci 
sion  made  regarding  the  child's  prograir 
Discuss  the  idea  of  making  a  transitio 
with  the  parents.  This  can  be  done  infoi 
mally  during  your  home  visits,  [>erhap 
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when  going  over  :.hc  ehiid's  progress 
s'nce  the  beginning  of  ihe  year.  This  Mis- 
ai .  H>n  should  heip  you  gel  some  idea  of 
how  'ihe  pi) rents  would  feel  about  the 
child  b.  ii.g  transferred  to  a  new  program. 
Tell  triei.-i  why  you  think  a  change  would 
be  in  the  hild*s  best  interests.  Give  the 
parents  some  idea  of  what  the  new  pro- 
gram is  like  and  how  you  feel  their  child 
would  fii  in.  No  decision  needs  to  be 
reiiched  at  this  point.  Just  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  transition  ana  get  the 
parents*  permission  to  explore  the 
possibility  further. 


,  vleei  With  The  Parents 
And  Handicap  Coordinator 

After  your  individual  discussions 
with  the  Handicap  Coordinator  ana 
parents,  a  conference  should  be  held  to 
further  discuss  a  possible  program 
change.  Ideas  for  the  transition  might 
come  from  this  meeting.  Some  of  these 
ideas  could  be  used  on  a  trial  basis  prior 
10  making  a  formal  decision'  regarding 
program  change.  Testing  some  of  the 
ideas  ahead  of  time  could  help  ease  the 
transition  for  the  child.  For  example,  you 
might  want  to  work  on  some  of  the 
developmental"  skills  "  that  would  be 
needed  by  the  child  in  the  center  prch 
gram.  You  could  use  a  cluster  experience 
to  evaluate  these  responses  and  teach 
those  the  child  needs  to  learn. 


5.  Parent   \  isits  Receivinu 

[ielore  a  formal  decision  i-.  m.Ale 
regarding  iransfcrnng  Uic  cliiki  lu  a 
ccntcr-bascd  i^r'  >).'r:uii.  ':C  parciils 
slvaild  \isii  ihe  c  hccie  con- 

sidered. This  IS  \ery  :.  .Mpful  i!  u...;  parents 
arc  worried  about  whei;  r  or  nc)i  iheir 
child  should  attend  a  classrooui  program 
ny  about  li  ■  kind  o|  classroom  il  is.  Ar- 
range for  ihc  ^i^ii  and  !r\  lo  no  \ci!h  ihe 
parents  on  :hc  Msii.  Sliare  >'our  thoughts 
^vuh  the  parci^'s  regarding  how  the  child 
uould  tit  into  i;ie  prc^g^mi.  You  miglit 
hcip'  ihe  parents  be  better  ohser\ers  by 
ilrsi  suggesting  wliai  lo  U^nK  lor  (see  i 
abo\c). 

6.  (  lassroom  Teacher  Makes 
Home  Visit (s) 

Another  possu;i!ity  is  to  ha\e  the 
reeei\  ing  teacher  go  with  you  on  a  home 
\  isii  before  placing  the  child  in  the  center 
"pfogrun!  Several  advantages  :i  -r^^:^'.':.' 
©The  receding  teacher  'Xin  :jb<'.-rv  ;  .b.e 
child  in  comfortable  surrounih  ..nd 
uei  a  better  ide^i  of  what  0"''      >'  :"an 
do- 

The  teacher  can  obser\'c.  the  levei  of 
parental  involvement,  including  the 
parent^s  teaching  skills. 

®The  recei\  ing  teacher  can  also  obser\  e 
the  home  resources  and  limitation.^, 
which  will  help  'm  or  her  decide  how 
the  family  can  c^intinue  their  inN'olve- 
mem  with  ih.o  child. 

^The  visit  shuuk^  be  presented  'j  the 
parent  a.nd  child  a.;  a  *^get  acquainted'' 
\'isit.  The  Iionu.  \\  nor  might  ask  the 
parent  and  ch.'/  '.o  sho\N  some  of  the 
tasks  or  skills  that  lUey  ha\  o  been  suc- 
cessful with.  This  allows  the  child  to 
".^how  oif^  a  little  bit.  It  can  also 
prompt  positive  reinforcement  from 
the  receiving  teacher,  thus  setting  the 
stage  for  a  good  relationship. 


7,  Child  V  Isits  Classroom 
Prior  Ti)  I^iaci  ment 

As  an  iniroduciion  to  ihe  center 
program.  siafV  and  children,  it  is  helpful 
tor  the  child  to  visit  the  classroom  with 
the  parents  and  home  visitor,  lojally, 
this  should  happen  after  the  cki.ssroom 
teacher  visits  the  home.  Then,  at  least 
the  child  wc)uld  ha\  e  met  'he  teacher  and 
ha\'e  had  some  posiii\c  interaction  wiih 
hmi  or  her.  Try  to  keep  ihe  \'isit  casual. 
Too  much  prepar;ui(^n  might  frighten  the 
child.  Simply  tell  the  child  that  you  are 
going  to  \'isit  a  classroom  where  there  are 
some  other  children.  Plan  a  fun  activity 
at  is  geared  toward  the  child's  level. 
Choose  something  the  child  can  do  with 
ot!  jcr  children  like  sharing  a  snack,  doing 
a:,  irt  or'^/c  or  singing  a  song.  Also,  try 
'a'-  kocp  iv'L^  visit  short  so  the  child  does 
no'  '.v-.e  i;  .crest.  L  verlapping  with  snack 
I'^WrAd  ho  a  good  idea;  this  allows 
V  ^  w  see  the  child  in  a  social  situation. 
It  also  should  reiiiforcihg  td  the 

child! 

8.  Home  Visitor  Helps  in 
The  Classroom 

Your  presence  in  the  ela.ssroom  may 
be  needed  for  a  while  to  help  the  transi- 
tion of  the  handicapped  child.  This  could 
help  ease  the  proce.ss  for  everyone  — 
chikf  parent  and  receiving  teacher.  The 
security  of  having  a  trusted  adult  in  a 
.irange,  new  environment  will  reassure 
the  parent  and  child.  Also,  you  can  work 
with  the  handicapped  child  in  the  center. 
You  can  show  the  center  statT  which 
•  techniques  work  best  with  the  child  and 
help  ihci.  nteract.  Gradually  your  pres- 
ence can  be  faded  out  when  the  child  is 
fully  integrated  in  the  center.  Better  yet, 
Ihe  parent  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
home  visitor's  function  by  helping  the 
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center  stall  work  wiili  his  or  her  haiuli- 
capped  child.  This  can  be  very  reminrc- 
jne  lo  dv.*  parenis.  it  alh  •\vs  them  to  show 
^o!V]c  ihe  ini(")orlani  icachu^e  skills 
learned  m  die  hoinc-bjsed  |Trograni. 
This  ^houid  vilso  help  io  keep  die  (xireni 
invoKed  in  die  child's  [Moeram,  eidier 
volunteering  m  the  eenier  or  helping  the 
child  at  home. 


Kfirolinieiil  In  f  TVi> 

Son\e  handicap|x:d  children  can  be 
helped  best  by  being  enrolled  in  h  me- 
hased  :ind  center-based  prourams  ai  the 
same  time.  This  strategy  has  worker  .1 
lor  many  handicapped  children.  It  oilL-rs 
the  opportuniix'  for  the  child  to  learn  die 
needed  socialization  and  group  adapta- 
tion skills  from  the  center  program, 
while  still  receiving  individualized 
de\:e!(nimen.ial.s^ 

tor  and  parent.  This  strategy  can  rapidly 
increase  the  child's  development  in  a 
number  of  areas.  As  the  child  adapts  to 
die  group  situation,  he  or  she  spends 
more  time  in  the  classroom.  Later,  home 
visits  can  be  reduced  from  weekly  visits 
to  ev  ery  other  week,  and  gradually  elimi- 
nated. How  fast  home  visits  can  be 
rediuced  depends  upon  the  needs  of  the 
child. 

Enrollment  in  both  programs  can  be 
used  by  many  Head  Stan  programs  that 
otTer  both  home-based  and  cenici-based 
services.  Where  two  ditVereni  '  'ichers 
are  invoK'ed.  close  cooperatuai  and  com- 
munication is  essential  for  an  etTective 
transition.  This  is  true. whether  both  pro- 
grams are  o^xirated  by  Head  Start,  or  by 
Head  Start  and  some  other  agency.  In 
Head  Start  programs  that  have  a  varia- 
tion in  center  attendance  option,  the 
teiicher  in  the  center  and  home  program 


ma\  be  die  sa  ne  person.  In  ^uch  situa- 
in jfis,  ilr.  [r;iiisi: ion  |ir( »ccss  >  greatly 
t"ieilit:ited  h)r  e\-er\'one. 


1  hese  nine  iransitioning  o[nions  can  he 
used  aione  O'  with  one  another,  ^'ou  must  in- 
dividualize each  situation  for  each  /hild  and 
family.  Also  remember  that  if  some  doors  are 
closed  because  (T  a  lack  of  interagency 
cooperaiioiv  try  'o  ad\(>c;de  ior  better 
coop-eraiion  .aid  coordination.  It  is  surprising 
what  can  .ppen  when  ix^ople  press  for  better 
service-  c  handicapped  children  and  their 
familic:  "^on"!  become  discouraged  or  upset 
b\'  ienip(-  cir\'  .setbacks. 


3 


How  Can  1  Ensure 
Continued  Parental 
Involvement? 

.  p:..ii]  Is  [ho.icii\c  unnKonicni  i)[  \hc  parcni 
in  I'nc  insWLicuon  ot*  ihr  child.  The  parent 
leaches  the  ehii^i  aj^piMpruiie  de\'elupnienial 
skills  \Mih  uLiidaiK'^_  Irwni  n  oli,  ihc  hunie  n  isi- 
\\  ilh  your  help,  ihe  jxirem  has  acuiiirecl 
V  a ! I ! a h le  ' eae h wvz  and  c h i I d  nia n agcm e \ 
leeimKiiics.  Alonu  wiih  ihese  skills  comes  a 
Ic'cliHi:  n!' confidei^^ce  \n  caring  lor  ihc  handi- 
capped child.  Parents  represent  a  \aluahle 
resi  urcc  to  an\'  center-based  program.  An 
import:!  component  ot"  your  transitional 
' .A\  \\\\\  ne  U)  de\clop  activiwCS  that  en- 
ccairaue  conimued  parent  invoKemeni. 

Prouramminiz  for  continued  parent  in- 
\oi\emeiU  might  include  the  following: 


^  Establish  efleci   e  and  continued  home- 
center  com  rvui  meat  ion. 

^  Include  the  parent  as  a  volunteer  in  ihe 
center 

^  Heip  ifjo  pa.rcni  I'^CvaMiie  an  aii\"oeaie  tor 
the  c'uiu. 


I.  Ilome-Center 
Communication 

Most  Head  Start  parents  volunteer 
some  time  ai' 1  in\olvcmeni  in  the 
center  activities.  A  few  may  not  be  able 
to  be  involved  in  the  eenter  program  due 
to  outside  employment,  other  children  in 
the  home  or  other  factors.  This  should 
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■dk  hn\sever,  prc\en-  liiem  from  ha^  ^ 
!!iu  an  acUve  role  in  their  chikf^  dexelop- 
:neni  I'stalMish  and  k  ep  good  com- 
nmnicanon  between  the  tiome  and  the 
center.  This  can  p  f»Mde  an  imponani 
link  and  allow  the  ixirent  to  continue 
Aoikingwitli  tiiecliila  (  ontinued  parent 
Muoivcmeni  v-.-  iiclp  the  child  to 
transfer  skills  developed  in  the  center  to 
the  home.  Often,  children,  especially 
handicapped  children,  fail  to  generalize 
bebMvior  from  one  place  lo  another. 
i\'ji:;.rorcing  ihic  [\ireiH\  continued  ork 
.'riih  the  child  can  help  build  in  transfer 
oi"  learning. 

There  are  mam  ways  to  continue 
parental  involvement  in  the  child^s 
edueatic:  An  obvious  and  popular  tech- 
nique is  I.  'l  a  notebook.  It  goes  back 
cind  forth  ^^etween  home  and  center  and 
tells  whai  -kills  are  being  taught  and  the 
success  the  child  is  having  in  learning 
those  skills.  New  activities  at  the  center 

Cci n  be  _  descr  1  bed  JO  Ahe,.^|weii  tio. ^ J he_ 

notebook.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the 
parent  to  reinforce  these  skills  and  ex- 
tend them  within  the  home.  Parents  can 
gi\e  the  center  statT  information  about 
the  chikfs  behavior  at  home  and  can 
suggest  changes  in  activities  or  how  to  try 
again  if  the  child  does  not  respond 
favorably.  This  arrangement  works  well 
with  a  motivated  parent  who  has  good 
reading  and  writing  skills.  It  also  works 
well  when  the  center  stalT knows  how  the 
parents  interact  with  the  child.  The 
center  statTcan  make  appropriate  sugges- 
uons  and  changes  to  meet  each  parent's 
needs.  If  the  parent  doe^  not  read  or 
write  welL  regular  phone  calls  can  be 
nicide  as  a  substitute  for  the  notebook, 
l.ising  the  phone  is.  hcn^ever,  risky 
because  the  parent  must  remember 
e\'er\'ihing  that  uas  si  ,gested.  This  cer- 
tainh'  is  not  as  good  as  the  notebooks 
with  a  detailed,  sequenced  list  of  steps  to 
follow. 


•         k    I'j.i  ;N    ho  !.iU;ch  Box  Data 

nrciZMii  *  I  Ills  pi'  iL\l  ^cr.  .'^  piv>Li;''0! 
haiuhcipivt!  Lluidrcn  m  v-jnicr-ln^-A! 
P'TMeraiiN  ;iik1  fvi-  been  uicniiticU  j:i 
c\cmpl:ir>  \^^^\\^  \  b\  ihc  I'.S,  I'ducaiipn 
Dcparimcnl.  15ricfl\.  ihc  l.iincfi  Box 
Data  S\stcrn  i:i\cs  a  lisi  nf  scqiiciKod 
lasks  whicli  arc  ilic  shorl-lcrni  obicclivcs 
!"v>r  Mu;  .ri'-.!  Tfie  [xircni  \isi;s  ihc  center 
vtnil  le.ii  f'^  ti« lueai  r^  oui  ihe  aeiiv  iiies 
lii.'fiK'  I'he  center  sialT  dcnuMi^iraie 
:ecbaiii|iies  lu  make  sure  ihc  parent  is 
cunilnriable  \uih  Uie  aciivilies.  The 
cen'er  siatV  can  then  reinlorce  or  give 
corrects  e  tecdback  the  parent,  thus 
shaping  th-.  parent's  teaching  skills.  As 
the  shnri-ieriii  obieetivcs  arc  started,  the 
chi'd's  Collect  rcscxiu^es  are  recorded  on 
a  data  sheet.  Thisdiita  sheet  ifien  iravels 
back  and  forth  tietween  the  home  and 
the  center.  As  goals  are  reac  led  on  an 
-ubj-eciive:  the  next  skill  is  taught.  The 
data  tlien  returns  with  the  child  to  the 
(ithcr  setting  where  the  learned  skill  is 
checked  to  make  sure  transfer  of  leLiriv 
mg  has  taken  place.  Instruction  is  then 
continued  (Mi  the  new  actix'ity. 

1  he  I.unch  Box  Data  System  must 
be  consistent  between  the  parent  and 
center  stalT  to  Work  elTecii\  ely.  Both  par- 
es nnist  be  motivated  --^  keep  this  le\el 
of  invoKement,  but  the  results  for  the 
child  can  be  impressive.  Center-based 
I  lea^  Start  statV  may  not  want  ti)  u:^c  the 
system  for  all  children.  The  special  needs 
of  handicappeel  ciiildren  and  iheu- 
parents  make  thrs  an  el!\:cti\e  cUkI  aiii.ic- 

■  i  \  e  Lommuu'ca tu)[i    v  stefii.  ( ^iher 

■  ;ome-center  commumcation  ideas  are: 


o  Newsletters  \^  hicli  .ontain  general  in- 
forma/.ion  about  the  classroom  pro- 
s:ram  '*^d  home  aciiviu-  suggesitons 
for  [\irents  —  a  [personal  note  could 
be  attached  regarding  the  child. 

o  Conferences  between  the  teacher  and 
parent  —  these  could  occur  in  either 
the  center  or  the  hfmic  and  would  up- 
ilate  the  parent  on  tne  child's  progress 
and  suggest  how  the  parent  could 
reinforce  the  chiUfs  development. 

o  ^'Sunshine  calls"  are  calls  which 
would  be  made  lo  inform  the  parent 
about  something  the  child  has 
learned,  ix^rhaps  something  diat  has 
taken  some  lime  for  the  child  to  ac- 
complish. The  '\sunshine  calf  will 
not  only  please  the  parent,  but  will 
also  prompt  the  [xirent  to  reinforce 
the  child. 

2.  Parent  As  Volunteer  in  the 
Center 

Parents  should  be  encouraged  to 
v  olunteer  in  the  center  program  and  the 
home  visitor  can  help  ensure  thai  this 
happens.  The  knowledge  and  skills  the 
parent  has  about  the  child  can  greatly 
help  the  center  staff.  The  parent  might 
meet  with  the  home  visitor  and  the 
center  stafT  and  talk  about  some  of  the 
techniques  which  are  useful  with  the 
child.  This  can  boost  the  confidence  of 
the  parent  and  allow  the  center  siafT  to 
become  familiar  with  the  parent's  skills. 
These  ski!!s  can  be  pin  good  use 
whenev'er  the  parenl  ^  ers  in  the 
center.  He  careful  that  \hc  parent  and 
child  d(^  not  depend  too  n^uch  rr-  ^i^^ 


IrK'ks.  11  0  .  H.!  a'Ain.  \  I    ,tiui(»!ovcl)  '  \  1  Iniiic-C  cnic  -lliscd  Parent  rr.iinmi:  Model"  In  1)  1.  Lillic.tnd  IM..  Pf  '  . 
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\\.  cnTs  conliiiucd  ni\ oK ciriciii  al  (he 
Lcniei"  A  licLilih\'  inicraciion  sht)uld  be 
cncou'-auccL  hui  noi  dependency.  The 
cenier  siatV  may  need  lo  a^^k  ihe  parenis 
lo  work  wiih  oiher  children  in  the  cenier 
raiher  than  ju^l  wiih  iheir  handicapped 
cliikl.  This  can  help  llic  parent  under- 
siand  ilic  sucngihs  and  needs  of 
dilVereni  cliildren.  The  parent  can  abo 
generalize  teaching  skills  by  working 
with  other  children-  The  handicapped 
ciiikl  will  benetlt  by  ha\  u^g  to  work  with 
oiher  adults  and  children,  not  just  lus  or 
her  parent. 

3.  P..vnMJts  As  Their 
Own  Advocate 

Some  childreri  uill  go  to  programs 
oilier  than  Head  Slart.  The  continuation 
of  parental  invohement  ma\'  present  a 
problem.  In  programs  ihai  value  [xirental 
involvement,  there  will  be  no  great  prob- 
lem. f'''(.)r  families  placed  with,  programs 
ihai  do  not  emphasize  parental  involve- 
ment, helping  the  ixircrii  become  an 
elTeclive  advocate  i.s  un  imi>orUinl  transi- 
tional strategy  One  goal  sh(Uild  be  lo 
help  the  parent  learn  aboin.  iheir  rights  as 
si'iied  in  Public  Law  Parents 
siu'uk!  kiKnv  their  rights  to  ensure  that 
ihev  and  their  child  are  ireated  fairly.  Bui 
ihis  will  only  ensure  that  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  met.  ^'ou  also  may  need  t(  help 
the  parcni  develop  some  asseriiveness 
skills.  They  may  nee  1  lo  know  how  to 
approach  the  child's  teacher  and  tacltully 
request  that  an  arrangement  be  made  lo 
communicate  regular!)'  with  the  teacher. 
Modeling  and  r()le  playir.g  are  etVec^.j^e 
ways  lo  hel|)  parents  learn  and  practice 
discussions  with  teachers  and  admini.s- 
iraiors.  This  could  be  done  individu.niy 
or  m  small  groups  with  other  parents, 
some  o!  whom  perhaf)s  have  already  ha.d, 
experience  in  dealing  wiih  teachers  from 
other  agencies.  The  focus  of  such  ses- 


sions should  be  positive  assertion  ot  the 
parent's  rights.  C'oncentrLite  on  the 
benetiK  ih  might  result  for  the  child  if 
the  parent  continued  an  acti\-e  role  in  ihe 
educa  on  of  the  child. 

Sc.  ;[al  experimental  Huid  Siari 
program  'lave  been  developed  in  recent 
years  to  a^^st  children  in  making  the 
transiion  from  Head  Siari  lo  the  public 
school  system.  The  intent  of  these  pro- 
grams IS  to  lessen  the  dilTiculiies  children 
iKive  in  mo\  ing  from  preschool  to  school 
I  rograms.  One  program,  Project 
Developmental  Continuity,  attempts  to 
further  develop  the  social  competency  of 
each  child  through  a  continuity  of 
methods,  materials,  objectives  and 
parent-teacher  cooperation  from  Head 
Start  10  the  public  schools.  Another  pro- 
ject, the  Basic  Educational  Skills  Project, 
hair  a  similar  goal  and  consists  of  four  es- 
sential elements:  curriculum  .develop- 
ment, parent  involvement,  continuity 
and  teacher  aiiiiudesand  behavior.  Con- 
tinued parent  involvement  in  the  child's 
program  is  a  central  strategy  for  each  of 
the.se  programs.  Furthermc^re,  both  pro- 
grams address  the  needs  of  handicapped 
children  within  their  program  models 
and  are  good  sources  of  additional  infor- 
mation and  strategies  regarding  helping 
Head  Start  children  make  the  transition 
from  preschool  to  the  public  school 
system. 


Transition  Summary 

Transition  means  moving  fr(mi  one 
educational  prr^gram  lo  Linother.  Since  any 
change  uoin  a  familiar  environment  on 
create  ccMifusion  and  frustration,  steps  to  oase 
this  transiti(m  should  be  initiated.  Some  oi'iUc 
steps  suggested  in  this  chapter  are  sum- 
marized below. 


Determine  whai  is  the  best  environment 
tor  meeting  tiie  child's  and  parent's  needs. 
Consider  the  iPP  objeclives  for  the  child 
and  the  teaching  and  management  skills 
the  parent  needs  to  develop.  Par^^nts, 
home  visitors  and  the  Handicap  Coordina- 
tor should  meet  to  determine  ifa  transition 
is  appropriate. 

Plan  to  teach  the  child  any  skills  they  need 
to  learn  in  the  new  environment.  For  ex- 
ample, children  should  be  able  to  imiuite 
some  child  and  adult  behaviors  to  benefit 
from  a  classroom  experience. 

Transfer  child  records  that  help  the  nev 
teacher  plavi  appropriate  aciiviiies  for  the 
child.  These  include  skills  the  child  is  ready 
to  leiirn  and  efiective  teaching  techniques. 

Involve  parents  in  the  complete  transition 
process.  This  includes  discussing  a  possible 
change  in  the  child's  program  with  home 


visitor  and  Handicap  Coordinator,  meet- 
ing with  Head  Start  teachers  or  public 
school  teachers  to  discuss  the  new  pro- 
^iram  and  visiting  the  new  program. 

@  The  nev  ja' '  r  should  accompaiiy  the 
home  vis..w.  un  a  regularly  scheduled 
home  visit.  This  provides  an  opporf'inity 
10  observe  the  parent  and  child  interacting. 

©  Gradually^  introduce  the  child  to  the  new 
program.  Begin  with  a  short  visit  to  the 
classroonVaccompanied  by  the  home  visi- 
tor and/or  parent  and  gradually  increase 
the  time  the  child  spends  in  ihe  classroom. 

©  Plan  for  continued  parent  involvement  in 
the  child\'  educational  program.  This  can 
be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  The 
parent  could  volunteer  in  the  classroom. 
Conmiiinica:ion  between,  home  and 
school  an  be  "^z:  «o  -"iggest  activities 
parents  can  teiiC*;  at  ^r.-e. 
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Appendix  E 


Behavioral  Obiecnves 


and  considcnne  i  scrccnir:  .k1  asscs.sn.j:il 
daia,  ihc  icachci'  nui.si  scicci  objccii\cs  or 
eiuils  lur  ihc  child  and  ihc  parcni.  riiosc  als 
arc  wriiicn  in  ihc  tnriu  ol'  bcha\i()ral  uojcc- 
ii\cs  which  clcarl\  siaic  ihc  skills  ilic  child 
and/ or  parent  will  elcmonsuaic  ai  ihc  end  of 
Ihc  leaching  period.  Bcha\  ioral  ()biecii\  c>  will 
he  used  in  w riling  ihc  H'P  as  well  as  \^eekly 
instrucuojia!  aciu iiies. 

Which  of  die  tollowing  siaiemcnis  bcsi 
dctincs  Ihc  goal  t\)r  ihe  child; 

1 .  John  will  ideniify  colors. 

2.  John  will  name  red,  yellow;,  brue  w  hen  re- 
qucsied  -  4  limes  each." 

The  firsi  siaiemeni  is  open  lo  many  in- 
lerpreiaiions: 

W'lli  he  name  colors  or  [M)ini  lo  ihemV 

I  Inw  man>      which  colors  ' 

1  low  many      ics  will  he  di)  ihis"' 

Yhc  second  siaiemeni  is  specific: 
air^  < iiie  leacher.  aide,  adminisiraior,  new' 
ie.tcher,  public  sehool  personnel,  reading  ihis 
could  observe  ihe  child  and  deiern.aie  if  i 
objeciive  had  been  mei.  h  is  pardeularly  inv 
poriani  in  working  wiih  handicapped  children 
lo  be  specific  in  wriiing  obicuNes.  l-cn  exam- 
ple, a  child  wiih  a  delay  in  !..;  .Kuago  ma>  :nakc 
grcai  progress  in  accomplisfiinu  ihis  objective' 

Nancy  will  name  It)  fanuLn  cbi'.:  as  3/3 
limes. 

\l  ihc"  obiccii\'c  had  been  siaied  in  more 
general  icrms  such  as,  Nancy  will  name  ob- 
jecis;  her  accomplishment  would  be  ques- 
tionable .saice  she  only  names  10  ohjecis. 


•\  cnmiMcie  beha\ioral  ol"  *ive^,con-- 
lains  tour  parts.  The  luiluwing  cXcis.'i)le  shows 
each  part. 


,las(4i 

WHO 

when  shown  once 

CON  ,)rnoNS 


Will  match 

WHAT 


4/4  times 
low  WELL 


WHO  —  ihis  IS  the  irK^si  obvious  part  of 
the  obiective;  it  refers  lo  the  ^  erson  deling  the 
learning-  Usually  who  is  (he  child  or  the 
parent.      .  .... 

WHAT  —  the  behavior  The  learner  wall 
rvrform.  The  what  must  be  observable  and 
measurable;  you  must  be  able  to  see  the 
ie. liner  doing  the  beha\ior  and  coun"  the 
numi^cr  of  times  i(  occurs. 

CONDITIONS  —  when  or  under  whai 
c.;nditi(Mis  will  the  behavior  occur.  Condi- 
lions  usually  refer  U)  the  type  nf  aid  the  child 
will  ha\e  to  perform  the  task. 

now  WLI.L  —  generally  ihis  refers  to 
the  frequency  of  die  behavior;  for  example, 
given  tue  opportunities  the  child  will  be  suc- 
cessful at  least  tour  ''m.es  (wriiien  as  4/5). 
The  learner  should  be  successful  ai  'east  15% 
of  the  time  to  achieve  ihe  objective;  (^n  many 
('nieLti\'es  lOO  ':;  succes:-.  is  reasonable  lo  ex- 
pcci  How  well  can  aisc^  indicate  how  far,  how 
many  or  how'  fast;  but  the  fraciion  indicating 
frequency  of  success  must  a^^  ays  be  included 
l^  the  objective. 
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In  .idJiluM)  =1  ihc  loin  p.;i!^.  «i  lmhipa  i,; 
hchaMnral  xu\c  has  ihrcc  v.haraci'ji  isli^  ^. 
!i  1^  specific,  measurable  a' observabU  . 
Wdids  lived  in  (.hicciivcs  nniv;  ha\e  ihc  same 
nicaar.ng  '  »r  L-vcrynnc.  (  niiMdcr  ilic 
idcniily:  \vr>;  i  Loukl  iiKaii  iKiniini:  or 
pninline  so  .  woiiiJ  nul  be  apprf^i)rivilc  lo  use 
III  an  nhiOLiivc.  Some  tahcr  words  which  do 
noi  mcci  ihc  Lriiciia  ui  being  spccitlc, 
measurable  and  t>bscrvablc  are  ihc  lollowing: 


lisien 
know 

bclicv  e 


cn|o\' 
ap[M"cciaic 


Did  >ou  lind  one  obieciivc  ihal  had  a 
pan  missinu".^  Hcli  e-  .oiai  i ;biecli\es  tor 
paa"ciii>  do  i"ioi  ab^'<^:'^  •  conduions:  you 
don'i  hvi\c  lo  give  |"»arc^^>!s  ;nd  lo  dt)  aciiMlics 
unli  their  children.  'I^he  virnplcs  arc  all  com- 
plete and  meei  ihc  rcquircmcnis  of  being 
specific,  measurable  and  ohscrx able. 


Read  ihe  lolloumg  objeciives  and  pick 
oiil  each  of  (he  t()H|-  pans;  also  deiermine  it' 
:he\  .ac  specitic.  measurable  and  obscr\able- 

/(7//i/r  vt/7/  iiinip  ^  tfci  \\1iiU'  hoklin^ 

Jii/i'!   ^'i  .  t  ill  '  spmniliils  by  innisclj  aVa' 

Jam  ^vili  ruinic  fhrcc  chan^'-'fcrs  in  a  story 
'u  a-d  *^.'h'C  when  rcqucsii  ii  <>//i  -  (/  dciv. 

Mom  Will  r:'r,  '..  yiinw  wul:  Chtid  h^rfivc 

!}}:nillC^  !w-it\-  w  '.a:    J.'.  Ih'Ut'S. 

ihhinv  wiH  irK  ;'(v.'///.s.s/f >//  (o  ii>c  '*;/.s 
hri)thi'r's  /or.s  u"/;/;  if.nc  fcmindcr  Jur-Jiu  lI  '//- 
frt'r,  'fiinuic  pliiy  {h'riOit  i  i-K  h  duv  III  luncs. 


1\)  summarize,  behavioral  objecu-.  C:)  aie 
siuiemenis  of  what  the  child  or  parent  w  iii  ac- 
complish at  ihe  end  of  ihe  leaching  n--: 
Use  ihe  Ibll^^'ing  checklist  to  deie>mi:x  d 
objectives  are  complete. 

—  Does  it  contain  four  parts'? 

—  Are  word's  used  in  the  objective  specific'.'^ 
(  an  ihe  behavior  be  observed'/ 

—  Can  the  tVequency    )!'  the  behavior  be 
counted  or  measured'/ 

—  is  the  learner  rcvuired  to  be  SL.\.esstul 
ieasi  75''n  of  the  lime? 
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Appendix  H 


Task  Analysis 

Task  analysis  is  ihe  process  of  breaking 
long-term  or  annual  g(  -  ds  into  a  sequence  of 
teaching  steps.  A  staircasv^  provides  a  picture 
of  task  analysis:  iiie  iong-te^  m  goal  is  the  top 
stair  and  each  step  is  an  ob;''  'ive  that  pro- 
\i',:s  the  child  with  j^kills  nec  .^iry  to  reach 
i;ic  lop. 


WALKING 


CRAWLING 


SITTING 


ROLLING 


ULAD  CONTROL 


For  example,  if  walking  is  the  long-term 
goal  for  a  child,  some  of  the  skills  necessary  to 
reach  this  goal  are  head  control  rolling  over, 
sitting  and  crawling.  Each  of  these  skills  are 
short-term  objectives.  Home  visitors  will  also 
use  task  analysis  to  plan  a  sequence  of  steps  to 
move  ihe  child  from  one  short-te  objective 
lo  the  next. 

By  usirh  ihis  method  of  teaching, 
parents,  children  and  home  visitors  can  see 
progress  over  a  short  period  of  time.  It  would 
be  very  frustrating  for  all  involved  to  work  all 
year  on  the  objective  of  . walking.  A  much 


more  rewarding  merhod  would  be  to  set 
weekly  objectives  which  foiiow  a  sequence 
toward  the  long-term  goal  of  walking.  It  is 
especially  important  when  working  with 
parents  to  provide  them  with  successful  ex- 
periences in  teaching  their  child.  This  can  be 
done  by  plannmg  objectives  which  will  be  ac- 
complished within  one  week. 

Task  analysis  is  also  an  irhporlant  tool  to 
use  in  teaching  handicapped  children. 
Children  with  special  needs  generally  acquire 
skills  in  the  same  sequence  as  non- handi- 
capped children  but  the  rate  at  which  they 
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learn  diHers.  For  example,  children  learn  to  !.  Annual  uoals  \^hich  uill  he  uceomplished 
feed  themselves  first  by  holding  their  buttle.  ai  the  e'ul  of  the  program  ye;ir. 

eating  from  a  spoon  held  by  parent,  linger 

feeding,  drinking  from  a  cup  held  b>  parent  ,   short-term  nbjectives  which  leau  to  ac- 

and  llnally  self-feeding,    fhe  hand.capix:d  "   o.mpl.shmeni  o'"  the  annual  goals, 
child  may  require  a  series  ot  small  steps  to 
iearn  any  of  the  above  skills.  Drinking  liom  a 

cup  may  be  taught  by  using  special  cups  and  .v  Instructional  Objectives  which  lead  to  ac- 
ma.ximum  guidance  from  ixirent.  then  gra-  coniplishment  of  short-term  objectives, 

duallv  reducing  aid  and  changing  m  a  regular 

^.^p  '  Mo.st  frequenih  the  home  visitor  will  use 

task  analysis  in  developing  a  sequence  of  in- 

I'rn)r  to  writing  a  task  analysis,  the  home  structional   obiecti\es  to  be  accomplished 

visitor  must  set  an  objective  for  the  child.  weekly  The  lollowing  diagram  shows  each 

There  are  three  levels  of  objectives;  type  of  objective  and  a  sample  task  analysis. 


Annual  Goal:  Brian  will  increase  gross  mcuor  skills  to  the  4-5  year  level  including:  skip- 
ping, walking  up  and  down  stairs  alternating  feet,  bouncing  and  catching  a  ball. 

Short-Term  Objectives: 

1.  Brian  will  hop  forward  on  one  foot  5  feet  upon  request  4/5  times. 

2.  Brian  will  skip  forward  10  feet  upon  request  4/5  times. 

3.  Brian  will  catch  a  ball  thrown  from  5  feet  upon  request  4/5  times. 

4.  Brian  will  bounce  and  catch  large  ball  upon  request  4/5  times. 

5.  Brian  will  walk  up  stairs  alternating  feet  upon  request  4/5  times. 

6.  Brian  will  walk  up  and  down  stairs  alternating  feet  upon  request  4/5  times. 
Instructional  Objectives:  (Task  analysis  for  #1  above) 

a.  jump  forward  5  feet  upon  request  4/5  limes 

b.  stand  on  1  foot  3  .seconds  with  model  4/5  times 

c.  hop  forward  5  feet  with  parent  guiding  at  waist  4/5  times 

d.  hop  forward  5  feet  holding  parent's  hand  4/5  times 

e.  hop  forward  3  feel  along  wall  4/5  times 

f.  hop  forward  3  feet  with  model  4/5  times 

g.  hop  forward  5  feel  upon  request  4/5  times.  
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Hach  ol'  ihc  shorMerm  objecuves  in  the  visitor  can  plan  smaller  steps.  Read  the 

sample  could  be  broken  down  into  insiruc-  IblloNving  task  analysis  and  think  about  how  a 

tional  objectives.  The  number  of  steps  in  the  step  could  be  simnlined  if  the  child  cannot  ac- 

task  analysis  is  dependent  upon  the  child.  If  a  complish  it. 
child  has  ditficulty  learning  a  task,  the  home 


Short-Term  Objective:  Sally  will  draw  a  3  upon  request  4/5  times. 

1.  Sally  will  copy  a  circle  upon  reques'i  4/*3  times. 

2.  Sally  will  draw  a  square  using  a  template  4/5  times. 

3.  Sally  will  trace  a  square  upon  request  4/5  times. 

4.  Sally  will  draw  a  square  by  connecting  dots  4/5  times. 

5.  Sally  will  draw  a  square  with  verbal  directions  4/5  times. 

6.  Sally  will  draw  a  □  upon  request  4/5  times. 


Some  children  may  be  able  to  ac-  steps.  The  following  task  analysis  demon- 
complish  each  of  these  steps  ^ith  no  problem,  strates  how  the  same  objective  can  be  further 

whereas  other  children  wi'.i  need  additional  subdivided. 


Short-Term  Objective:  Jenny  will  draw  a  □  upon  reques:  4/5  times. 

1.  Jenny  will  copy  a  circle  upon  request  4/'  times. 

2.  Jenny  will  draw  a  □  using  a  template  as  parent  guides  hand  4/5  times. 

3.  Jenny  will  draw  a  □  using  a  template  4/5  times. 

4.  Jenny  will  trace  a  square  .as  parent  guides  hand  4/5  times. 

5.  Jenny  v/;ll  trace  a  square  upon  request  4/5  times. 

6.  Jenny  will  draw  a  square  by  connecting  dashes  4/5  times. 

7.  Jenny  will  draw  a  square  by  connecting  dots  ( ;  ]•  )  4/5  times. 

8.  Jenny  will  draw  a  square  by  connecting  dots  (  !    )  4/5  times. 

9.  Jenny  will  draw  a  square  with  a  model  and  verbal  direciions  4/5  times. 

10.  Jenny  will  draw  a  square  with  verbal  directions  4/5  times. 

1 1.  Jenny  will  draw  i  u  upon  request  4/5  times. 
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The  abo\e  example  sh(..iws  thai  arsk 
an.tlvsis  can  be  a  very  detailed  process.  As  ihe 
b.ome  visitor  bec(mies  more  proncient  ai 
doing  task  analysis,  iherc  wili  an\  be  a  need  U} 
wriie  ii  oui  siep  by  siep.  The  gt^a!  is  tor  task 
analysis  lo  become  a  thinking  process,  j^ased 
upon  what  ihc  child  can  presently  el(.^  ihe 
home  Visitor  plans  an  ohjeciive  ihai  v^itl  move 
the  child  Ofne  step  closer  lo  ilie  goal.  The 
luime  visitor's  kn(Hvtedge  of  the  chiki  enables 
him  or  her  .10  plan  approp'riaie  obiec(ives. 
S\)niO  ihin'cis  10  consider  are: 


®  Maienals  winch  are  most  etVeciive 


o   YyoL  ot  aid  child  needs 


®  }  low  much  progress  child  makes  in  a  plan- 
ned period  of  tin>e  (rate  at  which  child 
!  earns  I. 


Task  analysis  can  be  used  tor  leaching 
skills  in  all  developmental  areas.  Consider  the 
following  example  oi' a  language  skill. 


Short-Term  Objective:  L(^^ri  will  name  the  position  of  objects  as  in-on-under  upon  request 
4/4  limes. 


1.  Lori  will  place  herself  in-on-under  in  imitation  4/4  times. 

2.  Lori  will  place  herself  in-on-under  upon  request  4/4  times. 

3.  Lori  will  place  object.s  in-on-under  in  imitation  4/4  times. 

4.  Lori  will  place  objects  in-on- under  when  shown  once  4/4  time.s. 

5.  Lori  will  place  objects  imon-under  upon  request  4/4  times. 

6.  Lori  will  name  position  of  objects  in  imitation  4/4  times. 

7.  Lori  will  name  position  of  objects  when  lold  once  4/4  limes. 

8.  Lori  will  name  the  position  of  objects  as  in-on-under  upon  request  4/4  times. 
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Changing  Aid 

Now  thai  you  have  read  several  exam- 
pies  of  task  analysis,  let's  consider  some  of 
the  specific  techniques  used.  You  will  recall 
thai  one  of  the  four  parts  of  a  behavioral  ob- 
jective PS  conditions  or  type  of  aid  given  the 
child.  Reread  each  of  the  examples  and  pick 
out  the  aid  in  each  objective;  changing  tht  aid 
is  one  method  of  doing  a  task  analysis.  There 
is  a  definite  paitern  to  the  aid  used  in  teaching 
a  child.  The  most  amount  of  help  you  can 
give  a  child  is  physical  aid.  Some  examples  of 
this  type  of  aid  are: 

®  using  template 
©  guiding  hand 
^  holding  wrist 

using  table  for  support 

The  physical  aid  given  in  a  particular  task 
can  be  gradually  decreased  as  in  the  following 
example: 

Drinks  from  cup: 

parent  holds  and  directs  cup 
parent  guides  child's  hands  on  cup 
child  holds  cup.  parent  directs  from 
wrists 

child  holds  cup,  parent  directs  from 
forearms 

Visual  aids  are  next  in  the  hierarchy. 
Some  examples  are: 

®  tracing 
^  connecting  dots 
®  modeling  the  task  or 
showing  the  child. 

As  with  physical  aid,  ihe  visual  aid  can  be 
gradually  decreased. 

Completes  6  piece  puzzle: 

model  placing  each  piece 
point  to  correct  hole 
model  completion  of  puzzle 


The  third  itype  of  aid  is  verbal  airi  such  as 
modeling  or  telling  the  child  th^  correct 
answer;  giving  directions  such  as  across, 
down,  across,  up  when  leaching  drawing  a  □; 
giving  initial  sound  of  a  word  sr.ch  as  bl. . . 
blue.  The  following  is  a  sequer/ce  of  verbal 
aids  which  would  be  used  in  tei?ching  naming 
skills. 

Names  3  colors: 

with  a  model 
when  I/old  once 
with  initial  sound 
upon  request 

To  summari2^e,  there  are  three  types  of 
aid:  physical,  visual  and  verbal.  In  doing  a 
task  analysis,  the  greatest  amount  of  aid  is 
physical  and  with  most  skills  you  start  teach- 
ing with  some  type  of  physical  aid.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is,  naming  skills  where  physi- 
cal aid  is  not  appropriate.  As  the  child 
progresses  toward  the  goal,  physical  aid  will 
be  dropped  and  visual  then  verbal  aids  mil  be 
given.  The  variety  aad  quantity  of  aid  is  de- 
pendent upon  Ihe  needs  of  each  child. 

Changing  *'  What^' 

Another  aspect  of  the  behavioral  objec- 
tive which  could  be  changed  is  the  ''what'\ 
This  could  involve  changing  materials  such  as 
buttoning  large  buUons  —  buttoning  on  but- 
ton board  —  buttoning  coat  on  table  —  but- 
toning coat  on  self.  This  could  also  be  chang- 
ing the  behavior.  For  example,  naming  skills 
require  the  prerequisite  skills  of  pointing  and 
matching.  The  following  is  a  task  analysis  of 
naming  colors;  observe  the  change  in  the 
''what'  and  the  conditions. 

Jimmy  will  match  red,  blue,  yellow  with  a 
model  5/5  times. 

Jimmy  will  match  red,  blue,  yellow  when 
shown  once  5/5  times. 
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Jimmy  will  match  red,  blue,  yellow  upon  re- 
quest 5/5  times. 

Jimmy  will  poimt  to  red,  blue,  yellow  with  a 
model  5/5  times. 

Jimmy  will  point  to  red.  blue,  yellow  when 
shown  once  5/5  times. 

Jimmy  will  point  to  red,  blue,  yeilow  upon 
request  5/5  times. 

Jimmy  will  name  red,  blue,  yellow  wiih 
model  5/5  times. 

Jimmy  will  name  red,  blue,  yellow  with  in- 
itial sound  5/5  times. 

Jimmy  will  name  red,  blue,  yellow  upon  re- 
quest 5/5  limes. 


Change  ''How  Well'' 

A  third  pari  of  the  behavioral  objective 
which  can  be  changed  is  the  ''how  welf'  or 
criteria  for  success.  For  example,  the  distance 
in  hopping,  jumping,  skipping,  etc.  could  be 
gradually  increased;  the  time  allowed  for 
doing  a  task,  such  as  stringing  beads,  could  be 
decreased.  The  percentage  of  successful  trials 
should  not  be  reduced.  Regardless  of  the  ob- 
jective, the  child  should  be  successful  at  least 


75%  of  the  time  lo  accomplish  it.  For  exam- 
ple, this  objective  would  not  be  appropriate: 

Susan  will  wash  her  hands  wiih  a  niodet  1/4 
times. 


The  following  task  analysis  demonstrates 
changing  what,  conditions  and  how  well. 
Pick  out  each  part  as  you  read. 

Neal  will  siring  2  large  beads  with  mom  guid- 
ing hands  4/5  times. 

Neal  will  string  4  large  beads  as  mom  holds 
string  4/5  limes  within  2  minutes. 

Nep.i  will  Siring  4  large  beads  with  verbal 
directions  4/5  times  within  2  minutes. 

Neal  wi!l  string  4  large  beads  upon  request 
4/5  times  within  2  minutes. 

Neal  will  string  2  small  beads  with  mom  hold- 
ing  siring  4/5  times. 

Neal  will  string  4  small  beads  with  verbal, 
directions  within  2  minutes  4/5  times. 

Neal  will  string  4  small  beads  upon  request 
within  2  minutes  4/5  times. 

Neal  will  string  4  small  beads  upon  request 
within  1  minute  4/5  times. 
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Summary 

Task  analysis  is  the  process  of  breaking 
annua!  goals  into  short- lerm  and  instructional 
objeciives.  This  procedure  ensures  the  child 
and  ixirent  success  over  short  periods  of  time 
as  the  chiki  accomplishes  each  objective. 

The  procedure  can  be  accomplished  by 
changing  a  part  of  the  behavioral  objective. 
"Conditions",  or  type  of  aid,  can  be  gra- 
dually decreased  from  physical  to  visual  lo 
verbal  to  on  request.  The  ''what''  can  be 
changed  by  using  ditTerent  materials,  making 


the  action  simpler  or  following  the  learning 
sequence  of  matching,  pointing  and  naming. 
The  'Miow  welf  part  must  remain  at  75% 
successful  bui  some  aspect  may  be  changed 
such  as  distance  or  time.  Task  analysis 
becomes  a  thinking  process  for  the  home  visi- 
tor. Knowing  what  the  child  can  do,  the  home 
visitor  plans  an  objective  which  moves  the 
child  closer  to  the  goal  and  provides  sulTicieni 
aid  to  ensure  success.  Each  tiisk  analysis  wil 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 
Although  all  task  analyses  follow  a  sequence, 
the  number  of  steps  and  the  techniques  usee 
are  dependent  upon  the  child. 
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Lesson  Plans 

The  importance  of  planning  and  recording  home  visits  has  been  stressed  throughout  this 
manual.  Uach  home-based  program  has  developed  its  own  method  of  accomplishing  these  important 
tasks.  The  Home  Start  Training  Centers  contributed  samples  of  their  lessons  plans  and/or  unit  ac- 
tivities which  are  used  in  planning  and  recording  the  home  visit. 


Portage  Project  HSTC 
Activity  Charts 

The  activity  chart  provides  the  parents  directions  for  implementing  daily  activities  with  their 
child  Therefore,  it  musi  be  clear  and  provide  all  the  informauon  the  parent  needs.  The  following 
items  provide  a  complete  chart  with  all  the  information  necessary  to  teach  the  child  and  record 
his/her  progress. 


A.  Identifying  Information^ 

B.  Instructional  Objective 

C.  Graph  for  Recording 


D.  Symbols  for  Recording' 


ACTIVITY  Chart 


What  to  'Patch: 


■^s^  Whal  loF 


E.  Directions  for  Teaching  your  Objectives.  ^ 
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A.  Identifying  Information  —  I  hi^  usually 
specifies  the  parent  and  child's  name,  the 
home  teacher's  name  and  ihe  dale. 

B.  The  Instructional  Objective  ~  This  will 
be  your  chosen  objeciivc  wriiicn  as 

•  who/what/condilions/how  well.  Remem- 
ber to  seleci  an  objective  which  die  child 
am  accomplish  in  one  week. 

C.  Graph  for  Recording  —  This  h(^ri/()ntal 
area  will  be  labeled  beginning  on  the  day 
ofy^nir  visit  and  will  run  to  die  day  ofyour 
nexi  s'isit.  h  is  helpful  lo  leave  room  for 
the  parent  to  practice  recording  on  the  first 
day.  The  vertical  axis  will  be  labeled  to 
correspond  with  ihe  what  and  how  parts 
of  your  objeciive.  Por  example,  if  your 
objective  said:  ^^Lamont  will  place  . ;  A 
in  forniboard  on  request  3/3  times  daily/' 
you  would  want  to  record  all  three  trials 
daily  tor  the  circle,  square,  and  triangle 
form.  Your  graph  would  look  like  this:- 


Oi 

A  3 

□  i 

TTWTFSSMT  - 


D.  Symbols  for  Recording  —  It  is  usually 
best  to  choose  two  symbols  that  can  be 
used  to  record  these  responses: 

•  can  perform  behavior  as  stated  in  in- 
structional objective 

•  needs  more  help  than  stated  in  the  in- 
structional objective 
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Some  c\ampk>  are: 

4 

can  pertorm  as  slated  in  obiL^uve. 

-  .    .  \.  — . 
need^  additional  help. 

As  ynu  ni/iice,  the  child's  performance  is 
not  \iewed  in  a  pass/laii  manner,  bui 
rather  in  a  positi\e  developmental  man- 
ner. The  child  receives  help  v>  hen  needed 
and  moves  ahead  independently  when  no 
help  is  needed.  This  will  help  you  teach 
the  parent  a  positive  approach  to  assessing 
•and  working  on  specitlc  weaknesses  and 
needs  the  child  may  ha\e. 

F.   Directions  for  Teaching  Your  Objective 

These  directions  shou^  J  answer  any  ques- 
tions the  parent  might  have  concerning 
how  to  teach  a  specific  objecti\'e.  There- 
fore, your  directions  should  always  in- 
clude the  following  information. 

Materials  Needed  —  Tell  the  parents 
what  materials  they  will  need,  and  if 
they  can  change  the  materials  during  the 
week.  Emphasize  the  use  of  materials 
already  present  in  the  home  oi  home- 
made materials  that  the  parent  can  make 
and  keep  at  home.  This  is.  important 
because  chances  are  that  skills  will  be 
practiced,  reinforced  and  maintained  if 
the  materials  are  present  in  the  child's 
natural  environment.  This  will  also.help 
parents  dispel  the  myth  that  you  need 
fancy  and  expensive  materials  to  be  a 
good  teacher. 

©Place  to  Work  (if  necessary)  —  Some- 
times it  is  important  to  .specify  a  special 
place  to  perform  an  activity.  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  be  better  to  stack  1  inch 
cubes  on  a  hard  table  surface  than  on  a 
shag  carpet.  Or  if  you  know  from  infor- 
mal observation  that  the  child  is  easily 
distracted,  it  would  be  better  to  work  on 
the  livingroom  floor  than  at  the  kitchen 
table,  below  the  window  overlooking 
the  neighborhood  playground. 
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©Manner  of  Presentarion  —  This  ex- 
plains how  to  present  the  activity.  It  is 
written  as  if  you  were  talking  to  the 
parent.  It  describes  how  you  arrange  the 
materials,  how  you  present  the  activity 
and  the  response  you  expect.  Consider 
the  parents  style  when  writing  this.  You 
want  the  manner  of  presentation  to  fit 
their  style  more  than  yours,  since  they 
will  be  the  primary  teachers  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

o  Reinforcement  —  The  child  iieeds  to 
know  when  he  or  she  makes  a  correct 
response.  The  manner  in  which  you  and 
the  parent  show  the  child  he  or  she  is 
correct  is  called  reinforcement.  When 
something  nice  happens  after  the  child 
responds  correctly,  he  or  she  is  more 
likely  to  repeat  the  correct  response. 
There  are  several  types  of  reinforcers; 
the  type  you  and  the  parent  decide  to 
use  is  dependent  upon  the  child  and  the 
activity.  We  all  hope  that  children  will 
behave  appropriately  and  learn  new 
skills  because  ''they  want  to".  How- 
ever, this  does  not  always  happen.  Often 
children,  like  adults,  .need  someone  to 
smile  and  say  what  a  nice  job  they  did  on 
the  t^^sk.  Or  maybe. the  child  needs  a  pat 
on  the  back  or  a  handshake.  It  is  very  re- 
inforcing to  some  childreri  for  mom  or 
teacher  to  play  a  favorite  game  or  read  a 
book  to  the  child.  Stickers  or  stars  are 
prized  by  many  children.  Plan  to  use 
only  the  amount  of  reinforcement 
necessary  for  each  task.  If  the  child  con- 
tinues to  respond  correctly  with  a  smile 
and  handshake,  you  don't  need  tokens. 
On  other  activities  you  may  need  a 
stronger  reinforcer. 

This  does  not  mean  that  everytime 
the  child  does  something  that  you  re- 
quest he  or  she  gets  a  star.  There  may  be 
times,  like  on  skills  that  are  especially 
difficult,  that  stars  or  tokens  or  special 
activities  will  be  needed  to  reinforce  the 
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child.  Most  of  the  time,  praise  from 
famiiy  members  and  you  will  be  what 
the  child  needs. 

When  you  write  directions  for  each 
activity,  plan  what  reinforcement  you 
will  use  when  the  child  responds  cor- 
rectly. It  is  helpful  to  observe  the 
parent/child  interaction  and  clioose  a 
reinforcer  that  the  parent  already  uses. 
Remember,  reinforcement  must  be 
something  the  child  likes;  that  ''special" 
activity  you  plan  isn't  reinforcing  at  all  if 
it  is  not  special  for  this  particular  child. 

©Correction  Procedure  —  Explain  what 
the  parent  should  do  to  help  the  child  if 
an  incorrect  response  is  given.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
directions  because  it  helps  ensure  suc- 
cessful experiencesTor  both  the  parent 
and  child.  Task  analysis  will  help  in  plan- 
ning correction.  The  child  needs  just 
enough  additional  help  or  information  to 
respond  correctly.  This  is  usually  one 
step  back  in  the  task  analysis.  For  exam- 
ple if  the  instructional  objective  has  ver- 
bal aid;  correction  may  be  to  give  the 
child  visual  aid.  Be  specific  in  saying  how 
the  child  will  be  given  additional  aid, 

©How  to  Record  —  Show  the  parent  how 
to  record  correct  child  responses  and 
how  to  record  when  additional  aid  was 
given. 

©How  Often  to  Practice  —  Recommend 
a  certain  number  of  times  to  practice  the 
activity  daily.  This  would  be  based  on 
the  child's  attention  span  and  the 
amount  of  time  the  parent  has  to  work 
on  activities. 

•Generalization,  Additional  Practice  — 

Sometimes  you  might  add  that  addi- 
tional practice  could  be  done,  or  you 
might  recommend  that  the  skill  be  prac- 
ticed in  other  settings  or  with  other 
materials. 
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Ciiven  all  cighi  parts  ol'  intorma- 
lion.  the  parent  will  have  a  clear  picture 
of  what  she  needs  lo  do  to  teach  the 
targeted  inslruciion:.!  ohjeciive. 


The  checklisi  below  might  be  helpful  in 
checking  the  directions  of  your  w  ritten 
plan. 

 materials 

 [)lace  to  \V(^rk 

 J  manner  of  presentation 

_  _  how  to  record 

 are  directions  wriiten  in  a 

conversational  manner'/ 

 is  it  fun? 

 reinforcement 

 -correction  proct-Jure 

 additional  practice 

 how  often  to  practice 


The  information  in  the  directions 
may  seem  to  be  too  much,  though  all  is 
necessary  if  you  want  to  provide  parents 
with  a  thorough  plan.  The  plan  needs  to 
be  short,  simple  and  readable.  It  will  be 
important  to  be  concise  in  writing  out 
your  directions.  The  following  example 
shows  a  complete  chart.  It  is  lettered  to 
correspond  with  the  directions  for  com- 
pleting an  activity  chart  as  Just  described 
in  this  appendix. 

The  activity  chart  is  a  record  of 
specific  objectives  presented  during  one 
part  of  the  home  visit.  The  Home  Visit 
Report  is  used  to  record  all  the  activities 
presented  during  a  home  visit.  It  in- 
cludes a  record  of  activities  in  each  com- 
ponent and  developmental  area.  This  re- 
port also  serves  as  an  attendance  record 
and  provides  space  for  parents  to  com- 
ment on  each  visit. 


B. 


K. 
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® 
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What  to  Recof  d 
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Directions 
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Strtrg.  pencils  ond  p"€cGS  of  paper  Fioxc  a. 
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cedur^    w.ih     shor4      Chflnqe   Hie   poSit.on  oP 

tfiC.  ^b^ect^;  MS©     vQnehy  of  object5.  Pro^ice 
^  tinges  day 
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Appendix  ( 
Screening 


CHOOSING  AN  EDUCATIONAL  SCRii:ENirJG  INSTRUMENT 


Screening  instruments  used  with  preschool  children  should  be  sensitive 
onouqh  to  identify  all  children  who  should  be  referred  for  further  eval- 
uation.    They  should  also  minimize  "false  positive"  and  "false  negative" 
determinations.     "False  positives"  are  children  whose  screening  scores 
indicate  a  need  for  referral  but  for  whom  no  handicapping  conditions  are 
found  as  a  result  of  an  in-depth  evaluation.     "False  positive"  determina- 
tions are  detrimental  since  in-depth  evaluations  typically  are  expensive 
and  time  consuming.     "False  negatives"  are  children  who  may  have  a  handi- 
capping condition  but  who  slip  through  the  screening  process  undetected. 
Those  children  may  wait  months  or  even  years  before  receiving  adequate 
treatment.     Such  a  delay  in  treatment  might  add  to  the  effects  of  the 
handicapping  condition.     Therefore,   it  is  important  that  you  utilize  a 
sensitive,  valid  and  reliable  screening  instrument.     However,  keep  in  mind 
that  even  though  a  test  may  report  sensitivity  and  high  reliability  and 
validity,   no  test  is  correct  100  percent  of  the  time.. 

A  screening  instrument  is  a  standardized  test.     Standardization  means  that 
the  test  has  been  given  to  a  large  sample  of  individuals  who  accurately 
reflect  the  population  for  which  the  test  was  designed.     Data  collected 
from  this  sample  provides  the  "norm"  or  "standard"  for  comparison  of  re- 
sults with  single  individuals.     A  standardized  test  has  four  distinguish- 
ing characteristics: 

1.  Validity  and  reliability  studies.     These  studies  are  done  to  determine^ 
whether  the  instrument  measures  what  it  says  it  measures,   and  to  what 
degree  a  child  would  get  the  same  score  if  she/he  were  tested  with  the 
same  test  on  different  occasions  and  with  different  examiners.  The 
reliability  and  validity  of  a  test  are  reported  in  numbers  ranging 
from  0-1.00.     A  score  of  .60  and  above  is  considered  adequate. 

2.  Standardized  admJ.nistration  of  the  test.     This  involves  a  set  of  spe- 
cific procedures  to  follow  when  administering  each  item. 

3.  Standardized  scoring.     This  is  a  scoring  procedure  that  specifies  a 
certain  criteria  for  passing  and  failing  an  item.' 

4.  Established  norms  with  which  test  scores  can  be  interpi:ev:ed.  These 
are._.the  norms  or  standards  determined  in  the  standardiziation  study 
that  allow  you  to  compare  a  child  in  your  program  with  a  large  popula-- 
tion  of  children  of  similar  age. 

This  information  can  be  found  in  the  manuals  that  accompany  the  tests. 
When  choosing  an  instrument,  check  the  manuals  of  the  tests  you  are  consid- 
ering to  make  sure  they  include  the  above  characteristics. 

If  an  in.-^trument  meets  the  above  criteria,   there  are  other  ^factors  to  be 
considered.     Below  is  a  list  of  additional  factors  to  take  into  account 
when  choosing  an  instrument. 
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^^^^^  appropriate  is  th^^  ^liill^il^JIlfLJJl  :JJ^-!:i!'!!;' ^.L  }J1L  Jl^^l  Aj^lll^' ^ 5^3^; -A  . -J^^J^^a 
Look"lu."~  t  he  popula  tion  ^on  wh  i  cli  Tho  scrcMMiiny  instrumont   w,.s     .  .indri  rdi  z^xi 
t.o  include  ethnicity,    soc  i  o-' -ccHiomi  c   level,   qeoqraplncal   d  i  s  t  r  i  l)Ut  ion  , 
ract.,   aqe  and  5-.c>x.     Choose-  .iri    i  i.st:  rumtMit:   t  hat    was  :.; t: .inci.j rd  i  zed  on  .i  popu- 
Pit  ion  similar  to  the  childr-ai  Indnq  s-,<  Mo^^ned . 

llf  ri'  important:  "to  screen  all  ciiildn-n  for  basic  devc  i  o[^in-,>n  ta  1  skills 
(lanquaqe,  coqnitive,  social-emotional,  and  moror  skiUs).  It  may  be 
noc'.iisary   to  use  more   than  one    instrument  to  accomi^^lisa  this. 

How  is  the  screening  administered? 

Administration  formats  will  typically   include  one-to-one    (child  and 
scrocn(.>r)  ,   multiple  one-to-one    (several  screeners  and  child  rotates 
antonq  them),   or  parent  interview   (parent  answers  questions  about  the 
child's  behavior).     There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  each 
type.     The  one-to-one   format  allows  the  examiner  to  establish  rapport 
and  get  a  samplinq  of  the  child's  skills   in  .  ich  area.     It  involves 
the  most  examiner  time  per  child  of  any  of  the  methods,   however,  the 
multiple  one-to-one   format  allows  an  examiner  to  become  very  familiar 
with  administration  procedures  in  a  single  test  section.  Administration 
can  therefore  be  handled  very  efficiently.     An  opportunity  will   also  be 
afforded  to  observe  the  child's  interactions  with  a  variety  of  adults. 
This  method  only  allows  the  tester  to  observe  a  limited  sample  of  behav- 
ior and  children  who  are  shy  or  no.i-compl iant  may  have  difficulty  adjust- 
inq  to  the  various  examiners.     The  parent  interview  format  allows  the 
examiner  to  beconx^  acquainted  with  the  parent  and  his/her  perceptions  of 
the  child.     If  this  method  is  conioined  with  actual  observation  of  the 
child  performing  the  tasks  or  skills  it  can  yield  an  accurate  overview 
of  behaviors.     When  the  parent  interview  is  conducted  without  concurrent 
observation,   however,   the  scores  may  be  inflated  and  the  examiner  may 
not  get  an  accurate  picture.     Many  screening  tests  now  include  a  parent 
interview  form  as  part  of  the  screening  procedure-     You  will   find  this 
a  valuable  supplementary  tool  when  trying  to  get  an  overview  of  the 
child. 

What  type  of  'activities  are  required  of  the  child? 

Select  a  test  that  allows  you  to  observe  the  child  attempting  a  variety 
of  tasks,    including  many  readiness  skills.     It  may  also  be  helpful  to 
observe  the  child  in  a  variety  of  settings   (classroom,   home,  playground). 

Who  can  administer  the  screening  instrument? 

Screening  tests  that  require  administration  by  trained  professionals  may 
be  impractical  due  to  limited  professional   staff  time.     Therefore,  screen- 
ing instruments  that  can  be  administered  by  training  parapro fessional s 
and  volunteers  are  most  appropriate. 

'ow  much  tiTT>e  is  needed  to  screen  each  indi vidua I  ch^iJjilJ 

Jhildren  become  tired  and  their  ability  to  perform  optimally  diminishes 
considerably  when  a  groat  deal  of  administration  time  is  necessary. 
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Therefore,   screening  batteries  should  involve  no  more  than  forty-five 
minutes  of  time  per  child. 

7.     What   is  th.'  cost  of  t  he_  scrvn'ning  procedure? 

Cons  idfM"  (.>quipiTU!iit   and  in<itorials  costs  as  wc.»l  1   as  strreenlnq  jx^rsonnel 
cos ts . 

Talk  with  other  programs  similar  to  yours  in  size  and  setting  regarding  the 
pros  and  con:;  of  the  ins t rumi.-n ts  they  have  selected. 

Sunaoary 

A  good  screening  instrument  has  four  distinguishing  characteristics:  valid- 
ity cirul  reliability  studies,   standardized  administration,   standardized  scoring, 
and  established  norms.     If  an  instrument  has  these  four  characteristics,  then 
evaluate  it  further  in  terms  of  its  content,   time  requirements,   cost  and  appro- 
priateness for  your  program.     The  ideal  instrument  is  a  standardized  tool  that 
a  trained  paraprofessional  can  administer  in  30-45  minutes  and  obtain  infor- 
mation on  the  child's  functioning  in  language,  motor,   cognitive  and  social 
skills.     It  is  an  instrument  that  is  sensitive  enough  to  accurately  detect 
which  children  should  be  referred  for  further  evaluation. 
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NAMK  ; 
AUTHOR: 

AGH  PvANGE: 

HOW  ADMINISTERED: 
WHO  ADMINISTERS: 
TIME  TO  ADMINISTER: 

SUBTESTS : 

PAREUT  QUESTIONNAIRE: 

TRAINING: 

STANDARDIZATION, 
F^LIABILI. x,   AND  VALIDITY: 


AVAILABILITY  AND  COST: 


Board  of  Education,   City  ol.  cTii.cauo 

To  bt.'  used  by  oarly  ch.i.ldliood  teachers  in 
in  the  clasru'oom  or  Ch.ild  Find  Task  Poree 
r.croeninq  tearnii  to  identify  chi.ldren  with 
ifc  i  a  1    noeclM  . 

Children  three  to  five  years  old. 


Administered  to  individual  children. 
Paraprof essionals ,  teachers ,  aids 
Approximately  15-20  minutes 


The  test  covers  gross  motor,  fine  motor,  language, 
visual  discrimination  and  memory. 

No  parent  questionnaire  is  included. 


Assessment  manual{)rovidos  all  the  information  for 
administering,  scoring,  and  interpreting  the 
screen  ing . 


Has  high  reliability,  has  proven  content  and  con- 
current validity  when  compared  to  extensive]  diag- 
nostic testing.     Is  currently  being  studied  for 
predictive  validity.     Has  been  normed  on  about 
2,000  prekindergarten  children  in  Chicago. 


E.T.A.,   159  West  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
G0610.     Complete  Assessment  and  ^.emediation 
Laboratory  $99.00  Progress  Records  for  Instructional 
Activities   (25)   $2.95,  Assessment  Score  Sheet  (25) 
$2.95,   Drawing  Worksheets   (25)  $2.95 
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NAiME:     Comprehensive  .'.dentif icat ion  Process  (CIP) 
AUTHOR:     R.  Reid  Zehrhack 

PURPOSE:     A  screeninci'  process  developed  for  the  early 

identification  of  children  with  problems  that 
might  handicap  them  in  formal  educatioii. 

..G£  ^iANGE:     Children  two  and  one-half  to  five  and  one-half 
years  old. 


HOW  ADMINISTERED:     Administered  to  individual  children  at  three 

screening  stations  in  a  team  approach. 

WHO  ADMINISTERS:     Professionals,  paraprof essionals,  volunteers, 

and  students . 

TIME  TO  ADMINISTER:     30  minutes. 


SUBTESTS:     The  CIP  assesses  a  child's  development  and 
behavior  in  the  following  areas:  cognitive- 
'  verbal,  fine  motor,  gross  motor,  speech  and 
expressive  language,  hearing,  vision,  and 
socioaf f ective  development. 


PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE:     A  questionnaire  concerning  a  child's  medical 

history  is  included. 


TRAINING:     Screeners  can  usually  be  trained  in  a  three- 
to  four-hour  training  session.     Study  of  the 
manual  and  materials  is  central  to  the 
training  session.    A  filmstrip  for  use  in  the 
training  workshop  is  available- 


STANDARDIZATION       Support  data  on  more  than  1,000  children  indi- 
RELIABILITY,  AND  VALIDITY:     ^^^^  ^  ^^^h  degree  of  efficiency  in  identify^ 

ing  children  in  need  or  special  assistance. 
Items  on  the  CIP  were  taken  from  standardized 
instruments  and  has  been  restandardized  on 
1,000  children. 


AVAILABILITY  AND  COST:     Scholastic  Testing  Service,  Inc.,  480  Meyer 

Road,  Bensanville,  IL  60106. 

Screening  kit  (including  materials,  manual, 
and  35  record  forms)  $54.50. 
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NAML:     [jeuvf-f  Dovelo;.'rnental  .Screoninq  Test  (DDST) 

\ 

AUTHORt     W.  K.  Frankenburg  and  J.   B.  Dodds 

PUPPOSE:     A  screening  device  that  yields  an  overall 
developmental  profile;  can  be  used  for  the 
detection  of  developmental  delays  during 
infancy  and  the  preschool  years. 

AGE  RANGE:     Infants  two  weeks  old  to  children  six  years 
four  months  old. 


!IOW  AD^'iINISTERED:     Administered  to  individual  children. 
WHO  ADMINISTERS:     Paraprotessionals ,   teachers,  clinicians. 
TIME  TO  ADMINISTER:     Approximately  20  minutes. 


SUBTESTS:     The  test  covers  gross  motor,  language,  fine 
motor/adaptive,  and  personal-social  skills. 


PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE:     No  parent  questionnaire  is  included. 


TRAINING:     Training  time  varies  from  a  few  hours  to 

several  days,  depending  on  experience,  level 
of  formal  education,  age  range  ol"  children  to 
be  screened,  and  availability  of  children  for 
demonstration  and  trial  evaluation.  A 
programmed  manual  has  been  developed  and 
several  training  films  are  available  on  a 
rental  basis. 


ST AND ARD I TAT 1 ON , 

RELIABILITY,   A^o  VALIDITY:     The  Denver  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 

researched  and  documented  instruments  of  its 
type.     Data  are  available  in  the  appendix 
of  the  manual. 


AVAILABILITY  AND  COST:     LADOGA  Publishing  Foundation,   E.    51st  Avenue 

and  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  CO  80216 

Man\.al  $6.00 
Materials  7 . 00 

Test  forms  (100)  58^ 
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I5/-i!'lE:     Develoj^mental  Indicators  for  the  Assessment 
of  Learning 

AUTHOR:     C.  Mardell/  D.  Goldenberg 

PURFOSE:     Prekindergarten  screening  instrument  for 

identifying  children  with  potential  learning 
problems. 

AGE  RANGE:     Children  two  and  one-half  to  five  and  one-half 
years  old. 


HOW  ADMINISTERED: 

WHO  ADMINISTERS: 
TIME  TO  ADMINISTER: 


Individually  administered  by  a  five  person 
teajm- 

Prof essionals  and/or  paraprof essionals^ 
20  -  30  minutes 


SUBTESTS:     The  instrument  screens  children  in  four 

developmental  skill  areas:  grosfj  motor /  fine 
motor,  concepts,  and  communication. 


PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE:     No  parent  questionnaire  is  included. 


TRAINING:     Can  be  self-taught  by  prof ossj.onals  trained  in 
testing.     Others  may  require  instruction  and 
supervision. 


STANDARDIZATION, 

RELIABILITY,  AND  VALIDITY:     Dial  was  standardized  on  a  stratified  sample 

of  4,356  children.  Validity  and  reliability 
have  been  established. 


AVAILABILITY  AND  COST:      Childcraft  Education  Corp.     20  Kilmer  Road. 

Edison,  NJ  08817 
201-57  2-6100  800-631-5652 
Manual,  score  sheet,  and  most  materials  $139.95 
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riAJ-lK :     L'oveloprnentr-^ L  Profile 

AUTHOR:     Geralc.  Alpern  and  TJiomas  Doll 

PURPOSE:     Designed  to  be  used  as  a  screener  to  mo -'sure 
the  development  of  children. 

AGE  RANGE;     Children  six  months  old  to  twelve  years  old. 


now  adm:*nist}^red: 


WHO  ADMINISTERS : 


Was  designed  to  use  the  interview  technique 
with  the  parent  but  one  can  also  administer 
the  items. 

Can  be  usad  and  interpreted  by  people  not 
specifically  trained  in  psychometrics . 


TIME  TO  ADMINISTER:     30  to  40  minutes. 


SUBTESTS : 


There  are  217  items  arranged  by  age  into  five 
scales,  academic ,  physical,  self-help,  social 
and  communication. 


PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE:     No  parent  questionnaire  is  included. 


TRAINING: 


The  Developmental  Profile  can  l^e  self-taught  by 
professionals  trained  in  1;esting.     Others  may 
require  instruction  and  supervision. 


STANDARDIZATION , 

RELIABILITY,  AND  VPLIDITY:     The  authors  report  studies  that  indicate 

construct  and  face  validity  of  the  instrument. 
Correlational  studies  have  been  done  on  the 
physical  and  academic  scales  but  have  not  been 
done  on  the  other  three  scales. 


AVAILABILITY  COST: 


Psychological  Development  Publications,  P.O. 
Box  3198,   Aspen,   CO  81611 

interviewing  set   (manual,   form  474,  and  ten 
profile  and  scoring  forms)  $9.85 


Manual  and  form  474 

Profile  and  scoring  forms  (25) 


9.25 
4.10 
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NAME:     Eliot-Pearson  Screening  Inventory  (EPSI) 
AUTHOR:     Samuel  J.  Meisels  and  M.  Stone  Wiske 

PURPOSE:     A  screening  test  designed  to  provide  a  brief 
and  easily  administered  survey  of  children's 
development  in  a  number  of  significant  areas. 
The  instrument  providen  a  profile  of  a  child's 
developmental  abilities,  in  addition  to  a 
standardized  score. 

AGE  RANGE:     Children  four  to  six  years  old/^ 


HOW  ADMINISTERED:     Administered  to  individual  children. 

WHO  ADMINISTERS:     Teachers  and  other  professionals  and  students 

of  child  development. 


TIME  TO  ADMINISTER: 


15  to  20  minutes. 


SUBTESTS:     The  instrument  requires  children  to  complete' a 
Draw-A-Person  figure  and  contains  items  that 
examine  the  following  areas:  visv:al-motor/ 
adaptive;  language  and  cognition;  and  gross 
motor  and  body  awareness. 


PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE:     A  parent  questionnaire  for  the  child's  medical 

and  developmental  history  is  included. 


TRAINING:  Training  involves  observation  of  an  experienced 
examiner  administering  the  instrument,  study  of 
the  manual,  and  practice  under  supervision  with 
two  or  three  children.  A  training  videotape  is 
available  for  rental. 


STANDARDIZATION,     Standardization,  reliability,  and  validity  data 
RELIABILITY,  AND  VALIDITY;     are  available;  an  extensive  research  program  of 

concurrent  and  predictive  validity  testing  has 
been  completed.     Face  validity  has  been 
established  with  more  than  3,000  children  from 
a  variety  of  different  backgrounds. 


AVAILABILITY  AND  COST:     Samuel  J.  Meisels,  Eliot-Pearson  Department  of 

Child  Study,  Tufts  University,  10'5  College 
Avenue,  Medford,  MA  02155 

Manual  $2.50    Parent  (100) 

Score  Sheets  (100)      1 . 50    Questionnaires    2 . 50 
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Pef  erurices 


1.  Cross,   L.  and  C7oin,  K.   Identifying  Handicapped  Children:     A  Guide  to 
Casef i nding.   Screening,   Diagnosis/  Assessment,  and  Evaluation 

New  York:     Walker;  1^77. 

2.  Meisels,    Sannuel  J.   Developmental  Screening  in  Early  Childhood:  A 
Guide 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children,  1834 
Connecticut  Avenue,   N.W,,  Washington,   D-C.  20009. 

3.  Olion,   L.  and  Rodabaugh,   J-  A  Selected  Listing  of  Instruments  for 
Screening  and  Assessment:     Bibliography  for  Preschool  Children  with 
Hand  icaps 

Office  of  Child  Development  of  Region  V,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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TRAINING  CrniF-KS  TO  USI-    A  .^-/.^'I-'KKN  l  NC  TNSTRUMl-N'I' 


AftCir  a  screeninq  iriGtrumenL  has  been  chosen,   staff  will  need  to  be 
tr.r-..MLl  l.i-  M  -.f'  the  specific  inntrumo-nt  [)ropGr2y.     Some  screening  instru- 
^:ient  publisherJ:^  have  suppl'^mentary  materials  available  such  a53  video 
tapes  or  training  guides  to  aid  in  s;taff  training.     It  i...  also  sometimes 
possible  to  have  a  publisher's  consultant  come  in  to  train  your  staff  on 
the  use  of  the  instrument.     Wliatever  method  you  choose,   it  is  important, 
that  th(}  person  doincj  Llie   trai.ning  has  a  good  working  knowledge  of  i:he 
screening  instrument,   has  studied  the  manual,   and  has  had  experience 
administering  it. 

Listed  below  is  a  procedure  to  follovv  when  training  your  staff  to  use  a 
screening  instrument.     This  can  be  presented  in  combination  with  the 
Screening  workshop  in  this  guide  or  as  a  separate  inservice  for  your  staff. 

1.  Begin  by  giving  staff  a  clear  understanding  of  what  a  screening  instru- 
ment is,   and  why  children  are  screened.     This  may  be  accomplished  by 
reviewing  the  definition  and  rationale  for  screening.     You  will  also 
need  to  determine  what  responsibilities  staff  members  will  have  in 

the  screening  process.     Consider  the  following  factors: 

a.  Who  will  arrange  and  set  up  the  screening? 

b.  Who  is  responsible  for  ordering  screening  materials  and  forms? 

c.  Will  the  staff  calculate  the  child's  chronological  age  into 
days,  months  and  years?     If  so,  do  they  know  hov    to  do  this? 

d.  Will  the  staff  compile  the  scores  and  determine  the  final  results? 
If  so,  do  they  know  how  to  do  this? 

e.  Who  will  share  the  screening  results  with  parents  and  how  will 
this  be  done? 

2.  Provide  the  screening  tool  and  materials  necessary  for  administration. 
Give  participants  sufficient  time  to  handle  the  materials  and  familiarize 
themselves  with  all  parts  of  the  screening  instrument.     Invite  partici- 
pants to  ask  questions. 

3.  Manual  instructions  and  procedures  should  be  discussed  in  great  detail 
since  the  screening  validity  relies  on  standardized  administration 
procedures.     Staff  should  become  familiar  with  the  manual  instructions 

on  how  to  present  each  item,  how  many  times  each  item  can  be  presented,  i 
if  demonstration  can  be  used,   if  items  are  timed,  and  criteria  for  pass- 
ing each  item.     It  may  be  helpful  to  demonstrate  several  sample  responses 
to  items  and  discuss  whether  the  examples  constitute  a-  pass  or  not. 
Include  instruction  on  how  to  use  the  score  sheet,  where  to  record  each 
response,   if  there  is  a  specific  order  in  which  the  items  or  test  sec- 
tions are  presented,  how  to  determine  what  item  to  start  with  and  when 
. to  end  testing. 


EKLC 
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at-i  hov/  to  adrni  r.i:;: tor  the  screening.     rjso  a  video  tape  of  tho 


•..■:r^>■rl  i n(j  or  a   live  ''loinonstration,     Thir.  m'"iy  he  done   in  combination 
•.v'i!:,  t.i,...  <}ri-'  n;; rrj  }•  i  cMi  cjiu'i  discussion  of  'V'  otmg  Tochniques  in  tluj 
.-;cre^.?:ii  fK.;  ^'.(.-c  f  i  ^jIi  of  tlids  guide.     Each  st£\tf  person  should  complete 
;iieir-  own        )r(.'  i;hoel   as  i  hey  observer  the  screening  administrc^tion . 
:\  di.scussi.on  -if tor  the  demonstration  should  include  any  inconsisitencies 
in   item  scoring  and  good  and  bad  testing  techniques.     Answer  any  ques- 
t  ions  or  concerns  the  staff  has  at  this  point. 

Ilav*;.'  :-aal'f   role  play    idnii  rrist  ering  the  screening  by  dividing  them  into 
groups  of  thrtM.'.     One  person  will  role  play  the   tester,   one   the  child 
and  the  thir^'    'ill  bo  an  r^bserver.    After  the  test  is  completed  the 
(tbservt?r  vn.  11  i^rovide  feedback  to  i:ne  tester.     Exchange  roles  so  each 
{leisoii  hris  had  a  chance  to  play  each  role  once.     The  trainer  should 
cir'.  ulate  among  groups  and  provide  feedback  as  necessary. 

Be  fori.*  staff  administers  the  screening  instrument  to  the  children  in 
your  program,    they  should  get  further  practice  by  giving  the  test  to 
at  least   three  children.     It  is  recommended  that  once  actual  testing 
begins,   you  (^bserve  each  staff  member  within  the  first  three  screenings 
they  administer.     This  will  allow  for  additional  feedback  and  will 
limit  the  number  of  screenings  to  be  re-administered  if  they  are  being 
given  incorrectly. 

A  review  quiz  can  be  given  to  staff  after  the  training  session  to 
identify  ai\y  person  who  might  need  further  training.     This  can  also  be 
given  if  there  has  been  more  than  a  3  month  time  period  between  train- 
ing and  screening  administration.     This  quiz  should  include  questions 
such  as:     how  each  item  is  presented,   passing  criteria  for  each  item, 
how  many  trials   fcr  each  item,   and  a  review  of  good  testing  techniques. 
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CHOOSING  T^J^;  EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSr<ENT  INSTRUMENT 

An  educational  assessment  is  a  criterion-referenced  measure.  This 
rnuans  that  it  compares  the  child* s  performance  to  a  specified  behavioral 
criteria  of  mastery.     Therefore,  the  child  is  compared  to  him/herself  as 
s/he  is  assessed  on  his/her  mastery  of  each  skill.     An  educational  assess- 
ment is  generally  not  a  standardized  instrument.     Rather,  the  sequence  of 
skills  contained  in  it  is  based  on  in'formation  from  various  norm-referenced 
or  standardized  tools. 

The  educational  assessment  you  select  must  first  and  foremost  satisfy 
the  purposes  for  an  educational  assessment.     First,  it  must  determine  skills 
a  child  can  and  cannot  do.     At  minimum,   these  skills  should  encompass  the 
developmental  areas  of  socialization,  self-help,  cognition,  gross  and  fine 
motor,   and  language.     Second,  the  educational  assrssment  must  help  the  per- 
son using  it  to  plan  goals  and  objectives  for  the  Individual  Service  Plan 
and  daily  activities  for  all  children.     It  should  provide  a  sequential  list 
of  skills  in  each  developmental  area  that  can  be  translated  into  teaching 
plans  for  the  children.     Third,  the  educational  assessment  should  be  organ- 
ized so  that  children's  progress  can  be  monitored  on  an  on-going  basis. 

If  the  educational  assessment  meets  these  criteria,  then  it  should  be 
further  evaluated  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

1,  Cost  and  time  efficiency      An  educational  assessment  should  be 
comprehensive  enodgh  to  provide  a  detailed  profile  of  skills  to 
teach  the  child.     Its  administration  should  not,  however,  con- 
tinually take  up  direct  instructional  time.     A  comprehensive  ed- 
ucational assessment  will  typically  take  4-6  weeks  to  administer. 
This  means  that  a  small  amount  of  time  daily  will  be  devoted  to 
engaging  the  child  in  assessment  activities  and  assessing  his/her 
proficiency  in  them. 

When  considering  cost  of  the  instrument  examine  the  initial 
cost  and  the  cost  per  child.     Determine  whether  the  score  sheets 
can  be  reused  and  updated  if  a  child  is  in  the  program  for  more 
than  one  year.     Be  sure  the  instrument  is  durable  enough  to  with-r 

stand  daily  use.  ^, 

.# 

2.  Appropriateness      The  educational  assessment  must  include  skills 
that  are  appropriate  for  the  age  range  of  the  children  in  your 
program.     This  means  that  it  must  cover  skills  that  extend  at 
least  one  year  below  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  in  the  program 
and  at  least  one  year  above  the  age  of  the  oldest  child. 

Also  examine  the  number  of  skills  within  each  age  range  and 
developmental  area.     Select  an  instrument  that  contains  at  least 
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H-.12  it-oms  within  each  12  month  span  for  each  developmental  area. 

Asiiessmi.'iit-    ui:::tr'uin(;Mts  are  most  useful   for  planning  instruc- 
tional, tar.khi   li    tAujy  provide  specific  behaviors   that  are  task 
aijalyi-ed  or  that  can  easily  be  task  analyzed.     This  will  be  par- 
ticularly true   for  children  with  haiidicappinq  conditions  since 
they  may  need  to  be  taught  in  small  steps  in  order  to  attain  goals. 
Therefore,   select  an  assessment  instrument  that  is  or  can  be  task 
ana lyzed . 

3.     Practical  Features       Be  sure  the  in'sLruiuent  you  select  is  organized 
"ill  a  way  that  is  clear,   sequential,  and  easy  to  use.     The  recordir\g 
..ind  scorijKj  \  rocedures  should  be  easy  to  administer  and  interpret 
since  the  e-iucational  assessment  is  iatended  for  use  by  ceachers , 
aides  and  parents.     The  instrument  should  require  little  or  no 
manipulation  of  scores  to  understand  results.     The  results  should 
be  directly  transferable  to  I.S.P.   short-term  objectives  and  long- 
term  goals  and  to  daily  teaching  tasks. 

The  manual  and  instruction,,  for  use  should- be  clearly  and  simply 
written,   easily  understood  and  yet  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
all  necessary  instructions  for  a-^.Tiinistration.     It  is  also  helpful 
to  select  an  instrument  that  ca:     je  used  in  either  classroom  or 
home-based  options  since  many  *       :  Start  programs  incorporate  both 
options  or  some  combinations  th 

After  weighing  all  of  the  above  considezaticiiS ,   select  an  instrument 
that  can  best  serye  the^  needs  of  your  program  and  the  children  and  families 
served  by  it.     No  inst^tume-nt  is  perfect,  but  a  good  assessment  tool  is  a 
criterion-referenced  measure  that  a  teacher  and/or  aide  can  administer  in 
4-6  weeks  to  obtain  information  on  what  the  child  can  and  cannot  do  in  the 
areas  of  language,  self-help,  socialization,  gross  motor,   fine  motor  and 
cognition.     It  is  organized  in  a  way  that  is  easy  to  administer  and  interpret . 
The  results  can  be  monitored  on  an  on-going  basis  and  can  be  easily  translated 
to  long-term  goals;  short-term  objectives  and  dai ly 'instructional  tasks  for 
the  children.     The  skills  are  arranged  sequentially,   are  task  analyzed,  and 
are  appropriate  for  age  range  of  the  children  in  your  program. 
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A  SELECTION  OF 
PPESCdOOL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENTS 
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Assessment-ProqraiTjninq  Guide  for  Infants  and  Preschoolers   (W.   Umansky)  . 
. Columbus:     Developmental  Services,   Inc.,  1974 

This  new  edition  of  the  Assessment-Prograxnming  Guide  for  Infants  and 
Preschoolers,   formerly  available  as  the  Developmental  Evaluation  and 
Programming  Guide   (Savage,   1972),   encompasses  several  major  changes 
that  standardize  its  use  in  programs  for  normal  and  handicapped 
children,  0-72  months.     The  contents  have  been  rearranged  and  much  of 
the  language  has  been  clarified. 

The  contents  of  the  manual,   including  developments^!  scales  and 
accompanying  appendices,   have  two  purposes:      (1)     to  aid  in  determining 
the  needs  of  a  child  through  systematic  observation,  and    (2)     to  provide 
guidelines  and  direction  in  planning  a  program  to  the  child's  specific 
needs . 

The  manual   is  compiled  to  reflect  a  child's  level  of  development  in 
six  areas:     motor ,.  perceptual-motor ,   language,   self-help,  social-personal. 
"Academic"  was  added  to  reflect  an  orientation  toward  education  of  the 
child.     When  an  item  is  of  relative  importance  to  several  areas,    it  is 
listed  under  each  of  the  appropriate  areas. 

VJithin  each  developmental  area,   skills  are  grouped  by  the  age  at  which 
they  appear  in  a  majority  of  the  population.     Within  each  category, 
items  are  listed  in  approximate  order  or  appearance  in  a  child's  reper- 
toire.    Items  have  been  worked  to  maximize  objectivity  of  interpretation 
between  evaluators. 

Familiarity  with  the  development  scales  and  evaluation  procedures 
outlined  is  the  minimal  requirement  for  a  teacher  to  use  the  manual. 
Complete  evaluation  of  a  child  may  take  several  weeks  since  items  are 
::lanned  for  spontaneous  exhibition  rather  than  for  a  structured  test 
situation;   however,   the  evaluator  may  wish  to  plan  activities  which 
maximize  the  opportunities  for  specific  behaviors  to  be  observed. 

The  information  generated  through  the  use  of  this  manual  provides  a 
meaningful  tool  to  communicate  program  goals  and  strategies  to  the  parents. 

Available  from:     Developmental  Services,  Inc. 

1541  Hutchins  Avenue 
Columbus,  IN  47201 
(812)372»-0259 

Cost  $2.50 
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Basic  Concept  Inventory   (S.   Engelmann) .     Chicago:     Follett  Publishing 
Company,  1967. 

The  Basic  Concept  Inventory  provides  a  broad  checklist  of  basic  concepts 
that  are  involved  in  new  learning  situations  and  are  used  in  explanations 
and  instructions  in  first  grade.     It  is  primarily  intended  for  culturally 
disadvantaged  preschool  and  kindergarten  children,  slow  learners,  ^ 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  and. mentally  retarded  children.  Although 
designed  for  young  children  it  may  be  given  to  children  aged  three  to 
ten.     The  Inventory  is  criterion-referenced  and  uses  basic  concepts, 
sentence  repetition  and  comprehension,  and  pattern-awareness  tasks.  It 
is  individually  administered,  paced,  and  requires  about  twenty  minutes. 
If  the  Inventory  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  remedial  instruction,  it 
may  be  given  by  the  classroom  teacher.     If,  however,   it  is  to  be  used 
diagnostically  as  the  basis  for  special  treatment  or  specr " 1  placement, 
a  trained  examiner  should  administer  the  instrument.     Rel:    ^ility  and 
validity  studies  are  reported  to  be  in  progress. 

Available  from:     Follett  Publishing  Company 
1010  W.  Washington  Blvd, 
Chicago,   IL  60607 

Cost:     $  4.95  Package  of  fifteen  booklets   (3700  code  number) 

$30.00  Package  of  100  booklets,  one  manual  &  one  set  of  cards  (3703) 
$  3.30  Picture  cards,   set  of  nine  (3701) 
$  3.30  Manual  (3702) 
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Brigance  Diagnostic  Inventory  of  Early  DevelQj.ment   (A;  Brigance)  . 
Curriculum  Associates,  Inc.,  1978 


This  new  criterion-referenced  Inventory  was  desiqi.ed  to  1)     detenrdne  the 
developmental  level  of  children  under  seven  years,   2)  identifies 
instructional  obiectives  which  are  to  the  child's  level  of  development • 

The  Inventory  includes  98  skill  sequences  in  the  following  areas: 
psychomotor,   self-help,   speech  and  language,  general  knowledge  and 
comprehension,  and  early  academic  skills. 

Designed  to  meet  the  following  4  requirements  of  the  Individual 
Education  Plan:     1)     date  of  next  assessment 

2)  method  of  assessment . 

3)  present  level  of  achievement  and 

4)  objective  to  be  achieved 

The  assessment  can  be  done  by  paraprof essionals  with  professional 
supervision.     No  specialized  training  in  testing  is  required. 

Data  regarding  standardization  are  included  in  the  Excerpt  or  Appendices 
of  the  Inventory. 

Available  from:     Curriculum  Associates,  Inc. 
5  Esquire  Road 
North  Billerica,  MA  01862 

Cost:     $49.95  Brigance  Inventory  of  Early  Development 

$11.95  Developmental  Record  Books   (10  pk.) 

$99.00  Developmental  Record  Books   (100  pk.) 

$  5.95  Group  Developmental  Record  Books 

Pree  Individual  Early  Development  Preview  Excerpts 
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California  Preschool  Social  Competency  Scale  or  CFSCS   (S,  Levine,  F.  F. 
Elzey,  and  M.  Levis).     Palo  Alto:     Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  1969. 

The  California  Preschool  Social  Competency  Scale  is  designed  to  measure 
the  adequacy  of  interpersonal  behavior  and  the  degree  of  assumption  of 
social  responsibility  in  children  of  ages  two  to  five.     The  behaviors 
included  are  situational  in  nature  and  were  selected  in  terms  of  common 
cultural  expectations  to  represent  basic  competencies  to  be  developed  in  the 
process  of  socialization.     Each  item  contains  four  descriptive  statements, 
posed  in  behavioral  ter.as,  representing  varying  degrees  of  competency. 
The  CPSCS  contains  thirty  items  designed  to  be  rated  by  a  classroom 
teacher.     The  nature  of  the  items  requires  the  rater  to  have  had  considerable 
opportunity  to  observe  the  child  in  a  variety  of  situations.     Age  percentile 
norms  by  occupational  level  and  total  sample  are  available.  Interrater 
reliabilities  are  reported. 

Available  from:    Consulting  Psychologists  Press 
577  College  Avenue 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94306 

Cost:     $  1.50  Specimen  set  (manual  and  test  booklet) 
$  1.25  Manual 

$  4.00  Pkg.  of  twenty-five  test  booklets 
$14.00  100  test  booklets 
$65.00  500  test  booklets 


Carolina  Developmental  Profile  (D.  L.  Lillie) .    Winston-Salem,  N.C.: 
Kaplan  School  Supply #  1976- 

The  Carolina  Developmental  Profile  is  a  criterion-referenced  checklist  of 
skills  expected  of  children  aged  two  to  five  years.    The  skills  are  in 
five  areas:     fine  motor,  gross  motor,  perceptual  reasoning,  receptive 
language r  and  expressive  language.     The  purpose  of  the  Profile  is  to 
expose  those  areas  in  which  the  child  is  weak  so  that  the  teacher  may  plan 
instructional  objectives  that  are  appropriate  for  him.     Each  task  is 
classified  into  a  subcategory  (for  example,  fine  motor  includes  fxnger 
flexibility,  arm  and  hand  precision,  and  hand  and  finger  dexterity).  For 
each  task,  there  is  a  task  description,  developmental  age,  needed  materials, 
and  criteria  for  passing.     The  Profile  is  presently  an  experimental  edition 
which  is  not  in  final  form* 

Available  from:    Kaplan  School  Supply 
600  Jonestown  Road 
Winston-Salem,  NC  27103 

Cost:     $     .75  each 

$15.00  set  of  twenty-five 
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Classroom  Screening   (N.  Giessman,  S.  Hering,  S.  Issacson,  A.  Fazie,  and 
C.  Tarchin)  .     Piedir.ont:     Circle  Preschool,  1975. 

This  assessment  device  assists  the  classroom  teacher  in  obtaining  a  class 
profile  of  skills  in  si'A  areas  of  child  development:     gross  motor,  fine 
motor,   self-help,  social-emotional,  cognitive,  and  language.     These  skills 
usually  emerge  between  the  years  of  two-and-a-half  and  five  and  are 
important  for  a  child's  involvement  in  a  school  prograin.     The  profile 
indicates  where  the  majority  of  the  class  is  functioning  so  that  a 
curriculum  at  the  children's  levels  can  be  planned. 

For  a  half -hour  a  day,  over  a  two-week  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,   the  teacher  observes  and  records  these  skills  whenever 
iossiblG  during  the  daily  schedule.     To  increase  the  possibility  of 
their  occurrence,  the  various  tasks  in  each  particular  area  of  this  device 
have  been  v,T:itten  as  lesson  plans  for  small  groups. 

Available  from:     Circle  Preschool 
9  Lake  Avenue 
Piedmont,  CA  94611 

Cost:  $1.00 


Criterion-Referenced  Placement  Tests.     Logan,  UT:     Mapps  Project,  1975. 

The  Criterion-Referenced  Placement  Tests  were  developed  to  assess  children, 
ages  zero  to  five  years,  to, determine  entry  level  skills  in  receptive 
language,  expressive  language,  and  motor  development.     The  instruments 
are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Curriculum  and  Monitoring  System  (CAMS), 
but  they  may  be  used  alone.     They  may  be  used  on  a  pre-and  posttest  basis 
to  measure  gain. 

The  test  items  were  developed  from  sequenced  curriculum  objectives  in 
the  three  areas   (receptive  and  expressive  language  and  motor  development) 
and  only  take  twenty-five  minutes  each  to  administer  by  anyone  who  has 
experience  in  working  with  young  children. 

Available  from:     Glendon  Casto 
MAPPS  Project 
Exceptional  Child  Center 
Utah  State  University 
Logan,  UT  84322 

Cost:     $3.50  per  test   (may  be  duplicated) 
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The  Functional  Profile,     Peoria:     Peoria  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 
and  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Peoria,  1974- 

The  profile  is  a  checklist  of  develo^xnental  skills  to  assess  children 
aged  birth  to  six  in  the  socir.l,  cognitive,  gross  motor,  fine  motor,  and 
self-help  areas-     The  profile  is  designed  to  determine  approximate  level 
of  developmental  functioning  and  aid  in  planning  an  individualized  program. 
The  profile  may  be  completed  in  an  hour  to  an  hour~and-a-half  by  persons 
who  have  knowledge  and  experience  with  the  normal  growth  and  development 
of  infants  and  young  children- 
Available  from:     Constance  Smiley 

United  Cerebral  Palsy 

913  No  Western  Ave- 

Peoria,  IL  61604 

■i 

Cost:  $-13 


Individual  Child  Assessment  (S-  Hering,  A.  Fazio,  and  J.  Hailey) - 
Piedmont:     Circle  Preschool,  1975- 

The  Individual  Child  Assessment  was  compiled  for  use  by  classroom  or 
resource  teachers  in  early  childhood  programs  with  children  twelve  to 
seventy-two  months^     It  orders  skills  in  six  areas  of  child  development: 
gross  motor,  fine  motor,  self-help,  social-emotional,  cognitive,  and 
language-     It  assists  staff  in  developmental  planning  and  in  individualizing 
curriculum - 

This  device  helps  in  charting  the  child's  currer t  functioning,  and  then  in 
planning  to  help  the  child  progress  to  the  next  level  of  competence.  After 
assessment,  staff  members  work  through  a  child's  strengths  to  improve  the 
areas  of  weakness •     An  accurate  and  detailed  dociamentation  of  a  child's 
progress  can  be  obtained  by  using  this  instrument  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  instrument  was  compiled  by  synthesizing  other  assessment  approaches, 
by  writing  the  items  in  behavioral  terms,  and  by  including,  for  the  most 
part,  only  items  that  suggest  activities  appropriate  for  an  early 
childhood  classroom. 

Available  from:    Circle  Preschool 
9  Lake  Avenue 
Piedmont,  CA  04611 

Cost:  $1.50 
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Learning  Accomplishment  rrcfile   (A.   Sanford)  .     V.M.nston-Salem,  N.C.: 
Kaplan  School  Supply,   197  5. 

The  Learning  Accomplishir^ent  Profile  is  designed  to  provide  the  teacher  of 
handicapped  preschool  children  with  a  simple,  behavior-oriented  evaluation 
of  the  child's  skills.     r'or  the  first  sect.lon,   tasks  were  taken  from  many 
developmental  scales  and  are  arranged  hierarchically,  v:ith  developmental 
ages  from  the  scale  from  which  the  item  was  taken  indicated.     Areas  covered 
are:     gross  motor,   fine  motor,  social  skills self-help,  cognitive,  and 
language  development.     For  each  task  there  isVa  column  in  which  to  indicate 
the  entry  test  date,  the  date  the  test  was  achieved,  and  comments.  The 
Profile's  second  section  is  geared  more  to  specific  instructional  objectives. 
The  teacher  can  indicate  attainment  of  specific  criterion  levels  for 
numerous  skills  in  the  areas  of  writing,  self-help,  and  cognitive  develop- 
ment  (including  communication  skills)^     No  procedure  for  obtaining  scores 
is  given,  but  one  could  get  a  rough  developmental  age  from  the  items 
completed  in  the  first  section. 

Available  from:     Kaplan  School  Supply 
600  Jonestown  Road 
Winston-Salem,  NC  27103 

Cost:     $     2.00  Learning  accomplishment  profile 
$     2.50  Manual 

$150.00  Diagnostic  edition  assessment  kit 

$     3.00  Infant  learning  accomplishment  profile 
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Learning  Accomplishment  Profile-Diagnostic  Edition  (P.  M,  Griffen,  A.  R, 
Sanford,  and  D.  C.  Wilson),  Winston  Salem,  NC:  Kaplan  School  Supply, 
1975 

The  purpose  of  the  Learning  Accomplishment  Profile-Diagnostic  Edition 
(LAP-D)   is  to  provide  a  standardized,  criterion-referenced  instrument  for 
assessment.     This  instrument  is  based  on  the  prescriptive  LAP  which  is  an 
assessment  instrument  from  which  educational  objectives  can  be  derived  and 
pres;criptive  programs  can  be  established. 

Applicable  to  ages  ranging  from  twelve  months  to  six  years,  teachers  or 
trained  paraprof essionals  can  administer  the  instrument  in  three-fourths 
of  an  hour  to  two  hours.     However,  the  examiner  must  adhere  to  the 
rigidly  specified  procedures  and  criteria  contained  in  the  manual- 

The  LAP^D  is  divided  into  five  skill  areas:     gross  motor,  fine  motor, 
self-help,,  cognitive,  and  language.     Each  of  these  general  skill  areas  is 
further  broken  down  into  subskills.    Within  .these  subskills,  tasks  are 
sequenced  from  least  to  most  difficult*     It  is  easy  to  administer  and 
score. 

Standardization  and  validity  studies  are  in  process.     The  complete  set 
includes  the  Examiner'?   Manual,  score  sheets,  and  kit  materials 
(durable,  reusable  materials:     attractive  original  pictures  and  puzzles 
with  brightly  colored  objects) .  .  * 

Available  from:     Kaplan  School  Supply  Corporation 
600  Jonestown  Road 
Winston  Salem/  NC  27103 

Cost:  $150.00 
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The  Lexington  Uevelopien tal  Scale  (J.  Irwin,  C.  A.  Coleman,  et  al . ) 
Lexincjton:     Child  Development  Centers,   Inc.,  1974. 

The  Lexington  Developnental  Scale   (LDS)  was  designed  to  be  used  by  the 
teacher  ari  an  instrument  for  assessing  children,  as  an  aid  in  helping 
I-arentti  to  understand  their  child  better,  as  a  basis  for  curriculum  planning 
for  the  total  class  and  especiaI2v  for  the  individual  child,  and  as  a 
means  of  evaluating  the  progress  of  the  individual  child  as  well  as  a 
n^.rans  for  evaluating  the  class  program. 

The  .scale  evaluates  five  important  areas  in  the  development  of  the  child: 
motor,   language,  personal  and  social,  cognitive,  and  emotional.     Each  of 
the  first  four  areas  is  scored  on  the  basis  of  developmental  age.  The 
fifth  area,  emotional,   is  scored  on  a  five-point  scale  because  there  are 
inadequate  age  norms  in  this  area. 

The  LDS  is  available  in  two  age  ranges:     the  first  is  infant,  which  is 
appropriate  for  children  in  the  birth  to  two  years  age  range;  and  for 
early  childhood,  which  is  appropriate  for  children  in  the  two  to  six  years 
age  range.     Using  test-retest  techniques,  both  scales  have  yielded  high 
coefficients  of  correlations. 

Validity  has  been  assumed  for  both  of  the  full  scales  because:  (1)  the 
age  placement  of  the  individual  test  items  is  based  on  a  detailed  search 
of  the  literature;    (2)     the  progression  of  items  within  each  sequence 

oflects  the  judgment  of  experienced  teachers  and  clinicians;  and   (3)  the 
chronological  ages  and  developmental  ages  of  children  tested  have  shown 
substantial  agreement  both  by  item  and  by  areas. 

In  the  full  LDS  there  are  452  items.     The  shortened  version  of  the  LDS  was 
developed  primarily  for  clinic  and  home  use  where  there-  is  limited  time, 
space,  and  equipment.     It  is  possible  for  the  scale  to  be  administered  in 
a  time  period  of  thirty  minutes. 

Available  from:     The  Child  Development  Centers  of  U.C.P-B. 
Post  Office  Box  8003 
465  Springhill  Drive 
Lexington,  KY  40503 

Cost:     $5.00  LDS  manual 

$1.50  LDS  screening  form  manual 
$   .30  Charts 

$4.00  Innovative  instructional  materials  book 
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y.arshalltown  Behavioral  Development  Profile   (M,  Donahue,  J,  Montgomery, 
and  others).     Marshalltown ,  lA:     AEA  fi6  Preschool  Division,  1975. 

This  Profile  was  developed  for  handicapped  and  culturally  deprived 
children  in  the  zero  to  six  year  range.     It  is  designed  to  facilitate 
individual i?.ed  prescriptive  teaching  of  preschool  children  within  the  home 
setting.     Items  are  based  upon  normal  development  and  are  taken  from  other 
standardi^red  scales.     The  Profile  contains  a  list  of  327  developmental 
^jkills  collapsed  into  three  general  categories:     communication,  motor,  and 
t:ocic>.l.     The  items  within  each  category  are  arranged  according  to  age.  The 
device  is  cr iterion~r ef eijenced  and  is  designed  to  measure  the  progress  of 
each  child  in  months . 

The  Profile  is  used  with  a  score  sheet  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Behavioral  Prescription  Guides   (Manuals  11a,.  lib,  and  11c).     The  guides 
list  behavioral  objectives  and  the  activities  to  accomplish  each  objective. 
There  are  objectives  for  each  of  the  skills  measured  in  the  Profile. 

The  results  from  the  Profile  are  used  to  ascertain  the  child's  level  of 
development  as  well  as  his  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  person  who  is 
working  with  the  child  then  uses  this  information  to  set  objectives  and 
choose  strategies  for  accomplishing  those  objectives. 

Available  from:     AEA  #6,  Preschool  Division 
507  East  Anson 
Marshalltown,  lA  50158 

Cost:  $3.00 
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Memphis  Comprehensive  Development  Scales   (A.   P.  Quick,  T.   I..  Lil.i:Ie, 
A.  A-  Ccunpbell)  .     Belmont:     Fearon  Publishers,   li»74  . 


The  Comprehensive  Develorniental  Scale  is  designed  to  deterirdne  a  child's 
level  of  functioning  in  five  areas:     personal-social,  gross  motor,  fine 
motor,  language  skills,  and  perceptual-cognitive: .     This  is  an  instrument 
for  assessing  development  at  levels  which  can  be  used  in  planning  indi- 
vidualized-prescriptive-educational  programs  for  prescliool  developmentally 
delayed  children. 

The  scale  is  composed  of  five  subscales  representing  the  five  areas  of 
development.     There  are  260  skill  items  listed  on  the  five  subscales. 
These  items  are  arranged  in  sequential  order  and  in  three-month  intervals 
from  zero  to  five  years. 

The  set  of  materials  includes  the  Developmental  Skills  Assignment  Record, 
a  sheet  for  assigning  individual  skills,  and  the  Conti.-^uous  Record  for 
Educat ional-Develot>ment  Gain  for  recording  and  evaluating  the  child's 
mastery  of  skills,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.     In  addition, 
there  is  a  Guide  to  Programming  which  tells  how  to  use  the  three  forms. 

Any  person  with  training  in  and  knowledge  of  preschool  development  can 
administer  the  instrximent, 

Available  from:     Fearon  Publishers 
6  Davis  Drive 
Belmont,  CA  94002 

Costs:     $  1,50  for  one  set 

$11.00  for  twenty-five  sets 
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Minnesota  Preschool  Scale   (F.  Goodenough  and  others).     Circle  Pines,  MN: 
American  Guidance  Service,  Inc.,  1940. 

This  scale  is  used  to  assess  development  of  nental  ability  in  children 
of  ages  six  months  to  five  years.     Two  parallel  forms  are  available.  Items 
pertain  to  point inq  out  parts  of  the  body  or  objects;   naming  familiar  objects? 
copying;    in>itativfj  dr^iv/incj?   block  building?   rcsx^onse  to  pictures;   Knox  cube 
imitation;   obeying  simple  commands;   comprehension;  discrimination, 
recognition,  or  tracing  of  forms;   naming  objects  from  memory;  colors; 
incomplete  pictures;   picture  pu::zles;   digit  spans;   jK-iper  folding;  absur- 
dities; vocabulary;   imitating  clock  hands;  and  speech.     The  test  has 
verbal,  nonverbal,  and  total  scores  for  children  three  to  five  years  of 
age/  and  total  scores  for  younger  children.     The  instrument  is  individually 
administered  and  paced.     The  examiner  should  have  considerable  experience 
in  the  testing  of  young  children  and  some  practice  with  the  test  materials. 
Age  C  scores  and  percent  placement  norms  and  I.Q.  equivalents  are  not 
available.     Inter-form  reliabilities,  but  no  other  technical  data,  are 
reportfid. 

Available  from:     American  Guidance  Service,  Inc. 
Publishers  Building 
Circle  Pines,  MN  55014 

Cost:     $43.00  Complete  kit   (code  1240) 


Portage  Guide  to  Early  Education,  revised  edition   (S.  Bluma,  M.  Shearer, 
A.  Frohman,  and  J.  Milliard) .     Portage:     Portage  Project,  1976. 


The  Portage  Guide  to  Early  Education  is  comprised  of  three  parts: 
a  checklist,  a  manual,  and  cards  to  be  used  in  teaching  behaviors 
includ®  in  the  checklist.     The  checklist  is  to  be  used  as  an  assess- 
ment rool  to  pinpoint  existing  skills  in  the  child's  behavioral 
repertoire,  as  well  as  behavior  the  child  has  yet  to  learn.  The 
checklist  also  provides  a  method  of  maintaining  an  ongoing  record  of 
a  child's  progress.     The  instrument  was  developed  to  assess  children 
between  the  ages  of  birth  -  six  in  six  areas  of  development:  motor, 
cognitive,  self-help,  language,   socialization  and  infant  stimulation. 
There  a;re  580  developmentally  sequenced  behaviors. 

Available  from:     Portage  Project 

626  East  Slifer  Street 
P.O.  Box  564 
Portage,  WI  53901 

Cost:     $42.00  +  postage  for  set  of  materials   (includes  fifteen  checklists, 
cards  and  manual) 

$  6.50  +  postage  for  packet- of  fifteen  checklists 
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Preschool  Attainment  Record    (E.  A.  Doll).     Circle  Pines,  MN :  American 
Guidance  Service,   INC.,  1966. 

The  j.n;5t-i.uinLM!t  combines  an  a.siser.F.ment  of  physical,   social,  and  intellectual 
functions  in  a  globcil  apprali^al  of  children  from  birth  to  seven  years  of 
ago.     The  Record  include;.;  oiqht  categories  of  developmental  behavior: 
ambulation,  manipulation,   rar..i>ort,  communication,  responsibility,  information, 
ideation,  and  creativity.     For  each  category,  there  is  one  item  for  each 
I'ix-month  age  s^van.     The  item  types,   itejrt  arrangement,   testing  procedures, 
and  interviewer  qualifications  are  the  same  as  for  the  Vineland  Social 
Maturity  Scale  de£icribed  later.     Mean  age  for  expected  performance  of 
each  beiiavior  is  provided.     Total  scores  may  be  converted  to  attainment 
ages  or  attainment  quotients.     No  reliability  or  validity  studies  are  yet 
avai lable . 

Available  from:     American  Guidance  Service,  Inc. 
Publishers  Building 
Circle  Pines,  MN  55014 

Cost:     $2.90  Package  of  twenty-five  (1181) 
$1.60  Manual  (1182) 


Preschool  Inventory,   revised  edition   (B.  Caldwell).     Reading,  MA:  Addisdn- 
Wesley,  1970. 

This  instrument  was  designed  in  relation  to  Project  Head  Start.  Its 
purpose  is  to  assess  achievement  in  areas  regarded  as  necessary  foundations 
for  early  school  success.     These  areas  have  been  labeled  c^^ncept- 
activation- sensory/  concept-activation-^tW^erical ,  personal-social 
responsiveness/  arid  associative  vocabulary.     The  Preschool  Inventory  has 
been  used  as  a  rough  diagnostic  test;  that  is,   it  has  been  used  to  identify 
selected  "cultural  handicaps"  and  as  a  gross  measure  of  the  impact  of  Head 
Start  experience  on  children.     Limited  norms  are  provided   (based  on  the 
performance  of  children,  ages  two  to  six-and-a-half,  identified  as 
products  of  "lower"  and  "middle-class"  backgrounds).     Like  so  many 
preschool  tests,  this  inventory  must  also  be  administered  individually. 
The  reliability  of  this  test  appears  to  meet  acceptable  standards,  although 
no  empirical  statement  of  validity  is  reported  in  the  test  manual. 

Available  from:     Addison-Weisley  Publishing  Company 
Reading,  MA  01967 

Cost:  $2.75  (English)  Pkg .  of  twenty 
$3.00  (Spanish)  Pkg.  of  twenty 
$3.00  Specimen  set 

$2.00  Handbook  (English  and  Spanish) 
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Pupil  Progress  Evaluation  Plan   (J.  Dickerson,  M.  Evanson,  and  L.  Spurlock). 
Coeur  d'Alene,  ID:     Panhandle  Child  Development  Association  Inc.,  1975. 

The  Pux^^il  Progress  E^/aluation  Plan  was  designed:      (1)     to  give  early 
childhood  educators  a  concise,  useful,   time-saving  way  to  adr.iniH:ter  a 
Lasic  pre-  and  postdevoloi^iental  assessment;    (2)     to  help  in  arriving 
at  long  term  objectives  for  children;    (3}     to  help  in  recording  cumulative 
skills  accomplished;  and   (4)     to  assist  in  recording  time  sampled  data 
(when  appropriate)   so  that  ongoing  individual  pupil  progress  information 
will  be  reudily  available  for  teachers  and  parents  who  wish  to  assess  the 
program's  effectiveness. 

Teachers  or  trained  aides  of  children,   zuro  to  six,  can  record  assessment 
and  individual  pupil  progress  information  over  a  yearly  period.     Each  form 
includes  two  carbon  copies  so  the  teacher  may  return  data  to  the 
administrator  or  parents  and  still  have  a  copy  for  records. 

The  instrument  includes  a  developmental  assessment,  a  pupil  objective 
program  schedule,  a  cumulative  task  accomplishment  sheet,  observation 
recording  forms,  and  a  pupil  progress  graph.     Instructions  arc  :-ncluded  for 
each  form. 

Available  from:     Panhandle  Child  Develoj^ment  Association,  Inc. 
421^  Sherman  Avenue 
Coeur  d'Alene,   ID  83814 

Cost:     $1.50  per  copy  plus  postage  and  handling 
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HOW  'I'U  USM  TilK  POkTAGK  CVIDV,  TO  I'ARr.V   l-iDUCAT  I  ON 


:      ..T.^iK-.-  ^-wtviit  ^uw^l.-ut  .liia  t  fat.>;|      -.'Lcy  nast-r^: 

that:  may  be  used  to  t.each  .ilatr    Lo  iih^e  tilie  l\.)rtaye  Guide  lo  Karly  Kdu-ja  t.iun . 
As  a  rcLUilt    of  this  wurksfiop  rar  t:  ici[>anLs  will  have   information  necessary 
to  adminisLer  th(.'  l'(.ut.  i<ie  (;ui(..U>  ('h(}ck  1  i  .s  t . 

1  •  KI-: - Wi  H K^^ I ! O V  ^I'ASKr^ 

If  you  do  not  have  the  Portage  Guide  tie  Early  Education  and  would  like  to 
order   it,    it  is  civailable  from: 

Cooperative  Educational  Service  Agency  #12 

Portage  Project  Materials 

626  East  Slifer  Street 

P.O.  Box  564 

Portage ,  Wisconsin  53901 
Telephone:      (608)  742-8811 
'  ortage  Guide  to  Early  Education 

Complete  Kit  $42.00 
15  additional  checklists  $8.50 
ipping  and  handling  $1.75  or  10%;  whichever  is  greater. 
Approximate  delivery  time  is  two  weeks. 

PREPARING  FOR  THIS  WORKSHOP 

1.  Duplicate  handouts  and  transparencies  from  the  masters  provided  at  the 
end  of  this  reference. 

2.  Have  available,   if  possible.  Portage  Guide  Checklists  for  each  participant 
and  one  Portage  Guide  manual  and  card  file  for  participants  to.  peruse. 

3.  Have  available  an  overhead  projector,   transparency  marking  pens  and  a 
movie  screen. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  THIS  WORKSHOP 

1.     Distribute  handouts  and  if  available,  one  Portage  Guide  Checklist  per 
)  participant.     Introduce  the  Portage  Guide  to  Early  Education  Checklist 
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by  f'Xplaini.iiq  that  it  is:  a  cri  tcrion-rof  ercncod  educational  assessment 

i  r.;; t:.f  'i](-«.'nt  .      It:  v;a!;  Mf -vr- 1  r^i-t/d  oriqinally  in   1072  and  was  one  of  the  ri.r5-.t 


t'or   [.>r*:-.S';houi   ch-i.ldit>n.     Thu  i.;ki.ll   seriuunco-.   in  it  wore  derived  from 
many  standardized  tests  including  the  Denver,   Gesell,   and  Vineland. 

Ui   r)7(.  the  Porta'je  ("lui.de  v/as   revli:od.     Since  that  time  it  has  been 
tratuilatofl   into  eight  laruju.ujes:  and  t  ranf^  1  a+- i  ons  arc  in  [)roqrer.s  in  eight 
vm)Vk>.     Thtvu*   inv.dude  Si^anish,   Frencli,   Japanese,   Chinese,   Malay,  Hebrew, 
and  Ar'-ibic. 

I)i:;fd<r/  Transparency  #1,   the  Portage  Checklist  cover.     Explain  that  the 
compiettj  bortacje  c;nide   \o  Early  Education  contains  three  parts:  a  check- 
list,   a  manual  and  a  card  file.     The  checklist  is  the  educational  assess- 
mont  component  of  the  guide,   and  will  help  determine  what  the  child  can 
and  cannot  do;    the  manual  contains  directions  for  how  to  use  the  guide 
and  implement  goals;  and  the  card  file  contains  ideas  for  activities  to 
teach  each  skill  in  the  checklist. 

The  checklist  contains  a  list  of  580  behaviors  in  a  developmental  sequence 
from  birth  to  six  years.     It  is  divided  into  five  developmental  areas  in- 
cluding socialization,    language,   self-help,   cognitive  and  motor  skills, 
plus  an  infant  stimulation  section  that  highlights  birth  to  four  months, 

Each  child  in  the  program  will  have  a  checklist.     On  the  cover,   enter  the 
child's  name,   date  of  birth,   teacher  and  program  year.     The  checklist  may 
be  used  for  more  than  one  year  if  the  child  is  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
over  two  o::  more  successive  years. 

Display  Transparency  #2,   the  information  log  sheet.     This  sheet,  may  be 
used  at  the  teacher's  discretion.     It  is  intended  to  assist  the  teacher 
to  plan  for  the  child  so  it  might  be  used  for  recording  informal  obser- 
vations, parent  contacts,   schedule  of  special  services,  or  special 
limitations  or  considerations  for  the  child. 

Display  Transparency  It3,  a  sample  checklist  page.     Discuss  each  column 
as  f  ol  lows  :  ^  -4  • 
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a.     Age  LgvoI:     theso  are  age  levels  that  indicate  when  children  normally 


t..hi-  card   file,     Kach  c^ird  contains  hiucjcjcst.i.ons   for  tcachxiiq 
skill.     Display  Transparency  #4,   a  sample  card.     The  acti^'-^ties  on 
thu  cards  wure  all  developed  by  Portage  Project  teaching  staff  and 
have  all  buen  used  ^iuccossf  all  y  with  chiicircn.     The  bottom  of  the 
card  usually  contains  space  for  you  to  add  teaching  ideas  of  your 
own.     Therefore  this  card  file  can  he  a  valuable  resource. 
Redisplay  Transparency  ^3. 

c.  I^chavior:     this  column  contains  a  behavioral  description  of  each 
skill.     The  skills  arc  sequenced   in  the  order  in  which  most  children 
learn  them.     All  children  will  not  learn  the  skills  in  this  exact 
order;   this  checklist  is  only  a  guide. 

d.  Entry  Behavior:     this  is  the  column  where  you  will  enter  whether  or 
not  the  child  could  do  each  skill  when  she/he  entered  the  program. 
This  column  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later. 

e.  Date  Achieved:     in  this  column  you  will  record  the  date  the  child 
learns  the  skill  during  the  cours'--  of  the  program  year. 

f.  Comments:     in  this  column  you  will  record  information  which  will 
assist  you  to  plan  activities  and  keep  a  record  of  activities  being 
taught.     Comments  may  note  materials,  teaching  techniques,  emerging 
skills,  or  individual  activities  being  worked  on  in  the  classroom 
or  at  home. 

5.     Display  Transparency  #5   (Handout  #1).     Explain  that  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  entry  behavior  column  of  the  checklist  is  to  determine 
the  skills  the  child  has  upon  entering  the  program.     This  enables  the 
teacher  to  plan  activities  that  are  appropriate  for  a  particular  child. 
By  recording  the  date  the  child  accomplishes  the  skill  in  the  date 
achieved  column,   the  teacher  additionally  has  an  on-going  record  of  the 
child's  progress  throughout  the  year. 

To  complete  the  entry  behavior  column,  a  code  is  used.     Mark  a   V  beside 


each  skill.     Those  age  levels  are  only  ai)proximate  and  cannot 

!  '.  '1.  t -:'!:;:  >^X'jct:  d^r     i  ^>[ 'moii  ta  1  ^:qe  for  the  ciuld. 

Ihr-  uiiir^jvr:.    in   the  coluiuri         r  o::  yond  t.o   the  card  riiUTU.or .'  m 
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each  skill  the  child  can  do  consistently,   usually  in  more  than  one  situ- 
ation,  for  more  than  one  person.     The  child  v;ill  need  no  further  instruc- 
tion in  markoo  wit_h  a    v/ •     Mark  an  X  besido  tho  skills  the  child 
cannot  do.     Kvcn  if  the  ciuld   ir.  beqinninq  to  do  Lho  ^^kill  l^ut  canr.-...t 
yet  complete  it,   mark  an  X.     /\n  X  indicates  that  the  child  will  need 
some  further  instruction  in  the  skill.     Mark  a  ?  beside  those  skills 
whicrh  you  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  or  that  you  are 
unsure  of  the  child's  performance  and  would  like  to  retest .  All 
f|uoiU:ion  marks  should  be  eliminated  within  the  first  six  weeks  so  that 
only  Xs  and   Vs  remain.     Mark  Xs  and    >/s  in  pen  sinc^  they  represent  a 
jUMmaiient  record  of  the  child's  entry  behavior.     Mark  ?s  in  pencil 
since  they  will  be  changed  to  an  X  or    v   once  the  educational  assessment 
IS  completely  filled  out. 

To  record  the  child's  skill  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  year, 
a  teacher  could  go  through  the  entire  checklist,  observe  the  child 
attempting  each  activity,  and  then  record  whether  or  not  the  child 
could  do  all  580  behaviors.     This  is  unnecessarily  time  consuming, 
however,   so  the  procedure  can  be  abbreviated  to  save  precious  time  for 
instruction  in  the  skills.  To  simplify  the  recording  of  entry  behavior 
and  still  get  all  the  information  we  need  on  a  child,  we  record  a  base- 
line and  ceiling  to  indicate  behaviors  the  child  can  and  cannot  do. 

A  baseline  consists  of  15  consecutive    v^s.     The  purpose  for  getting  a 
baseline  is  that   once    this  sequence  of  15    v/s  is  obtained,   you  can 
safely  assume  the  child  can  also  do  all  skills  that  come  before  the 
baseline.     To  get  a  baseline,    start  with  items  approximately  two  years 
below  the  child's  actual  age.     If,  once  you  begin  recording,   the  child 
cannot  do  15  consecutive  items,  go  back  further  in  the  checklist  until 
you  have  a  sequence  of  15  \/s.. 

Once  you  have  a  baseline,   continue  recording  until  you  reach  a  ceiling 
of  15  consecutive  Xs.     You  may  stop  recording  once  you  reach  this  ceiling 
and  you  may  safely  assume  that  the  child  cannot  do  any  of  the  skills 
that  come  after  it. 
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6.  Display  Transparency  #6   (page  2,  Handout  ffl)  .     F.xplain  that  the  child 
dojActed  in  t:hiF  chocklist  is  approximately   four  year.*^:  old,   so  the 
li.'ac.'ht'r    \.iit-]ai\   r » •'  ( ^  r '  i  i  ;  !■  i  .i!,  2- ^  y^-Mi:   ]cvoI.     The  La.'joi.inc   is  items 

=  .-t~'-iO  ~   .oKiJi. :;   t:.';  Ccin  The  c<,:iiir.';   is   i  tt^rns  93-107  -  skills 

t: ho  criild  cannuL  do.  Thf;  iLeruL;  boLv;een  t:hc  baseline  and  the  cciiinq 
arc  skills  which  the  chilt.  is  I'robably  ready  to  learn.  This  span  is 
called  the  teuchin<j  rantje.     Notice  how  the  coniment  section  was  used. 

7.  Display  and  discuss  Transparency  \\1    (liandout  #1,  page  1).  Highlight 
the   fact  that  determination  of  whether  or  not  a  child  can  do  the  skills 
must   be  made  as  a  result  of  direct  observation.     VJe  should  not  assume 
th.e  child  can  do  a  skill  just  because  they  may  be  low  level  skills  or 
because  wc  think  he  should  be  able  to  do  them  because  other  children 
can.     To  be  fair  to  the  child  and  to  insure  that  she/he  has  the  necessary 
foundation  for  higher  skills,  each  behavior  must  be  observed.     The  ex- 
ception will  be  those  skills  which  can  only  be  observed  in  the  home  en- 
vironment.    These  skills  may  be  recorded  from  parent  report. 

8.  To  summarize,  distribute  and  review  Handout  #2,  Ten  Problems  Frequently 
Encountered  When  Using  Behavioral  Checklists.     A  discussion  of  this 
article  may  help  teachers  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  using  educational  assess- 
ment instruments . 
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?8 

?9  ' 
JO 

:ii 

32  " 

33' 

34" 

35 

36 

'  4 1' 

^'43" 
44 

4  5_ 
~"46~ 
47 

"48^ 


Dfawsa  veflicaMinemimilalion 
Draws  a  hon/onidi  Sme  in  imilaliof) 

Poi'iis  to  t)igana!itlieui.onf^^f;'.>-''i 
Draws!  •  }  in imianon 
Maiches3coiOfS 

Places  obiecis  m.  on  m\  uihUm  upon  reqin'^Si 

Names  objects  lhal  make  sounds  ^ 
"PliIs  together  4  pari  nesting  toy 

Names  action  pictures 
""Matches  geometric  iorm  with  picture  ol  shape 
"stacks  S  or  more  rings  on  a  peq  m  order 

Names  biqandliltieobiecls 


Points  to  10  body  pans  on  verbal  command 


V  Oile  - 
Achieved 


/  / 


I  I 


Toints  to  boy  and  girl  on  verbal  command 

Tells  if  object  IS  heavy  or  light      _  .   

Puts  togelher  2  parts  ol  shape  to  make  whole    _    

Descni;--     "vents  or  characters  Irom  lamiliar  story  or  IV  program 

Repeals  ■  '  •  •      -  ■'^''h  words  and  actions   

Matches  1  to  1  (3ormore-ob)ects)   


50' 


51 

"52' 


53 

"54" 


Points  to  long  and  short  objects 
Tells  which  ob)ecls  go  together 
Counts  to  3  in  imitation 
Arranges  objects  into  categories 
Draws  a  V  stroke  in  iinitalion 


Draws  a  diagonal  line  from  comer  to  corner  ol  4  inch  square  of  paper___ 
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coginiti¥e  33 


AGE  3-4 
TITLE:  Draws  (+)  in  imitation 
WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Use  crayons^  chalk,  colored  pencils,  ink  crayons,  magic  slate. 

2.  Have  child  imitate  drawing  vertical  line,  then  horizontal  line  in  two  step  imitation. 
Have  child  progress  to  copying  the  complete  figure  (  +  )  after  watching  it  being  drawn. 

3.  Dot  out  figure  and  have  child  trace  it. 

4.  Physically  guide  child  through  mo^tions  reducing  aid  as  child  gains  in  skill. 

5.  Give  the  child  verbal  instructions  as  he  draws.  For  instance,  *'Draw  a  line  across.  Now 
draw  one  down." 
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How  To  Complete  Checklist 

If  child  is  handicapped,  start  2  years  below  chronological 
age  in  each  developmental  area. 

Code:  V  =  if  child  can  do  behavior  consistently  usually 

in  more  than  one  SITUATION/   FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE 
PERSON 

X   =  THE  CHILD  CANNOT  DO  BEHAVIOR  OR  CAN  DO  ONLY 
PART  OF  THE  BEHAVIOR 

O 

•  =  not  sure  if  child  can  do  it  or  not;  either 
haven't  observed  it  or  not  sure  how  well 

CHILD  does  it 

FIark  X's  and  >/'s  in  pen;  ?'s  in  pencil.    Within  the  first 

six  weeks  of  the  program,  test  the   items  marked  "?"  AND 
CHANGE  THE  "?'s"  TO  "X"  OR  "  7" .  . 

Get  a  BASELINE  OF  15  CONSECUTIVE    v^'S  ON  BEHAVIORS  THE 

child  can  do. 

Once  you  have  found  the  baseline,  continue  until  you  get 
A  ceiling  of  15  consecutive  X's-  and/or  ?'s. 
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Checklist  Hints 

1.  Base  your  X  or  direct  observation  of  child. 
REMEMBER:    a  V  mean:  you  will  probably  not  teach 

THAT  skill  to  THE  CHILD,     If  THERE  IS  ANY  QUESTION 

about  how  well  the  child  can  perform  the  skill, 
mark  an  x  or  a  ?, 

2.  Keep  the  child's  attention  span  in  mind, . .usually 
it  is  not  possible  to  finish  a  developmental  area 
during  one  sitting, 

3.  Check  out  items  during  course  of  normal  classroom 
activities , 

^.    Remember:    you  are  checking  out  the  child's  ability 
to  perform  the  items;  this  is  not  a  time  for  teaching 

THE  ITEM, 

5.     Do  NOT  BE  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  AGE  OF  THE  CHILD  -  OR 

WHAT  OTHER  CHILDREN  CAN  DO  -  YOU  ARE  OBSERVING  SPECIFIC 
BEHAVIORS  ON  ONE  CHILD. 
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T(j  complktl:  thk  checklist 


1.      11"  tilo  child  is  handicapped,  start  2  years  belov;  chronoiogical  age  in 

each  cii_-vGloprnent.  il  area. 
2-     C'.'DK:    \/  -         child  cai\  do  beiiavior  consistently  usually  in  more  than 
one  situation,   for  more  than  one  person 
X  =  the  child  cannot  do  behavior  or  can  do  only  part  of  the 
behavior 

?  =  not  sure  if  child  can  do  it  or  not;   either  haven't  observed 
ic  or  would  like  to  see  it  aqain. 
Ma!  k  Xr>  and    \/s  in  pen;   ?s  in  pencil.     Within  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
ptovjram,   test  the  items  marked  and  change  the  "?"s  to  "X"  or  "x/". 

A,     Get  a  basel  ine  of  at   least  15  consecutive   v/s  on  behaviors  the  child  can  do. 
5.     Once  you  have   found  the  baseline,   continue  until  you  get  a  ceiling  of 
15  r^'onsecut  i ve  Xs  . 


1-     Base  your  X  or       on  direct  observation  of  child.     REMEMBER:     a    \/  means  you 
will  probably  not  teach  that  skill  to  the  child.     If  there  is  any  question 
about  how  well   the  child  can  perform  the  skill,  mark  an  X  or  a  ? . 

2:     Keep  the  child's  attention  span  in  mind ...  usually  it  is  not  possible  to 
finish  a  developmental  area  during  one  sitting. 

3*     Check  out  items  during  course  of  noml  classroom  activities. 

4.  Remember:     you  are  checking  out  the  child's  ability  to  perform  the  items; 
this  is  not  a  time  for  teaching  the  item. 

5.  Do  not  be  concerned  about  the  age  of  the  child  -  or  v;hat  other  children 
can  do  -  you  are  observing  specific  behaviors  on  one  child. 

Let's   look  at  an  example: 

Johnny   is  a  4  year,    2  month  old  child  with  a  handicapping  condition  in  Head 
St.irt.     Tiie  Motor  section  of  th.e  cliecklist  has  been  completed  for  him.  Since 
Johnny  is  handicapped,   we  started  2  years  below  his  present  age  -   #64  on  the 
checklist*     The  Xs  and    v's  were  marked  in  pen,   the  ?s   in  pencil.     A  baseline 
of  15  consecutive    /s ,   #64-80,   and  a  ceiling  of  15  Xs ,   #93-107,  were  found. 
The  "Comment"  section  can  be  used  to  indicate  if  Johnny  can  do  part  of  the 
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skill,  einer-jiri'i  r.Kills,  etc.  1 1.  -M7  could  not  be  obsorved  at  sciiool  .  so 
the  parent  was  asked  wliother  or  not  the  child  could  do  the'skill. 
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TI-:N  problems  FR£:QUE^3TLY  KMCOUNTERED 
WHKM  USING  BEHAVIORAL  CHECKLISTS 
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TEN  PROBLEMS  FREQUENTLY  ENCOU^jTERED  WHEN  USING  BE^IAVIQRAL  CHECKLjSTS 

Behavioral  checklists  have  become  indispensable  educational  tools. 
As  an  outgrowth  of  behavioral  analysis,  behavioral  checklists  have 
ballooned  to  cover  almost  every  conceivable  behavior  from  toilet  train- 
ing to  flying  an  airplane.     For  example,  Walls,  Werner,,  Bacon  and  Zane 
(1975)   have  identified  over  200  behavioral  checklists  developed  by 
prolific  listsmiths.     In  early  childhood  education,   these  tools  have 
been  used  for  identification,  diagnostic  placement,  program  evaluation, 
and  curriculum  planning- 

The  problems  associated  with  reliability  and  validity  in  using  behavioral 
checklists  have  already  been  discussed  by  various  authors,  (Bijou, 
Peterson,  and  Ault,  1968;  Cronback  and  Meehl,   1955;  Hull,  1971;  Johnson 
and  Balstad,   1973) •     The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  problems 
teachers   (particularly  in  preschool  programs)  have  encountered  in  using 
behavioral  checklists  as  a  basis  for  curriculum  planning.     The  specific 
areas  of  concern  are : 

1.  Completing  the  behavioral  checklist  incorrectly. 

2.  Teaching  to  suggested  materials  and  activities. 

3.  Following  the  behavioral  checklist  too  rigidly. 

4.  Targeting  only  in  identified  skill  deficit  areas. 

5.  Avoiding  identified  skill  deficit  areas, 

6.  Limiting  targeted  behaviors  to  skills  the  teacher 
is  comfortable  teaching. 

7.  Using  a  checklist  that  is  inappropriate  for  a  specific 
child. 
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8.  Assessing  and  sequencing  skills  correctly  but  teaching 
splinter  skills. 

9.  Putting  undue  emphasis  on  skills  commonly  classified  as 
•'kindergarten  readiness". 

10.     Failing  to  plan  for  generalization  and  maintenance. 

Completing  the  Checklist  Incorrectly 
A  teacher,  by  correctly  completing  a  checklist  can  obtain  an  excellent 
picture  of  a  child's  skills.     However,   in  completing  a  checklist,  raistakes 
often  occur.     Frequently  the  teacher  doesn't  observe  the  child  exhibiting 
the  skill  but  assumes  that  he  has  acquired  it.     The  teacher  might  say: 
"I  can't  think  of  a  specific  time  when" I  saw  Tom  working  alone  at  one 
thing  for  20-30  minutes,  but  I'm  sure  he  could  if  he  tried",  and  then 
checks  that  item  as  an  entry  behavior  on  the  checklist.     This  results 
in  an  inflated  assessment  of  the  child's  skills  and  leads  to  faulty 
curriculum  planning. 

A  related  problem  occirrs  when  two  or  more  people  are  completing  a  check- 
list and  the  criteria  for  determining  mastery  of  a  skill  are  not  jointly 
determined.     If  a  teacher  and  parent  are  completing  a  behavioral  check- 
list together,   the  teacher  might  ask  the  parent:     "Can  Mike  take  off  and 
put  on  his  coat  without  help?*'     The  parent  might  answer  "yes",  thinking 
that  this  skill  does  not  include,  buttoning ,  while  the  teacher  assumes 
it  does  include  buttoning  and  marks  that  skill  as  accomplished.  This 
problem  can  be  alleviated  by  direct  observation.     Also,   it  is  not  as 
likely  to  occur  if  the  items  on  the  checklist  are  written  in  behavioral 
terms.     Unfortunately,   this  is  not  the  case  with  many  checklists,  thus 
leaving  the  cr:  teria  for  mastery  of  the  items  open  to  many  interpretations. 
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Still  another  misuse^  of  a  behavioral  checklist  can  occur  when  the  teacher 
and/or  parent  view  the  tool  as  a  "test''  rather  than  as  a  baseline  on  the 
child's  present  skill  levels.     They  want  the  child  to  "look  good"  and 
therefore  give  the  child  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  if  an  item  on  the 
checklist  is  in  question.     If  theye  is  any  question  about  a  particular 
item  just  the  opposite  should  occur.     The  parent  and  teacher  should 
carefully  observe  the  child  to  see  if  the  skill  has  been  mastered - 

These  mistakes  can  be  avoided  if  the  teacher  views  the  checklist  as  a 

tool  to  be  used  in  planning  curriculum,   uses  a  consistent  definition 

of  the  expected  behavioc,   and  relies  on  direct  observation  of  the  child. 

Teaching  to  Suggested  Materials  and  Activities 
Many  behavioral  checklists  also  include  suggested  teaching  materials 
and  activities.     It  may  seem  most  efficient  to  use  those  materials  and 
activities  when  in  actuality,   they  may  or  may  not  be  appropriate.  Once 
a  skill  is  targeted  for  the  child  to  learn,   the  teacher  should  assess 
that  child  in  terms  of  his  learning  style,  meaningful  reinforcement, 
and  interest  in  various  materials-     Only  then  should  the  teacher  choose 
the  most  appropriate  teaching  activity  and  materials  for  the  child. 

Often  the  suggested  materials  may  be  appropriate  for  some  children,  but 
completely  inappropriate  for  others.     For  example,  one  behavioral  check- 
list has  the  item  "carries  breakable  objects"  and  the  materials  suggested 
to  teach  the  skill  are  "small  breakable  ashtrays"  and  "pop  bottles".  For 
some  children  and  families  these  materials  would  be  accessible  and  appro- 
priate, but  many  parents  would  not  want  to  encourage  their  preschool 
children  to  carry  these  objects  around. 
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Other  ways  in  which  materials  might  be  misused  are:     a  teacher  may  choose 
a  colorful,   commercially  available  toy  and  then  consult  a  checklist  to 
see  what  she  can  teach  the  child  when  the  process  should  be  the  other  way 
around;  or,  a  teacher  may  utilize  a  suggested  way  of  teaching  shapes 
that  works  with,  one  of  her  children  and  then  automatically  go  ahead 
to  use  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  children.     In  both  examples,  the 
teacher  has  failed  to  take  into  account  the  individual  child. 

Of  course,  sometimes  the  activities  and  materials  on  the  checklists  are 
very  appropriate.     However,   the  teacher's  knowledge",  creativity,  and  con- 
siderations for  individual  children  should  go  into  planning  every  activity. 

Following  the  Behavioral  Checklist  Too  Rigidly 
Once  the  child's  initial  curriculum  assessment  is  completed  with  use  of 
a  checklist,   the  teacher  is  ready  to  select  skills  to  teach  the  child. 
Those  skills  selected  need  not  be  the  first  items  on  the  checklist  that 
the  child  was  unable  to  do.     There  is  a  range  of  behaviors  that  is 
development ally  appropriate  for  the  child;   there  are  practical  reasons 
that  govern  the  choice  of  behaviors  within  that  range.     For  example, 
in  the  autumn  a  child's  entry  behavior  shows  thar  he  is  ready  to: 
pull  off  his  socks,   take  off  pants  when  unfastened,  and  put  a  hat  on 
his  head.     The  teacher  might  choose  the  skill  "puts  hat  on  head"  to  teach 
first.     This  behavior  would  be  both  developmentally  and  functionally 
appropriate  for  the  child  because  he  is  ready  to  learn  the  skill  and 
could  incorporate  it  into  his  daily  activities  throughout  the  winter. 

Using  behavioral  checklists  for  planning  is  not  like  following  a  recipe. 
Each  child  is  unique  and  learns  at  his  own  rate.     Thus,   items  on  a 
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checklist  may  need  to  be  broken  down  into  smaller  teachable  steps  using 
task  analysis.     Failure  to  do  this  can  result  in  frustrat:.on  for  the 
child  and  teacher. 

The  authors  analyzed  data  from  a  replication  of  the  Portage  Project  in 
Wessex,  England  which  used  the  Portage  Guide  to  Early  Education  as  the 
sole  basis  for  curriculum  planning  for  mentally  handicapped  children. 
They  found  that  60  percent  of  the  weekly  goals  for  the  children  were 
directly  from  the  checklist  whereas  40  percent  were  checklist  items  that 
needed  to  be  broken  down  into  smaller  steps.     Of  course,  there  was 
variance  among  individual  children,   ranging  from  one  child  who  needed 
to  have  tasks  broken  down  into  simpler  components  only  17  percent  of 
the  time  to  another  child  who  required  smaller  steps  79  percent  of 
the  time.. 

The  concept  of  flexibility  in  using  a  checklist  was  probably  best  stated 
by  Bluma,  Shearer,  Frohman  and  Hilliard   (1976)   when  describing  the  way 
to  use  a  Checklist.     "The  behaviors  listed  on  the  Checklist  are  based 
on  normal  growth  and  development  patterns;  yet  no  child,  normal  or 
handicapped  is  likely  to  follow  these  sequences  exactly.     Children  may 
skip  some  behaviors  completely,'  may  learn  behaviors  out  of  sequence  or 
may  need  additional  si±)goals  in  order  to  achieve  a  behavior  on  the 
Checklist.     Each  instructor's  ingenuity,  creativity,  and  flexibility 
plus  a  knowledge  of  the  child  and  his  past  developmental  pattern,  will 
be  needed  to  help  plan  appropriate  goals  so  that  he  will  learn  new  skills." 

Targeting  Only  in  Identified  Skill  Deficit  Areas 
Most  authors  of  behavioral  checklists  used  in  curriculum  planning  group 
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behaviors  into  classes  or  domains,  usually  called  developmental  areas. 
For  example,  a  common  grouping  in  early  childhood  is  socialization, 
language   (often  subdivided  into  expressive  and  receptive) ,  self-help, 
cognitive,  and  motor   (subdivided  into  fine  and  gross) . 

Many  children  in  educational  programs  have  been  placed  in  those  programs 
because  of  identified  skill  deficits  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas.  One 
goal  of  intervention  is  then  to  eliminate  the  developmental  deficit 
and  rightly  so,  but  it  is  possible  to  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
targeting  in  those  deficit  areas  and  to  '  .rget  that!  an  educational  program 
should  stimulate  growth  across  all  developmental  areas.     A  child  with  a 
skill  deficit  area(s)    still  has  needs  that  should  be  met  in  other  areas. 
In  many  cases,   a  teacher  can  plan  a  multi-purpose  activity  that  incor- 
porates more  than  one  developmental  area.     For  example,   if  a  child  has 
a  deficit  in  the  language  area,  activities  such  as  doing  a  fingerplay 
or  following  directions  through  an  obstacle  course  would  not  only  address 
the  expressive  and  receptix^e  language  area,  but  would  also  help  the  child' 
fine  and  gross  motor  development.     If  this  is  not  done,  a  child  may 
inadvertantly  develop  deficits  in  other  areas  simply  because  they  are  not 
addressed. 

Continuously  focusing  on  the  problem  area  can  also  result  in  frustration 
for  the  child.     Success  does  not  come  as  easily  and  the  child  is  made  to 
feel  less  competent  than  if  his  strengths,  as  well  as  his  weaknesses, 
were  taken  into  consideration. 

Avoidance  of  Skill  Deficit  Areas 
This  potential  problem  is  the  opposite  of  focusing  only  on  the  deficit 
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area  but  with  different  reasons  for  its  occurrence. 


When  a  teacher  and  a  child  work  together  and  achieve  success,  they 
reinforce  each  other.     Because  the  success  and  rapid  progress  are  more 
likely  to  occur  in  non-deficit  areas,  the  teacher  may  continue  to  target 
and  teach  in  those  areas  because  the  behavior   (targeting  and  teaching) 
is  reinforced.     For  example,   if  a  child  is  moderately  delayed  in  the 
language  or  cognitive  area  he  has  most  likely  experiuaced  failure  in  those 
areas.     As  a  result,  he  may  not  participate  as  willingly  in  those  activities, 
because  he  hasn't  experienced  success  in  the  past.   'On  the  other  hand,  if 
his  strengths  lie  in  the  motor  and  self-help  areas,   activities  in  these 
areas  will  be  more  reinforcing  for  the  child  and  the  teacher  to  work  on 
because  the  child  has  a  higher  probability  of  achieving  success  and 
enjoys  participating  in  them  more.     Thus,  the  curriculum  sometimes  swings 
more  and  more  towards  the  stronger,  reinforcing  areas  and  away  from  the 
more  difficult  deficit  areas. 

We  cannot     overemphasize  that  a  teacher  must  provide  instruction  for 
the  whole  child  in  all  developmental  areas,   tak  :      ^ihat  child's  unique 
abilities  and  needs  into  account.     It  is  all  too  easy  to  end  up  uninten-  , 
tionally  and  unconsciously  teaching  in  areas  where  one  receives  the  most 
reinforcement. 

Limiting  Targeted  Behaviors  to  Skills  the 
Teacher  is  Comfortable  Teaching 
Presch  ol  teachers*   training  and  experience  provide  them  with  teaching 
skills  that  vary  somewhat  acros^developmcntal  areas.     There  may  be 
many  skills  listed  in  the  checklist  that  a  teacher  either  has  not  had 
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the  opportunity  to  teach  or  has  not  had  much  success  with  in  the  past. 
For  example,   if  the  teacher's  only  attempt  at  toilet  training  was  with 
a  child  who  continued  to  have  accidents,  even  after  an  intensive  program, 
it  is  not  likely  that  that  teacher  would  readily  implement  a  toileting 
progrcuu  with  another  "difficult"  child. 

This  also  occurs  when  a  teacher  who  has   training  in  a  specific  area, 
such  as  speech  and  language,  unintentionally  puts  undue  emphasis  on 
speech  and  language  activities  and,   at  the  same  time  shies  away  from 
teaching  self-help  skills  such  as  self-feeding  and  dressing,  especially 
if  that  teacher  has  never  taught  them  before. 

This  problem  can  be  avoided  by  cooperative  planning  with  input  from 
various  specialists.     These  "staffings''  help  to  assure  that  the  child's 
needs  in  all  areas  of  development  axe  considered.     Also,  a  careful  assess- 
ment of  teacher  needs  can  be  undertaken  and  then  inservices  can  be  planned 
in  areas  where  the  teacher  has  weaknesses. 

Using  a  Checklist  That  is  Inappropriate 
For  a  Specific  Child 
Because  children  progress  at  different  rates  and  have  different  problems, 
some  checklists  may  be  more  appropriate  for  some  children  than  oj:hers. 
For  example,  a  checklist  based  on  normal  development  may  not  be  nearly 
detailed  enough  for  those  working  with  severely  and  profoundly  handi- 
capped children.     The  checklist  loses  its  value  as  a  curriculum  guide  if 
a  teacher  ends  up  working  on  one  specific  item  for  weeks  or  months  on 
end.     Teaching  becomes  frustrating  for  the  teacher,  parent  and  child. 
Instead,   the  teachers  might  make  their  own  checklist  with  the  items 
broken  down  into  smaller  steps  or  find  another  behavioral  checklist 
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that  is  more  helpful  in  curriculum  planning  for  the  individual  with 
whom  they're  working. 

Assessing  and  Sequencing  Skills  Correctly 
But  Teaching  Splinter  Skills 
If  the  teacher  does  not  refer  back  to  the  behavioral  checklist  following 
the  acquisition  of  a  targeted  objective^   the  teacher  may  allow  the 
curriculum  plan  to  spin  off  on  a  tangent  and  thus  end  up  teaching  splinter 
skills. 

This  can  happen  in  two  ways  —  horizontally  or  vertically.     A  horizontal 
splinter  skill  occurs  when  a  teacher  appropriately  targets  an  objective 
for  the  child  but  elaborates  on  that  skill  beyond  the  point  where  the 
skill  is  functional.     For  example,  a  teacher  may  target  "names  three 
colors  on  request"  and  successfully  teach  that  skill  to  criterion,  but 
then  may  proceed  to  go  beyond  the  basic  colors  to  teach  violet,  mauve, 
tangerine,   chartreuse,  magenta,  etc.     This  can  prove  to  be  very  rein- 
forcing to  the  teacher  and/or  parent  because  the  child  can  answer 
correctly  a  large  number  of  questions  in  a  very  specific  area  and  appear 
"smart".     Teaching  these  behaviors  wastes  valuable  teaching  time  and 
does  very  little  to  enhance  the  child's  overall  development. 

A  vertical  splinter  skill  is  probably  a  more  common  error.     It  occurs 
when  a  teacher  initially  targets  a  developmentally  appropriate  behavior, 
but  then  takes  that  behavior  to  higher  and  higher  levels  of  functioning. 
For  example,  a  teacher  may  teach  a  child  to  "count  to  three  in  imitation" 
from  the  Portage  Guide  to  Early  Education;  Cognitive  Card  #51,  age  three 
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to  four   (Blumi  et.al   197G)   and  t,hon  fjo  on  to  teach  '^counts  to  ton  objects 
iii     M  t.Mt,.  ion"  v/Yi}ch  iv,  at   the  foiir  to  five  ci'je  level.     The  next  goal 
laivjht.  be   "couni:;  by  role  one   to  20"  at.   the  four  to  five  age  level,  and 
finally  *'count:J  up  to  20  items  and  tell.s  liow  many"  at  the  five  to  six 
a<jc  level.     If  the  child  in  this  exan^plo  had  been  three  years  of  age, 
tiie  te.ichei-  would  have  he(Mj  teaching  skills  far  above  the  child's 
dovelopmontal   level  even  though  the  Liequencin',.;  of  these  liki  1.1s  was 
fv^r  rc't.-t  .     T]\i3  results  not  only  in  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
t}iat.  could  be  utilized  more  effectively  but  also  necessitates  breaking 
the  targeted  tasks  into  smaller  and  smaller  steps   (creating,   in  reality, 
another  b(.^havioral  checklist  or  a  task  analysis).     Additionally,  because 
of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  tasks  beyond  the  child's  develop- 
mental level,   the  probability  of  a  successful  lecurning  experience  for 
the  child  is  diminished- 


li.  ^  ure   to  teach  kindergarten  readiness  skills  is  a  perpetual  j roblem 
for  the  preschool  teacher.     The  perception  that  these  skills  constitute 
"f.chooiing"  or  "education"  is  p^l-vasive.     For  exairple,  when  parents 
are  asked  what  they  would  like  to  work  on  with  the  ;  fi     hild,  many 
immediately  choose  skills  such  as  havJng  the  child  write  his  name, 
count:,  or  say  the  alphabet,  even  though  developmentally  the  child 
is  no  where  near  ready  no  master  these  skills.     The  problem  may  be  further 
compounded  by  some  schools  that  send  around  their  "lists"  of  skills 
that  the  child  is  expected  to  have  learned  before  entorir.cj  kindergarten. 
In  extreme  cases,   the  pressure  may  take  the  form  of  the  kindergarten 


Putting  Unjustified  Emphasis  on  Skills  Commonly 


Classified  as   "Kindergarten  Readiness 
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teacher  saying  things  imch  as  "I  wonder  what  the  preschool  teachers 

uro  {i<";i,rKjV     Many  of  their  chiiriren  can't  evon  v;rite   their  :;aiae  whf.^rt 
tJiey  cumci   to  schooJ "  . 

The  concern  addressed  above  does  not  meain,  however,   that  emphasis  on 
thasi-  skills  would  bo  inappropriate  for  all  children.     For  example, 
iTiciny   four  year  olds  are  in  procjraimi  i;{)oc  i.  f  i  cally  because  of  skill 
(it'ficits   in.  these  areas.     Emphasis  placed  on  these  skills  would  be 
appropriate . 

The  authors  reviewed  809  individual   lesson  plans  from  a  preschool  program 
and  found  tliat  30  percent  of  the  stated  behavioral  objectives  were: 
drawing  shapes    (+,  1,         O,  Q  ,  A  ,  OT)  ;  naming  shapes    {O ,  A); 
naming,  matching  and  pointing  to  colors;  and  naming  numerals,  matching 
numerals  to  objects,   and  rote  counting.     While  these  objectives  are 
appropriate  for  some  children,  one  must  ask  if  the  teachers  looked  at 
all  areas  of  development  so  that  the  most  appropriate  programming  could 
be  developed  for  each  child. 

Fai ling  to  Plan  for  Generalization  and  Maintenance 
No  behavioral  checklist  in  existence  encompasses  all  the  skills  pre- 
:c:?:%ol  chiWren  need  to  learn  —  at  best  a  checklist  is  a  sequential 
developmental  listing.     These  behavioral  checklists  often  include 
behaviors  that  appear  exti^v^mely  restricted  but  which,  in  fact,  represent 
only  a  i^ingle  examples  of  a  whole  class  of  behaviors.     For  example,  "puts 
four  rings  on  peg'^^  is  one  behavior  on  a  checklist  which  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent a  group  of  behaviors  that  requires  a  similar   degree  of  eye-hand  coordina- 
tion and  problem  solving  ability.     The  behavior  on  the  checklist  was  made 
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specific  for  observational  reliability  and  ease  in  establishing  criteria. 

n    .A  t..<-ach^-r  only  tarq^-rL:;  and  teacher;  "j.ut^;  four  rin^jfi  on  poq"  and  does 
noL  plan  for  <.;ctu.?ra  1  i/.at i(;n  and  maintenarice  (.f  the  behavior,   the  child 
will:     .1)   only  be.  able  to  put  four  rings  on  a  peg,  which  does  not  do 
aiiybody  much  good,  or  2)   forget  how  to  put  four  rings  on  a  peg,  which 
is  oven  woi.so.     As  ilarbin  states   (1077),   "Children  go  through  two  stages 
in  developing  skills:     acquisition  and  generalisation.  Criterion-referenced 
devices  tend  to  measure  only  acquisition". 

Thus,   it  is  fallacious  to  assume  that  a  child  will' automatically  generalize 
and  be  able  to  maintain  a  specific  skill.     Preschool  children,  particularly 
those  who  have  special  needs,   need  to  be  taught  generalization  by  practicing 
a  skill  in  more  than  one  situation.     A  child  who  learns  to  name  a  block 
as  "blue"   then  needs  to  practice  using  "blue"  as  a  descriptor  of  many 
other  objects  and  in  many  other  situations.     That  same  skill  will  most 
likely  be  maintained  if  it  is  reinforced  in  the  child's  daily  routine, 
e.g.,   by  having  the  child  name  blue  objects  in  a  grocery  store  or  choose 
blue  clothing  to  wear.     Thus,   the  child  learrs  that  "blue"   is  an  integral 
part  of  his  environment  and  not  just  the  color  of  a  block  that  his  teacher 
showed  him. 

Summary 

Although  the  above  problems  do  occur,  checklists  are  still  indis- 
pensable tools  for  teachers.     Valuable  curriculum  planning  information 
can  be  obtained  from  them  as  well  as  ideas  for  implementation.  Yet, 
problems  do  arise  no  matter  how  conscientiously  the  tools  are  employed. 

I  Ongoing  assessment  of  the  curriculum  plan  and  individual  adaptations 

that  meet  the  unique  needs  of  children  provide  the  means  by  which  many 

Q  of  these  problems  can  be  circumvented. 
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Abstract 

'J'i  1     a u ti J (j r \ i a  v t:   i,  d : 1 1 1  i'  i  ^ d  t c- n     r  ob  ]. e mrj  anco uri  t e  r e d  v/h on  using  a 
behavioral  chf5ckli:5t  as  a  baL;is  for  curriculum  planning.     The  ten 
problems  and  methods  of  avoiding  them  are  discussed.     The  problems 
identified  are: 

1.  Completing  the  behavioral  checklist  incorrectly. 

2.  Teaching  to  suggested  materials  and  activities. 

3.  Following  the  behavioral  checklist  too  rigidly* 

4.  Targeting  c  uly  in  identified  skill  deficj.^  areas. 

5.  Avoiding  identified  skill  deficit  areas. 

6-     Limiting  targeted  behaviors  to  skills  the  teacher 

is  comfortable  teaching. 
7,     Using  a  checklist  that  is  inappropriate  for  a  specific 

child. 

8-     Assessing  and  sequencing  skills  correctly  but  teaching 

splinter  skills. 
9,     Putting  undue  emphasis  on  skills  commonly  classified  as 

"kindergarten  readiness". 
10,     Failing  to  plan  for  generalization  and  maintenance. 
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•ih-  l-.x.-.i:'   ;  ?.-n:!:if  tip^;i  tiii:.:   t.r<i\'nu<:    i:;  Paiw^i    h;    "loarnirin  by  ^ioir.q." 

A^-!  iv   j.r>vo]  veinont   in   the   learninq  pTuv.;'/^;;^   ii^  oven  more  important.  t(>f 
..;t  foot  i '.a-   learning    in  adults   than  it    \  i;   in  rhiidren.     Lecture,  demon- 
:.;tr.tt  io:w   :i:nal  1  qrour>  discussion,   s imu.la tioni-^ ,  and  brainstorminq  are  used 
iMiouqh'-)ut    thoso  traininq  :  ioi;:-;  i  ('>ns  .     Tho  rolo  play  technique  is  used 
to  ;,raoli<:o  t.h».'  !;kilJ.s  iu'(.Hied  to  v/r  i.  t  o  an   Individual   Service  Plan. 

}\d-  I  lay-,  araw   1  ^ re.vil-iife  cv.ints,   ^M^^.sent  factua]    inf  o  rin.U.  i  on  about, 
!  in  a  t  r  y 1      1  i  i  e  situation,   and  f./quiro  active  involvement  of 

p.irt  i'jM-ant.s.      riie  qienerai  objective  of   the  role  play  l:echnique  u  to 
d.  v.dop.  inorr»  effective  on-the-job  behavior.     For   the  workshops  on  current 
level   <d"   lunctKnn  lUj ,    lonq-turm  cjoal^s,  and  short-term  objectives,  each 
particir>ant  wMl         a\isicnu:"d  one  of  the  followinq  roles:     teacher,  parent, 
ii.tndicap  coofdmatwr,   r.oci.al  services/parent  involvement  coordinator,  or 
health/natj  i t ion  coordinator.     Assuminq  their  new-  role  and  using  infor- 
matii^n  ab(Mat  one  ciiild  and  family,   these  team  members  move  realistically 
truouqti   the  process  of  writing  an  I.S.P. 

I  tovidinq  adeciuate  and  app^ropriato  information  about  an  individual  child 
and  family  is  critical  to  the  success  of  this  role  play.     After  roles  are 
assigned,   a  packet  of  information  must  be  provided  for  each  participant 
and  r.:L-MjLd  tlie  information  tliat  the  person  in  that  role  would 

::^>rinally  have.     Tills  training  guide  contains  sample  packets  of  background 
information  on  an  individual  child,  Michael  Jones,   and  his  family  for  use 
in  the  role  ["day  of  an  I.S.J',  conference   (Apprndix  F)  ,     However,  you  may 
wish  to  iiersonalize  this  training  by  using  information  on  a  child  and 
family  from  your  agency.     "Che  following  pages  outline  the  steps  necessary 
to  develop  your  own  I.S.P.  packets   including:     compiling  all  available 
r.Meeninq    (healtii    aid  developmental),   assessment   (educational  and  compo- 
nent), ar,d  d.iaqru.:- tic  information  cava  liable  on  one  child  and  family; 
(dividing  this  information  into  packets   for  teacher,  parent,  health/nutr i- 
tion  coordinator,   handicap  services  coordinator,   and  social  service/parent 
involvement  coordinator)   and  as  an  option,   developing  a  video  tape  that 
demonstrates  the  screening  and  assessment  processes. 

Preparing  I.S.P.  Packev.s 

1.  Read  the  Screening,   Diagnosis,   and  Educational  Assessment  sections  of 
this  guide  to  determine  if  your  agency's  procedures  are  adequate. 
Mol.       cations    (such  as  selecting  a  new  screening  or  assessment  in- 
strument)  or  changes   (such  as  methods  for  obtaining  a  diagnosis)  in 
your  present  program  policies  should  be  established  before  the  jjackets 
are  developed. 

2.  Review  Appendix  F,    I .  r> .  P  .  Packets,  for  examples. 
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3.     Select  a  child  and  family.     In  order  to  cjot:.  more  ck^tailcd  information, 
use  a  family  enrolled  durinq  the  previous  |^^ocit\.:n  yoar,   if  possihli". 
:^'h'<;t,  .-1  r-]ni,i  wivh  a  i^aiidicappincj  cond  L  t  M.^ri   ^hat   is  s-:..mewha  r.,  cr>i;im(.)!i 
:  ti   y  .'iir    pr     a  <ii'i! . 

■  ;  .      .    .[:::■  I  i »;  .lil    .  J  V.  1  !  1  .iM      )  I: ! '  ^  rr..  P.  KJti    :  iiL- I i  :-M   t.::r  l(  ,vn  un  : 

...i .     <-i  .■.■ompi  etcd  .screoiu.  ri(j  ^.icoro  :;h^iet.   and  or  prr)fi,]«j  w  i  l.li  dovclo|j~ 

luonLal  acjos; 
I/.     .ill  d  i  cHpios  t.  i  c   i"cp(.)r  t,  s  ; 

<;.     <i:a;...^s.';ment.    i  n  ff^r-m.n.  u^ii   for   the  area:;  or  odiKMtion,  health, 
nutrition,    r,uciai  i^crvices,   arnl  lAirvait:    itivc;!    (.MTKnir.  'V\\\-^ 
will  probnbly    include  a  devo  I  oi-'inonta  1  checklist    for  t  }ic» 
^ulucjt:  iona  I   a.ssc.ssmcnt  of  the  child  and  a   family  service 
[dan  for  ac.ii  clonal   family  information. 

d.     iupil  th/medi  cal  records   including  hcdlth  ccreening   in  f  ormatiori , 

immun  j  zation   records  and  a  medical  history   ^ncludiriq  significant 
illnef;<;('s;s  ,   hospi  tali^:^ations,    rerjular  modica  tions  ,   etc  . 

o.     Miscellaneous   iid.'orm<i t ion  such  as  reqistration  forms,  teachers 
obs  e  r  V  a  t  io  n  s ,  etc. 

5.     Kach  ])iece  of   information  should  be  dated  or  include  the  chrono- 
logical aqe  of  the  ci^  '  '     at  the  time  of  the  report.     If  these  packets 
are  to  be  used  more         a  once,   use  only  the  day  and  month  for  the 
date,   omitting   the  year. 

G.      Insure  confidentiality  by  removing  or  char;ging  any   identif i£ible  in- 
formation about  the  child  or  family.     Assign  a  new  name,  cliange 
background  information,   etc.   to  insure  anonymity.     If  a  video  tape 
is  made,    it  will  be  necessary  to  fabricate  the  social  service, 
parent  involvement  and  health/nutrition  information. 

7.     Prepare  individual  packets,  duplicating  information  as  necessary. 
ACCO  binders  or  pocket  folders  work  well.     Label  each   folder  with 
the  role  t  i  1. 1  c  and  indicate  directions   for  use  in  each.     The  follow- 
ing inform.ition  is  suggested  for  inclusion  in  -^lach  packet: 

Health/Nutrition  Coordinator 
-health  screening  results 
-medical  records 
-component  assessment  forms 

-diagnostic  reports  if  handicap  is  related  to  health 

Social  Service/Parent  Involvement  Coordinator 
-reqistration  forms 
-component  assessment  forms 

-reports  regarding  previous  contacts  or  services  provided  to  the  family 

Hand  ieap  Services  Coordinator  p 
-health  and  educational  screening  results 
-diagnostic  reports  - 
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-medical  records 

-records  related  to  dual  placement  in  the  public  school  and/or  sor- 
■VI  CO:,  the  child  or:   f/iiruiy  roceivcs  from  other  aqGDcic^s 
-J  ^ro' :  rr'S!-3  r<.'{)or  t  ;;   from  {>)•  <..'V  i  <)i.if;  yt/ors   in  Moad  Stjrt..  <^r  .my  ot-.>)t..'r 

-  Oi  l ; K' .     i  f  >  n ci  1   t:;  c  r:  o  o\\  i  r  u  i    t'  c"'  u  I  t  s 

-iccojd.s   rHd.it(?(i   to  unal.  [>1  aci'iruMit:    in  t  hu'  pn})lic  .sc'nool  and/or 
services  thu  ciii  Id  ^  a:    family   roceiv^'.'",   t  fom  otlior  acjoacicrs 

-i-'pi   ;  rcss   r-oi)Orl.s   i'vdr.  jnt-vious  years   in  JlCw.id  •  S  t:a  r.- V  or  any  (jtJu.a- 
I  T      r  an\  (  s ) 

I  'a rent 

-!;lH)rt.  nariMlive  about  family 
--comporKMit  amines smont  forms 
"health  and  echjca td  «.Mia  I  scrconinq  resultii^ 
-diacJno^3 1  ic  rcpor ti; 

-progress  reports   from  previous  years  in  Head  Start  or  any  other 
program ( s ) 

B.     Tiio  completed  educatior;al  assessment  should  be  provided  for  each 
participant . 

0.     Adjust  the  number  of  packets  according  to  the  size  of  your  group.  If 
the  group  is  less  th.in  five,  combine  roles;   if  more  than  five,  use 
two  or  more  groups  and  duplicate  packets.' 

loping  ^  Vi<.iPO  Tape 

The  use  of  a  viduo  tape  greatly  enhances  the  effectiveness  of  a  training 
expc-rience.     A  video  tape  of  the  child  selected  for  development  of  the 
r. will  provide  participants  with  the  opportunity  to  see  the  child 
doing  a  variety  or  tasks,   and  thereby  will  enhance  the  entire  role  play 
experience.     It  is  necessary  to  obtain  written  permission  from  the  parents 
to  use  the  video  tape  as  a  training  tool.     Be  sure  to  specify  the  purpose 
of  the  tape  and  the  intended  audience. 

If  your  program  does  not  have  video  equipment  available  to  them,  you  will 
need  to  rent, or  borrow  the  equipment.     Check  with  local  school  districts, 
libraries,  universities,  video  equipment  stores,  public  service  television 
stations  or  the  training  department  of  large  industries.     If  you  do  not 
have  access  to  a  studio  for  editing  the  tape,   it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
tain additional  editing  equipment  to  do  this.     The  following  equipment 
is  necessary  for  taping:     video  camera   (color  or  black  and  white) ,  video 
recorder   (cassette  or  reel  to  reel),  blank  video  tape,  proper  lighting, 
microphone,  ail  connecting  cords,  and  a  T.V.  monitor  for  feedback  v;hile^ 
taping   (optional  but  extremely  helpful  while  taping) . 
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Both  t:he  screening  and  educational  assessment  procossos  offer  excellent 
oj-i-wrt  \in  L  t  ies  for  video  tape  recording.     Consider       ta[-e  of  the  child, 

:  .u '..'M'    .nil   t.iMch'-r  /^-,m!;:  •  1    t.  i  ir;  a  scrueninq,    di\i\/or  a   tape  of   the  chil'' 
t.-.i^:h.'!     ill   I  tit-  ^  ici;;:;rof..i;;  >i<j\\r]  ; ;  -  ■  1  fr- 1  f -d  t.,.i:.:k:i   /rem  the  assosiunont  . 

1.      :.'t-t  .--iiiLriV  what   ;;:'Cv:Lti';  /t^ :  t  l  v  i  t  i  t      v;  r  H  ii'v  vid^^o  t-u^ed.     A  vider) 

t.,ip.'         uiu  :icreenincj  can  bo  usod  t.w  train  y*-*^i^^  staff   to  administur- 
your  scif.>nin<i    In.st  laimont  ciiid   to  ob.^-.ervo   testing  techniques.  A 
vid..H.»  t.ijM.'  t)t    Mu'  o<UK;ut  KMial    a.s::U?si:5niont  can  be  used  to  train  your 
slalt;         adndr.K.ter-  v<rar  eciucat  u.>iial  assoi.^sinent  tool  and  to  show 
iiow  it.  can         fd:fLciently  adia  i  nistered        a  classroom  settin^j. 
i.itlit«t-  <>\    i'ao:;e  activitieij  would  provide  the  participants  with  a 
■  ;■  ■  'I  i   «  -va  a  v  i  i>v;      i'    t  h(!  ch  i  1  d  - 

:,.a<-':w.i.'  whiTo.  t."ne  act  Lvit  ia^vs  will  be  video  taped  (home,  classroom, 
:  Piv'p<' anri,   .  a  c .  -  ,    It    is  hol[»ful    to  limit  the-  space  used  for  taping. 

\,     -  ulliau;  a  working  laa  ipt    ttiat   includes  the  following: 

a.     What  content  will  be  covered  on  the  tape? 
i-..     What  materials  will  be  needed? 

Who  will  say  what?     (Note:     the  child's  responses  cannot  be 

■  [a'e-de  termi  nod  .  ) 

d.     What  will   the  parent  and/or  teacher  do  if  unusual  circumstances 
arise,   such  as  misbehavior  or  non-compliance? 

4.  Do  a   trial  run  with  the  person  who  will  be  operating  the  camera, 
the  t,-ster  and  the  parent.     In  order  to  save  time  and  prevent  over- 
rehearsal,   do  not  include  the  child   In  the  trial  run.     Cue  the 

i.-anu  ra  [^orson  as   to  what  you  want  recorded  on  the  tape.  (Example: 
a  close-up  of  the  child's  attempt  to  imitate  a  square  on^  a  wide 
angle  shot  to  include  the  interactions  between  the  parent,  tester 
and  child.)     Determine  lighting  needs,  microphone  positioning  and 
a  1 4  ao p  r-  i  a  t  o  c au\o  r <.i  a n g  1  e s  . 

5.  un  the  .lay  of  the  actual  taping,   let  the  child  explore  the  equipment 
and  become  ac  aistomed  to  tiie  light  ing  and  camera  before  you  actually 
biaiin  ihv.  t.apda^;.      :t  might' a^so  be  helpfu^s.   to  plan  some  extra  activi- 
ties before  the  sc : eeni ng/assessment  begins  to  allow  time  for  the 
child  to  become  accustomed  to  the  equipment.      (Taping  can  be  started 
during   these  "extra"  activities  to  allow  a  smooth  transition  into 

th.e  actual   taping.)     In  che  classroom,   the  equipment  can  be  set  up 
a    .lay  early   to  allow  all- of   vhc  children  to  get  used  to  it. 

u.     Kcll   the  camera  and  relax! 

7.     iviit   th.e  completed  tape  and  elirainate   "warm-up"  activities,  lengthy 
raases,    sections  of  ropetitivo  or  lengthy  activities,  etc. 

Keview  the  c/tiality  of  this  rape  before  attempting  your  next  video 
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tape  project.  Determine  what  you  could  do  better,  tape  and  use  the 
ideas  for  the  next  taping. 


9. 


Koup  each  tajHj  to  a  maxinuim  of  15-20  minutes. 


iO,     Taj^inq   t.h».t   -i- inu  n  i    t,  r    m  on 


Ill  educat  ioiici  L  asr;ori::iinont   ro.-:ui  r(^:; 


a.  Since  the  entire  assessment  [)rocess  may  be  too  lenythy  to 
complete   in  one  session,  select  several   items   from  each 
developmental  area  (^r  oiui  coniplete  developmental  area  to 
be  taped* 

b.  If  the  assessment   is  to  be  dona  with  small  groups  of  chil(ircn, 
iletermino  with  v;h  ich  children  the  target  child  will  work. 

c.  A:;k   the  person  operating  the  video  tape  equipment  to  observe 
the  classroom  environment  and  suggest  an  area  that  would  be 
best  for  taping. 

d.  Determine  during  wliich  assessment  items  it  is  necessary  to 
hear  the  target  ciiild.     For  example,   if  you  are  taping  gross 
motor  skills  it   is  probably  not  necessary  to  move  the  micro- 
phone to  pick  up  the  child's  exact  words. 


*Remember,  careful  planning  and  preparation  are  the  keys  to  a  quality 
video  tape.  , 
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I.S.P.  Packets 


^  he   I.X.r.    :a^:kot.s    :  o  r    Mi;-;i<j(^I  :;  i  s    :i-nv.      The  pack,  t:'  i:*.' 

..iivi.dtnl   into   rive  roles    (handicu}-  Services  O  ^^.r  i  i      Lo  r .   Parent,  Teac: 
iiea  1  •  h/Nut.i  1  t  ion    \»o!h]nat,or  and  Social  Services/Parent  Involvement 
Coorthir^aLor . )      Below  is  a    list         inrormation  and   forms  tc;  bo  [)laced 
i  n  each  packet  .  f 

'^^"<--'J\^  Packet 

Ass  i  'innioii  t  :.'ht-:et 

Par'ent  Role 

hist  of  Contacts  with  Head  Start 

Screening  Results 

Registration  Form 

Family  Service  Plan 

Speech  and  Language  Evaluatioi; 

Health  Records 

Pediatric  Evaluation 

Portage  Checklist 

Handicap  Services  Coordinator 
Assignment  Sheet 

List     f  Contacts  with  Michael  and  Gloria  Jones 

Screening  Results 

Registration  Form 

Family  Service  Plan 

Speech  and  Language  Evaluation 

Health  Records 

Pediatraic  Evaluation 

Portage  Checklist 

Teacher  • 
Assignment  Sheet 

List  of  Contacts  with  Michael  and  Gloria  Jones 
Screening  Results 
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I.S.P.  Packets 


Speech  and  Language  Evaluation 
Teacher  Observations 
Portage  Checklist 

Soci  M   So rv  1 

As<^ignment  Sheet 

List  of  Contacts  with  Michael  arid  '-loria  Jones 
Regis tra t  ion  Form 
Family  Service  Plan 
Portage  Checklist' 

He al th/Nutri t ion  Coordinator 
A  y,  s  i  cj  n  me  n  t  Sheet 

List  of  Contacts  with  Michael  and  Gloria  Jones 
Family  Service  Plan 
Pediatric  Evaluation 
Health  Records 

Adjust  packets  according  to  the  number  of  participants  in  each  I.S.P.  team. 
If  I.S.P.  teams  have  four  participants,   combine  the  Health/Nutrition  Coor- 
dinator and  Social  Services/Parent  Involvement  Coordinator  roles.  If 
I.S.P.  teams  have  six  participants,  duplicate  an  additional  Teacher  packet. 

I.S.P.  packets  can  be  placed  in  individual  folders  and  labeled  with  the 
role  title. 
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Assignment  Sheet 


THE  FOLDER  CONTAINS   INFORMATION  ON  A  CHILD  AND  FAMILY 
FOR  WHOM  AN   I.S.P.  WILL  BE  WRITTEN, 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES   IS  NOT 
USUALLY .EXCHANGED  BY  SHARING  FORMS.      IT  IS  GAINED  BY 
TALKING  WITH  THE  PARENT  AND  WORKING  WITH  THE  CHILD. 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  TRAINING  AND  TO  HELP  YOU  GET 
TO  KNOW  THE  CHILD  AND  FAMILY/  THE  FORMS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN 
INCLUDED   IN  EACH  PACKET  CONTAIN   INFORMATION  THAT  A  PER- 
SON  IN  YOUR  ROLE  WOULD  TYPICALLY  BE  AWARE  OF.     THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSESSMENT  HAS  ALSO  BEEN  INCLUDED. 

YOUR  ASSIGNMENT  WILL  BE  TO  READ  THE  FORMS   IN  YOUR 
PACKET  AND  PREPARE  TO  SHARE  THIS   INFORMATION  AT  THE 
I.S.P.   CONFERENCE.     MAKE  NOTE  OF  THE  CHILD's  AND 
family's  STRENGTHS  AND  NEEDS   IN  THE  DIFFERENT  COM- 
PONENT AREAS. 

THIS  ACTIVITY  SHOULD  TAKE  APPROXIMATELY  30  MINUTES. 
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I.S.P.  Packets 

HANDICAP  SERVICES  COORDINATOR 

Below  is  .1  list  of  the  contacts  you  have 'had  regarding  Michael  and  Gloria 
J one  a « 


-SopteiTib^.r r  B 


-September  9 


-September  15 


Re c e i  ve d  t: h e  results  of  Michael'  s  • 
iiKj  from  the  teacher  and  results  0: 


.cat  i.'  vjio-l  screen- 
lie  [.'livsical 
xam  from  the  Health/Nutrition  Coordin   ^  or . 


Called  Gloria  to  set  up  a  home  visit  to  review 


screening  results  and  to  discuss 
a  speech  evaluation . 


referral  for 


Made  a  home  visit.      Discussed  parent  concerns  and 
reviewed  screening  results,     Gloria  signed  per- 
mission to  make  a  referral  to  the  East  Side  Speech 
and  Language  Clinic. 

Made  arrangements  with  the  East  Side  Speech  and 
Language  Clinic  to  do  the  evaluation.  Discussed 
the  Head  Start  Categorical  Reporting  Form.  Mailed 
the  diagnostic  reporting  form  to  the  clinic. 
Called  and  confirmed  the  evaluation  date  with  Gloria < 


-September  30 


-October  4 


-October  14 


-October  16 


-October  22 


-October  22   and  2  3 


Called  Gloria  to  remind  her  of  the  evaluation  appoint- 
ment and  checked  to  see  if  transportation  was  needed.  - 

Drove  Michael  and  Gloria  to  the  East  Side  Speech  and 
L£mguage  Clinic  for  Michael *s  speech  evaluation. 

Met  with  Gloria  and  the  diagnostician  and  discussed 
the  final  results  of  the  evaluation.     Received  a 
copy  of  the  evaluation  report  and  the  Head  Start 
Diagnostic  Reporting  Form. 

Reviewed  results  and  recommendations  of  Michael's 
speech  evaluation  with  his  teacher. 

Reviewed  Family  Service  Plan  with  the  Social  Service/ 
Parent  Involvement  Coordinator  and  Health/Nutrition-. 
Coordinator  in  preparation  for  the  I.S.P.  Cr.nf erence. 

Notified  all  I.S.P.   team  members  of  the  time,   date  and 
information  to  bring  to  the  I.S.P.  Conference-  Con- 
tacted Gloria  to  see  if  transportation  and/or  baby- 
sitting was  needed. 


-October  28 


I.S.P.  Conference 
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I.S.P.  Packets 


PARENT 


^rM'tcts  v,.)u  havt.'  ^:ac:  with  t  nc  Hea;!  Start  Program 


'August  i 


Filled  o.it  a  Head  Start  roqistration  form  and  a 
Faitiily  :L>_rviCr::  P]  in  wit.;j  th<=^  Sc-nal  Service  Coor- 
dinator . 


Jay  ';,f  cla- 


pteiTiOer 


Brought  Michael  in  roi   a  x-^yj  leal  exam  and  educa- 
tional s 1" e e n i  n g  .         v s  i c  j  a r  d  i  s c  u s* s  e d  re c omme n - 
dation,^  for  speech  evj  luaitiov; . 


Received  call   from  Mar.di.cap  S*.-^:-vices  Coordinator 
to  SCI    up  a  hor.s^  visit  t:^  tiiscu^^s  the  screening 
rci5uli  ;  and  tl.-^  need  tor  a  siveech  evaluation. 


I  ■tcirb or  14 


Handicap  Ser«/icGi^  Coord\nai-cr  jiad-?.  a  home  visit, 
.Mi  -hael's  screening  r-.-.u!       nnd  speech  referral 
vex'i^  discu.ssed.     Jave  -.vritten  pernussion  for  a 
referral   vv   be  made  to  the  Ea-Ot  Side  Speech  and 
Laiiguage  Clinic . 


-Sc;.t,crnbor  15 


and  leap  Services  coc:.  dinator  called  to  confirm 
the  appointment  with  the  Fast  Side  Speech  and 
[.ar;,quage  Cliiiic  made  tor  October  4 . 


Received  call  from  Handicap  Services  Coordinator  to 
ask  if  trans;  ortation  was  needed  for  Michael's 
speech  evaluat ion . 


October  4 


rne  Handicap  Services  Coordinator  transported  Michael 
;nd  rre  to  Michael's  speech  evaluation. 


'October;  14 


Want  back  to  the  clinic  with  che  Handicap  Services 
Coordinator   f  c>  discuss  the  final  results  of  the 
evaluation.     Received  a  copy  of  the  speech  evaluation. 


-Octol^,M:  17 


Teacher  called  to  arrange  a  home  visit. 


-(.\;:  ober  21 


Teacher  made  a  Sx^ecial  Home  Visit  and  discussed  the 
I.S.P.   process  and  parent  concerns  and  shared 
educational  assessnicn t  and  classroom  observations. 


-0.-t:ober 


Handicap  Services  Coordinator  called  to  confirm  date 
of  I.S.P.  Conference  and  encouraged  you  to  bring  a 
list  of  ouestions  and/or  concerns , 


-October  2  8 


I.S.P.  Conference 
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I.S.P.  Packets 


HEALTH/NUTRITION  COORDINATOR 

:.act.s  you  iiave  had  -.-.-ith  Mic:;:...-ji  and       oria  Jones. 

I'iiiod  out   the  first  three  pages  of  the  nealth 
form  with  Gloria.     Reviewed  physical  exam  results. 

t^ave  Handicap  Services  Coordinator  a  cox:>y  of  the 
:-'ir/s  lea  1  exam  resu  Its  . 

Reviewed  the  Family  Service  Plan  witli  the  Social 
Service/Parent  Involvement  Coordinator  and  Handicap 
Services  Coordinator  in  preparation  for  the  I.S.P. 
Conference.     Informed  by  Handicap  Services  Coor- 
dinator of  what  information  to  bring  to  the  I.S.P. 
Conference . 

I.S.P.   Cor:f er^-nce 
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I  .S.l-  .  Packets 


SOCIAL  SERVICE/PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  COORDINATOF 


Belov;  is 


L'vT'itacts  vou  have  had  reqarviing  Michae'   and  CTloria 


Jones . 


-Aucjust  1 


Filled  out    2  Head  Start  registration  form  and 


Family  Service  Plan  with  Gloria. 

Roviev;ed  the  Family  Service  Plan  with  the  Handicap 
Services  Coordinator  and  the  He  h/Nutrition 
Coordinator  in  preparation  for  Lhe  I.S.P.  Confer- 
ence.    Informed  by  the  Handicap  Services  Coordina- 
tor .^^f  what  information  to  bring  to  the  I.S.P. 
Cc    f erence . 

I.S.P.  Conference 
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ERIC 


TEACHER 


Michael 


and  L-ioria 


First 


of  class  for  ail  chiidren- 


cave  Mic:;aoi  an  cducationai  scret'tiing  and  met 
(;ior  ia  . 


r.  „i  V  e  screening   :;■  e  s  u  1  *:  s 


i:and  i<.:ar.>  Services  Coor- 


inator . 

Disr.'-.ijsed  resuits  and  reconunendatioiiS  of  the  speech 
ova.1  liation  with  ilandicap  Services  Coordinator. 

Arrar.'.jcd  fr:^r  a  Special  Home  Visit  with  Jones. 

Made  a  Special  Home  isit  and  discussed  the  I.S.P. 
'/tocess  and  parent  concerns  and  shared  educational 
aasessnent  and  classroom    :.)servat  ions  . 

Informe-'^  by  Handicap  Services  Coordinator  >.if  what 
information  to  bring  to  the  I.S.P.  Conference. 

I ,S. P  .  Conf ei ' 'nee 
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I.S.P.  Packets 


iis   t:::at  of  Glorici,  Michael's 
f  o  1  i  o  r   is  i  r  1  f  o  r  n  I  a  t:  I  o  ri  Gloria 
i  : :  i ,   sj  -oocii  r)athoi(.y:'    r  and 

;;ic)!].a         a  ::2  yea)   <']^i  sLnqlt*  parent  v.'h.,.  has  two  children  -  Michael  who 
is  4  ycdtit^r       in-^nths  and  Jr-nnifer  who   i:^   2  years,    11  months.     She  is  in 
!■    a  ii...'al'cli  aiui  :ia«.i  aaeo:'.;|.. J  '  ^;ai:ua  P'reanaiiC les  wi  ta  both  ciiileten,  one 
ia  h^inall   in  sLaLure  at  4'    U",   as   is  the  rest  ot  her  fariily.     She  has  been 
k  la.q  l':.-v  the  past  year- in    ^   factory  on  I'.e  day  shift.     She  does  not  own 
a  car  i^o  ;f.(js  public  transportation  when  necessary,     Michael  walks  the 

tv/i>  blocks   to  and   froir.  Head  Start  and  Gloria's  mother  v/atches  hiin  after 
school.     She  cares  tor  Jennifer  all    -ay.     She  has  many  other  responsibilities 
and  has  ir.dicated  that  she  would  like  Gloria  to  make  other  arrangements  for 
ihe  j:iildren. 

v;hen  Michael  was  2  years,   8  months  Gloria   cook  him  to  a  pediatrician,  Dr , 
Haskin,   for  an  evaluation  because  she  was  concerned  that  he  did  not  speak 
pr-:)periy.     Siit-  told  the  pediatrician  that  he  seemed  to  understand  what  was 
s.iid        him    but  that  he  was  difficult  to  understand  and  did  not  talk  much, 
:-e  pediatri  dan  did  a  medical  examination  and  found        major  medical  prob- 
lems.    At  that  time  aq  recominended  a  speech  evaluation.     Gloria  called  for 
an  appoir:  tr.ent  but  did  nol  have  the  $60.00  needed  for  the  evaluation.  It 
v;  Ls  never  followed  up  on. 

In  discussiny  her  concerns  with  the  teaeher,  Gloria  said  she  would  like 
Michael  to  learn  to  make  his  own  bed,  pick  up  his  toys,  and  play  more  with 
oth.er  children.     Gloria  is  willing  to  work  at  home  with  Michael  on  activities 
but  her  time  i;:^  limited  due  to  her  job  and  the  younqer  sibling.     Gio,  -,a 
mentioned  that  i:':.-'  ..•s-'.a.;;h ter  comndains  of   frequent  earaches, 

Gl-::-ria  likob^  to  make  .stuid'cd  animals,   and  has  mentioned  that  s;ie  would  make 
thorn  for  the  classroom  and/c^r  s.how  other  parents  how  to  make  then. 

Any  elaboration  on  Gloria's   personality  is  up  to  the  individual  portraying  her 


r a r •  at:  ?^>le 

I'v  ,  t.il^• .     "I'liK.-  i   t  ■..  rin,.i  I.  icm  n 'inana  r  J  zc-d   in  this 
s:i,,ir*.-d  witii   variuin;  pro  f-.-n; ;  iona  1  s  (pediatric 
[iead  Start  personnel)  . 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  PROFILE 


SCORING  &  REPORT  FORM 


•ijHUl.OCICAL  DEVEL.0P\'!{;NI  ■  i  iR  1. 1  ^  -\  :  IONS 
P      R<>\  319B 
A'  iM'fi.  Colnr.Mlt)  8161  I 


Phys'trjl  Alp' 
Self  Hv»ln  Aqo 
*;..(•(.»(  A,ir 
Ac.jtiff   ■  "  Aqv 


-  ILL  A 


1  r  i  L  £ 


Copyright  1972 
Q*^'r..^i  D  Aintirn.  Ph.  D. 
Tiwifn.K;  J  Boll,  Ph  D, 


•1- J 


V'S  iViOb 

iic  Si 

VS.  rnos 

3  -  0 

lO  Hi 

yrs.  rnos. 

2-10 

COMMENTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
very  compliant  ciurinq  the  screeniiv,^ . 


inrrcquontly  and  when        ciid,    it  was  harci 


t.  ( .)  i.j  I  idofs  t  and  what  he  said. 


Scrcerua«^'  Pesults 
PHYS::-^'AL 


c'Q  p  i  e  s  s  t  r  a  i  - j  h  t  line 

juiups  v.'ith  both  feet  together 

from  height  of  B" 

j  ump     f  o  r  V  a  r  d  1 0  ' 

cuts  pap  or  w  1 1.  h     t  •  j  b  ; ^ :  ■■ 

walks  upstairs  ■  - '^  fair 

ai terriatir^g  f^et  i:-A\) 

releases  latcii  ■  .  .  doo^ 


Pa i 1 od 

hops  on  one  foot  5 ' 

throws  ball  5'  so  adult  can 

cat';h  it  without  moving 

cwts  o5.it  circle  size  of  silver 

dollar 

catches  a  ball  throv/n  by  aduit 
from  5'  at  ..'■^ast  50'?.  of  the  time 
hops  on  one  fo-:M:  lo' 
jumps  rope  twice 


SELF-HELP 


1.  dries  hands  after  they  have  been  washed 

2.  s^;ays  away  from  conunon  danc;..rs  .  stairs, 
broken  glass 

3.  feeds  himself  using  fork  ana/;: r  ;i':  oon 
and  gl  ^s 

4 .  puts  on  own  coat 

,  unbuttons  large  buttons,  unsnapcj,  unzips 
6.     puts  on  own  shoes 

cares   i or  own  toilet  uods 
t5 .     no  more  *:han  one  toilet  accident  a  month 


1.  washes  own  hands  snd  face 

2.  dresses  himself  completely 
except  for  shoe  laces 

3.  puts  toys  away  when  requested 

4.  fixes  bowl  of  cereal  for  himself 
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EKLC 


6'5j 


sec:; 


hi."  -v::i  jex,  --/x  <jr  uth^^r^;; 

iiOit.ii  r-aiotit  aroun.d  iiouse 
rrWlows   i\i\r-ii   in  c^roup  fja;ne  led  by 
•vitiif. 

ki.owj;.  what    to-.-;  <'in  ..iri'i  cdririot,  do/ 
u.sos   Liu-rn  iri  ..i  way  tN-it  wouKi  not 


taMCS  turn   .  f. 

I 'lays  in  f}rou\.'  <.:ames 

workii   for  at    :';a:-3t  3i' 

tfu  rMitf'h'  v."i  th  s  :  rn  i  1  ar  aqea 

child 

knows  t:hat  some  t:iincj^  bclunq 
to  otiiers,  asks  permission 


[jilOta.Hjrai'h 
b'.'  color  , 


^ ;  1  v»'<-,  I  .nt?  '  rttjro 

naii^t.'s  '>!  ;.<nnts  x,u  2''  lucturui^ 
r  c-coij  n  i  :c  e  s  hi  ni:  ^ I  i  ^ 

r     rn ,   si  z  e 
copies  line 
-oes  size  words 
c<.:^ios  picture  of  circl 
t-oiiits  t^.)  two  colors 
drav.'s  a  c:.oss 
( i  r  a'A*  s  a  t-ni  r  s  o 


i-.dicates  ht?  vants  "it^.oil^" 
I'Uts   rwo  v;..;rds  t  vKjetiv  •  - 

;o^"   "you  tjivf.'" 
rck'oats  part^.  of  nursery  rnymes 
names  20  pictures 
uses  50  words  when  he  speaks 
tells  own  sex 


")M>1UNICATI0: 


1- 


5. 


3  . 


5. 

6. 


understands  concGpt  of  three 
counts  to  six 

knows  that  different  activities 
are  done  during  different  times 
tells  penny  fro-i  nickel  and  dime 
draws  square 


gives  first  and  last  r.  .me 
says  two  nursery  rhymes 
tolls  a  story  when  looking  at 
pictures 

talks  on  telephone 
,sung  a  so ng  o f   30  words 
buys  sone thing  in  a  store 
tells  his  age  this  year,  last 
year,  next  year  by  holding  up 
fingers 
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■i   1  ;  ].',   Id  i-:,',]'    \  Start   ii'ijirain  ai;   ■■;uo:\  a;/,  i "    :•  i  b  le .      I   ve;  iiv 

i        IK. !  'i:,/o1-m.it  lu:;  ,   v;;.!.;:,  w  U 1  :,c  U:--..:-.i   '-O  .iotcnnine  Gligibi]itv,    Is  correc" 


■'--••^^  -'^^^-^  .Michoe^L-bne^,      — 

vi'ir e:..  73j   ^""^ ,5ircci  ^MLl^uke^.JNijK^v^^   

(M)    [\/\_   i^)  Biruh  Dat-  ^  

.hal    la:;qua9C  do  you  ::>peak    it  h.  en^ilS^h  ^   - 

:^  t  .1 1  I   rnoiribc  r  s   I  i  v  i  nq   i : i  ho  us  c?:   - 1  '-\ : 

GbcLfl   ^'^  '-'^  '^^Y 


rarr.ily  size  (Total  ::'jrnber  living  in  household) 
\-hA:^'\::v  incomk  soijrci-:S: 


Lie  A^j^ISTAN 


V;A-,^i:5;    PUBLIC  A^jt  ISTANCE ;'  nr:^:M::-LOYMENT ;    SOCIAL.  ^iX-URITV;    Ai  '^X:;  OTHt:R 

ARK  vou  KKCiaVTNG:      TITLE   >^  :  0     _  Fi'^D  STAMPS   ^  OTiiRR  

?UkCE  of  RMPLOVMKNT:      :  't.l;er 


NAMK 

riJxCRMRNT  OF  i-v:^VMr: 
:«:amr 


Ti.:i-.al   income  from  all 


ADDRESS/PHur.:!:: 
;nc.)thox'* 

ADDRRSS/PMOWIl 
ourcos  ASSSU^^ 


HOURS  OP  WORK       TYPE  Or  WORK 


 ^/lue.  WQcL 


HOURS  Or    WORK       TYPE  OF  WORK 


Do  -.'ou  have  unu-;i:al  medical,    lontal  or  casualt  y  ."i-xix-sst^s 


s7  Yes 
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\  .)U         .  . -ie  viii  us  to  ;ir-*..ter  know 


•:  >':!.    .-hi  hi  : : I ; I' ; ■  • ' !' v  Sv.'hf'ol  or  i.Mrii'n  in  day  care  before?  _flQ_ 

I:    t.-^; ,   wiiicri  uii'-:'  Whon? 

Ts  yo-r  ciiilJ  cc)infortaMo  w.i  th  u^-.:ults?   (/$^^    _  ^  ouliur  children?  Q( 

v::..  ru  ^c:.'  uscjjv  ;  lav  with?  .h£..5/.qVS  .  OJoQ  

:■  v.-    :  •  .  i t    v.:!.'ii  y(  >u    }^■<:■.'t_■  :i  i  :n/^  iOi^vs- i  t  h      •::w'oric  (jLher   tiuiii  a  fanuly 

-   jO.K.,.,    '   .  .  


i:  v.'         vi.'Li  Cviidc  y  ^ur  '.vricn  you  feel  he/she  has  to  change  his/lv^r 

t  .:kt.r  'i'V  t.         a-AMv  -j^Vf?  extra  TV  time  scold   L-punk 

civc   i'rjod  treatLi  L;t.'nd  to  room   take  meals  away 

y/'  *....L-:u  tf  vi-.  oway             leave  behind  when  taking  others  out 
•  c-at   by  iiin^self  v/it.hout   other  children   ^liug 

y-  11   ai   iiiiu  tell  him  how  mucli  you  care  sit  hi.u  i:.  a  corner 

It   you  I. AW.:  *.ried  any  others,  please  v.-rite  tncm.-4^ry  -jn 'fa  1 1\  4q  ^f^\0^ 


!i,.vc  .ii:y  of,  thoi>e  worked?  jrOXC.  J,X.^jmS^^L^^^  

Which  ol   them  have  not?       Send  "fo  PQQm  

ilow  does  your  child  ij>;ow  that  he/she  is  angry?       {3  ^| {j bbo T 


•'^^--'v-  h&  a^ks  -fof.Jbod.^  af:  id  juries  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  to 

uLu,'  Uie  bat '.room?  ^Qf^S  OAQCOn   your  child  do  those 

ciiiru;:;  aio;)e?     wash  up  before  meals  _C|{^.  brush  teeth    i^f^  use  the 

^^e^    ^  t  c:re.;sed    CnpiH    Zi p  (^C-^-jp^  

: ' .  cb.t  r*.-  any  thin'.;  S:.u\:i  y<,'ur  child  rjr  that  ha.s  hai^oened  to  your  child  that  we 
13 : ;o u .1  a  o u'  a;^ ."i re  of  in  c> r  : o  1:  to  help  hi m/h e r ?  ^  


r,': ; a t  a  ?  t :  t. b. <  •  inc t  j  r:i .^ > i  L a n  t  t h.  i  ng  s  you  v;o u  1  d  like  us  '  to  a c c onu.:'  1  i s h 
w-.h  y    ir  chUd?      hdiO^Ml^   -  - 


r 
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B.     Arr  t.iH.M-  (.t.Mff    ■•:.]U'}y.  y- -u   [a.'l   <::-u  i  nu 'or  f  ciiii.   that,   your  v/hi.i'i-  t-a^-lK-r 
should  know  thai  wuvild  h'Au  plan   :  or   your  c  'rii      ^Mj-CKflfii-  (^^^^  CCiS/Jj/ 

i^oi.  plfly  LuiiK. other.  cKildf^ea      

/."ayj:^   I  would  like  to  participate    in  Head  iy  rt: 

Ar.«o  i  i:t.  i  nc^  ds  an  a  icu*    'U  tlie  clar;:-:room 
d  i I le;  t h u  h  11     to  and   f r om     chor;  1 
/  Making  cla^^sroom  cjanies  and  toys  sVu^-f^d  aY^i(-,\a\5 
AssitJtinq  on   field  trips 

Ci':  struct    :k:,    re:  .iring,    painting  equiprn^.::t 
i     [  t . curtains,   ^-  a i : i  t  srrioc ks  r    e  t c  . 
':ia ri nq  cookini'i  or  craft  .skills 
.tt        inq  inc'ULhly  Center  CoiTimittee  Meetings 
A 1 1  e  lui  1 1 1  q      •  n  t  ri  J.  y  T o  1  i  c  y  Council  M e  tings 

u  i  -qT  r-.enta  t  ive  tor  my  center 
Helping  with  monoy  raising  projects 
_^Tel  ephoning   for  center  activities 
Baby -d  tt  i  ng   for  prog  .  a.'.n  actlviti  s 
i^einq  a  Sub  Coirumittee  member: 
_  Health 
Kducat  ion 

Soc  ial  Services/Parent  Involvement 

y  c7th.ersX.cia^ri__^ou^  S+u-ffed  Qciirmls. 

2.     There   is  an  attempt  within  the  classroom  to  instill  ethnic  and  racial  prid-:^ 
within  th.e  children.      Do  you  have   inherited   family  traditions  you  v;ould 
like  i:,l:ared?  ^  ^ 


3.  T  would  conic   *  meetings  if  they  were  held:      (circle)  morning 
a f  t  ui:noo n             v en  inq^  Th e  best  day  wo u  1  d  be:      (circle)      Mo nd ay 

(^^3sday^     <:;;^ednesda^^v^     <^ursday^        Friday  any  evening 

4.  Tl-iG  areas  c education  I  would  like  help/information  on: 

 Receiving  my  High  Fchool  Diploma/G. F . D. 

Attending  (circle  e:ie)  -  vocational  schooJ /College/Drivers  Education 
Classes  Other:  -  

 Grants     ifered  by  the  Community  College 

 Classes  offered  by  the  Corrraunity  College 

■*My  areas  of  interest  are  .  


EKLC 
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iT  i    :.   Ml. '•,;.•!  H 


-rr;od  aoout  any  r.utri  tional  or  hc-aJth  n'--<-'d^r/ Jn(qJ[_5^ 


i  'A'cnild   likf  tu  .il.tfiui  WL>r  k:  .1  io^i>    m  the  followiiuj  areas: 

_Gardenina   '•'•ikv.    'N  Takr  Wor.  k-ihuns 

y/  Natrit  ion  b  uod  Co-cp 

:;-.iUh   Peoples  Action  for  Change 

:•' J  :        Aid  Sex  Kducat 

i';ht   Control   ^Flousing  Repairs 

Al'OMul   .iir\  i)ri:q  F-Alucdt  ion  rej^aration  for  Interviews 

_A  s e  r  t  i  V » •  n '  ■ : ; : ;  T  ra  i  n  i  nq  _    Ca r  e e  r  De ve  lopme n  t 

_I'aront  Diaoin.sion  Groiips   (Jther   ^  

y/  lU'hcivior  yianaqt.,'rnL'nt 
Fire  Safctv 


'a r rent   family  needs   for  5:ervice  or  information; 


lifijd  ,1   Kiruer  place  to   li\'*. ■ 

lafo!     it  ion  on  tv-nants'    riqhts  and  landlord  res:  onsibi  1  i l ies 
u-(.)\]ld   lik'.'  :ny  name  on  the  Housing  list 
n."  d  mf on  inat  ion  on  Fuel  Rebate  Program 
J.'] e ■'  -  i  1  r !  f o  r nia  L  -L  ..>n  oi~:      ;  e  W i  n  t e  r  i  z a  t  i on  P  r o g r ai 
Otlua'  rioiujlag  nevds  ;  


child  dovelo::munt  _per5onal  counseling 

iamily  p^lannmg   ^marriage  counseling 

si'cv.if'o  abase  chi.Mr^n's  beiiavior  management 

.ii  i  i  d  ar  us(»  '         .-r.  hel  p 

 irr.niun  L:'al  ior.s   t.-.  ^ 

.S u  1  a.")  1  emer;  t vi  1  S  e c u r  i t  y  T ncc^me  e   1  e g a i  aid 

Aid.   to  FanuliL's  of  Oopendcat   ^l^  -  I ,  C  -  Program 

''k.ildr!-r.   homemaker  services 

^  V :  a  y  c a  r ■  e  i'-'n\  e  r g  e  n c  y  Me d  i  c r  a  Services 

,^^f  i  na  no  1  a  1  a  a :  i  .s  t  a  nee 




:ntca  vi(  '.a^'c'   

[ riterv i ■  wer  ^^f^^::^^^^  .Secuice  Coor<dinQ+or) 
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EAST  si; 


.'aluat  ion 


Chi  hi '  5;  !]ainc' 
Age 

Parent  ' r:.iinc 


4  v^:  '  •  "  ,    2  rnontli 


(Gloria  JuneL". 


:tober  4 


Kea so  11   for  r o  f c  r  L 

Michael  was  referr-      for  a  speech  and  lanquaqe  ev  iluation  by  the  Head  Stait 
proqrain.     The  Aipern-Boii  was  administered  by  the  Head   "tart  teacher  on 
Sc-tember  7,   and' coiranunica t ion  skills  were  recorded  at  uhe  2  year,   10  month 
acje  level.     Michael  ha  1  a  Physical  exam  on  the  same  date  and  a  speech  evalu- 
ation was  recoimucnded  by  the  physician.     Ms.  Jones  also  expressed  concern 
c^bout  Michael's  speech. 

Backgroir  1  Information 

Michael  is  the  older  of  two  children.     llo  has  been  enrolled  in  Herid  Start  for 
four  weeks.     Mic'nacl's  mother  reported  a  full  .term  pregnancy  without  compli- 
cations.    Feeding  habits  were  reported  as  normal.  She  noted  that  Michael 
crawled  at  approximately  9  months  and  v;   'ked  at  14  months.     Ms.   Jor.es  recalled 
tiiat  Micha.      said  single  words  at  2  yeai  s.     No  report  of  any  serious  medica^ 
problems . 


Tos ts  Administered 

'ros_t. 

Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary 


It  "VT) 


Zinunerman 


Preschool   J  :^i:^-:^;a*.u.  Scale 


Result;:: 

Age  equivalent:     2  vears,  9  months 
Raw  score:     19;   standard  score: 
8G 

Auditory  Comprehension  Age:  3 
years,   4  months.     Verbal  /^Dility 
Age:     3  years,   1.5  mcnths. 


Age  EquiVc;  i.e;;t : 


•  - 'ars  ,   1  month 


Goodman-Fr  .i  s  toe  it 


,.  la*:.ion 


:KimlDer  of    -rrors:     2/;  percentage 

of  i.'vru  I':-. :  '->1 
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1  :  :  (.>rrna  1      -u^rwr  ion 

i-  iiaviorcil   -  .h:^^.' :  v,-.  t  i'an  -  M.i      i- ■  I   !;«r<.M'U'd      ;inev.'l  :.j  t  i.:hy   ^^-r.i.i.ly.     He  soemed 

t.cj  fj'.ttMpiy  with  all  recjuosco. 

t  ie..  :at_UM! :     Articulation  :;kills  aiieared  to  be  b-rlow  normal    limiCs  i'or 
Michael's  chronoloq leal  arje  level.     Administration  of  the 
i.;o  Ldman- Kris  toe  To^t  of  Art_icu_la_tiqri  which  samples  a  child's 
l»]\>dnct.ion  i.)!"  siaitjle  consonant  sounds  and  blends  at  the 
r.iTiqlo-word  level   I'LVcaled  numerous  sound  omissions  and 
substitutions.     lie  made  the  folic  wincj  errors: 


(  I  n  i  •  I  a  j.  I  'osi  t  ion  ) 


IntervocaUe  I  ostvoca; 

(Middle  position)  iad  posi' 


-/l 

-/P 

-/m 

-/n 

-/:> 

d/b 

d/D 

d/Vj 

-/g 

-/g 

^           -  /'  e 

.>/'t 

-/•/ 

-/tj 

-/t 

V/1 

-/I 

-/I 

Vd3 

-/G' 

-/e 

b/v 

d/v 

-/V 

"  /  s 

-/s 

~/s 

d/z 

-/z 

d  /,  :- 

d/^ 

Blend  errors:     b--/bl  .   f-fl,   /kl  ,   /kr ,   p-pl  ,  w/skw.     Intelligibility  was  40% 
with  unkaovan  context.     With  auditory  and  visual  stimulation,  Michael  correct- 
Iv  prodii  a.'.a  /ol,   ./k/'.   /  t/  and  /■-/. 

Recei-tive  Language;     Formal  tests  indicated  that  Michael  was  more  c  .an  one  y^;ar 

delayed  for  overall  comprehension  of  language  wlti^i  the 
exception  of  vocabulary.     Michael  passed  all  test  items 
on  the  Preschool^^uK^^  the  2h  year  age  level. 

a:    the  3  year  level  he  ceuld  not  rc  -ognise  actions  or 
undorsrand  usage.     lie  demonstrated  understanding  for 
positio.ns  when  ii'j  used  his  body,   but  not  in  placement 
of  objects.     lie  was  also    arable  to  cor^]^are  le.  qths  or 
mata'h;  lu^mbor  sets.     Michael   recognize,  his  colors  at  the 
3s  vjar  level.     Michael  passed  3/8  of  the  items  at  the 
3'2  year  level. 

Informally,  Michael  knew^  how  old  he  was  and  answered 
simple  w};      -uostions  . 


EKLC 
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•D 

<''!'.';.lV  .:\r  L        late  .p/, 

yoci  r-    1  u VM  L  :       «  i  ( 1   ruj t.    ' :       ; ;  1 1 1  r <  i  U"^'  . 

yuar,    6  inoiiLh    lov'el:      (liti  ^-at  ';f:unt"  ^  f.>i 

.;orro^;r:lv  juiate  /t/,    /q/.  /f/, 

•1   y  c; a  L    i  o v    i  :     ^ :  i a  n i )  t  com:  ■  i  o hci^ rj  s  i  ocpy  ,   h 'J n q  ry  ,   Cj^Ui . 

.  f,,j  .       ..-!:!:       ';;.;'):y  i.  :':ai!i  i : ;  a  t.  :    : :  of  :    r  i.^  ■:»!.-aL  a  ]    a[.L:..'cVi  luccnari  i  rc- 

]  r-.i  .i  :  ;i  «i'r:ia  1   ; -a  I  at.t.^  w  i  th  vuifquat  t:*  3t  ructure  and  i-unct :  on 
) :  '  I.  a  L  i      o  c.:(,- 1  a  -  i  u  n  a  r^U  ^    n  ^1  .i  L  i  o  n  of  t:  g  e  tr.h  w  o  f  e  qooci . 

;  i  ♦  ■  :  ■   .  1  ■  i  .  If'i  ■  !•  fj  s  i5  : ;  i.  ^;  \.o\  :q  ue  a  J.  t  ho  a  :  a  ho  wa  s  un  aJ3 1  o  t:  o  el  o  v.;i  t  c? 
h  ; .  -    I  ^  ;■  a-;  ae  .     D  ioa  oc  hok  i :  ie  t i  c  rate  r  c  r   i  rva  i  v  i  da  a  I  s  y  I  i  ab  I  es 
:    /    V- '   a  rn.i  k  A  w r  c>  g ood  a  1 1 ho  u <\ h  h e  '.v a  s  unable  to  r  ■  •  p eat  t h  e 
t,.  L-  i  -  s  y  1 1  a)-^  1  c  :  A  ^  -"'A  - 

.•i:::.:-:ai-y  :     Mi-aui-'I   OMhiblLud  a  :no^ioratc■  rocepv.  .v-}   laiinaaqc-  doiay  in  concoft: 
.:l'V\' Ic.^:  -.Mit .     [\o  exhibited  moderate  to  severe  C:::pressive  lanMuaae 
probien.a  a'aa  ractor  i^iod  mainly  by  inulti];de  rriLyar  ticulatior.   in  eon- 
versation,   verbal  elaboration  difficulties  and  p-ronouri  confusions, 
i i e  w a ^ ;   i <  t i mu i  a b  1  e  for  man y  s o u n d s  ,   h o w e ^^ e r  -     E :< p r e s s  i  \' e  and  recep- 
tive    o c a b a  1  : ■  y  w a s  : r ■  o d e r a  t e  1  y  d<ii a y e d  . 

ivecoiTinurtuUaior)s_^iii.^  It   i:^:   rcccmj^iencied  that  Michael  receive 

.  ..  -  sp^eoch  trieraf:)y  1-2  times  v/eekly  for 

4 5-60  mi nute  sess ions . 


Goa  Is^  I 
:"du.^r  t-Ti-'/m  Ob  J  V  t  ]^.y    :  j 

1.      Increase  the  corr--ct  productio!-.  of  sinq]e  consonant    aoiinds-   Perhaps  thor-> 
errors  v;:.  '       occurred  on  early  deveiopinn  sounds  should  be  attempted  first 
suci:  as  /q.       '.d  /k,.  . 

i.:oir,.-.,l    }:rodiK:t  ion  •  .    the  copula  is   in  stractarod  r,  :  I:  aat  ions . 

3.  Iiicrease  vocabulary   for   functic>nal    itemi- . 

4.  Correct:  :.rc    iction  "^f  /f/  in  isolation, 

Rehabi  1  i  tat  ion  Potent  ia_l  :'     F:xcellorLt  due  to  the  s  ^  i  mu  labi  11  ty     f  sounds. 
Duration     r  T  i*  e  a  t  mt e  n  t :      12       :\  :i  s  . 
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CHILD  HEALTH  RECORD: 


FORP^  1,  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


UJ 

> 

CC 
UJ 


2 

< 
o 

CC 

< 

ZD 

o 

2 
UJ 

CC 

< 

OL 

a 

2 

CC 
ZD 

o 

u. 
u. 
< 

<o 

h- 

cc 
< 

to 
o 
< 

UJ 
X 

UJ 

h- 

UJ 

a. 
S 
O 

o 

UJ 
CO 


CHILD'S  NAME:  ^ichaeJ- Jones  

HEAD  START  CENTER:  S uQshiae^eriifij:  

ADDRESS: 

NAME  OF  INTERVIEWER:  DcX^P^   fcof  l^    


 ^   _  „  _  sEx:_M   AGB:  ^yrsJXmcs. 

  PHONE:  _555:L^^a^  

,  Wj5ecif\3Ln  

  TITLE:  Heal{}:^Nofri±ic 


1.  PEHSOrJ  irJTERVJE'A'ED 

DATE  RELATIONSHIP  TO  CHILD  fHOiKfiT,   

2.  CHILD'S  ti\CKti^K'.E.  IF  ANY  „  

3  CHILD'S  AODPcSS  (Use  pencil,  keep  current) 

731    5'^  S+rcci     

    .  _   Zip  Code  

PHONH  ^S^55-HC>iO  _   

4  FATHFFVS    NAME  .    

5  MOTHER'S   tJAMH  GiOfV  Ci      

6  GUARDIAN'S  NAME  .  .  .  .   

CHILD  IS  USUALLY  CARED  FOR  DURING  THE  DAY  BY 

Sara  Jones  -  ^  

phoue555'^^3  RFLATioNSHipgrarximo+Kfir  ^ 

8.  LANGUAGE  USUALLY  SPOKEN  AT  HOME  (it  more  than  one, 
p*3ce  "J"  by  primary  lar^gu^^ge): 

English  .,.,Spanis^i 

^  Other  „,     

g.  SOURCE  OF  REIMBURSEMENT  OR  SERVICES  (drcie  "Yes" 
or  "No"  for  each  source  Use  pencil,  keep  current) 

YES   ^O)  EPSDT/Medicaid  (Latest  certification  No.): 
YES  Fecjera!.  State  or  Local  Agency: 


YES  In  Kind  Provider:, 

YES  (25^  Other  (3rd  party).   

ID  NO  :  ^.  .  - 

YES  WIC 
YES  Food  Stamps 

10.  DATE  OF  CHILD'S  LAST  PHYSICAL  EXAM 

 c3.<yrfi.  Smos.,   

n.DATE  OF  LJ^ST  VISIT  TO  DENTIST 


12.  USUAL  SOURCE  OF  HEALTH  AND  EMERGENCY  CARE 
(Name,  address,  and  phone  no.): 
Physician 

Clinic 


Hospital  ER  


Other . 


Ceniist   ,      

13.  IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY  NOTIFY 

(1)  _^siraJone3  

Relationship 

Phone  5S5'QZ93   or 

(2)  


(3) 


Relationship   

Phone   

Relationship  

Phone  ^  


or  


14. CONDITIONS   WHICH    COULD    BE    IMPORTANT   IN  AN 
EMERGENCY:  (Transfer  from  Form  2A) 

n  Severe  Asthma 

□  Diabetes 

n  Seizures,  Convulsions 

□  Allergy.  Bites-  

□  Allergy,  Medication  

□  Other  


15  HOUSEHOLD  INFORMATION  (Please  complete  for  farnily  and  household  rnemOers). 


FATHER  

MOT  H  E  R  iiilona  Jones 

BROTHERS  &  SISTERS  (oldest  fust) 

(1)  MLd\aci   . 

(2)  JcnnLfcr  - 

(3)    

OTHER  (Specify  relationship) 

0)   —  -  ~ 

(2)     

(Use  additional  page  if  needed) 


TLlVES  WITH  CHILD 
I     YES  NO 


FAMILY  MEMBERS' 
HEALTH  PROBLEMS 


r\one 


earaches. 
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CHILD  HEALTH  RECORD: 


FORM  2A,  HEaLtH  H 


UJ 

> 
□: 

UJ 


<r 

o 
□: 
< 

a 

z 

UJ 

a: 
< 

o 

u. 
u. 
< 

o: 
< 

</> 
Cj 
< 
UJ 

X 

>- 
cn 

o 

UJ 

I- 

UJ 


O 

o 

UJ 


PERSONlNTERVIEWEl>:jGlOriQ.  Jones. 
WAME  OF  lNtERV}EWER:_  ..Bpoaa  ^QCir^.. 


DATE:  .9/7.-_-    PELATIONSHIP;  fuQihfif 


-?^.§.9^iANCY/BIRTH  HISTORY 

1.  DID  MOTHER  HAVE  ANY  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  DURING 
_  _THIS  PPHGNANCr  OR  DURING  UELIVERY? 

2.  DID  MOTHER  VISIT  PHYSICIAN  FEWER  THAN  TWO  TJMES 
_JDURING  PREGNANCY?  

3.  VVAS  CHILD  9CRN  OUTSipE_Of  A  HOSPITAL? 

4    WAS  CHILD  BORK  f;^OREj;^HAN  3  VVEEKS  EARLY  OR  LATE? 
S.  WHAJ  WAS  CHILD'S^IRJH  VVEIGHT? 
6    WAS  ANYTHING  WRONG  WITH  CHILD  AT  BIRTH'' 
L^yi^^.  ^.^^^"'^^."^^  WRONG  WITH  CHILD  IN  THE  f.JRf. r  RY^ 
8.  DID  CHILD  OR  MOTHER  STAY  IN  HOSP'TAL  FOR  f.'tOICAL 

REASONS  LONGER JH AN  USUAL?  ^ 
9    IS  MOTHER  PREGNANT  NOW? 


YES  no! 

I/' 

I 

J/., 

1  ^ 

!/ 

! 

y 


E?:pLAIN  -YrS"  ANSWERS 


to 


.lbs,, 


3. 


(U  yes,  ask  about  prenara/  care,  cr  sc'^cdule  tir.ne  to 
d.-sc^ss  p/enata!  care  arfangemenis.) 


HOSPITALIZATIONS  AND_[LLNESSES_ 

10  HAS  CHILD  EVE?.  REEN  HOSPITALIZED  Oil  OPERATED  ON*? 

11  HAS  CHILD  EVER  HAD  A  SERiOUS  ACCIDENT  (bfohen 
bones,  head  injuries,  f^fls,  burns,  posrioning)? 

12  iHAS  CHILD  £VER  HAD  A  SERIOUS  ILLNESS? 


!yes!no| 


EXPLAIN  -YES"  ANSWERS 


1/ 


M^ILH  ?^OBLEfylS      

13.0OES  CHILD  HAVE  FREOUENT       _seRE  THROAT; 

_  _COUGH;  URINARY  INFECTIONS  OR  TROUBLE 

 yRINATlNG;_^.  _     ST  O  M  AC  H  PA  I N^  VP  M  [TING.  DlARnHEjft;?_ 

14  DOES  CHILD  HAVE  DIFFICULTY  SEEING 

(^^^ ^ SIP^J^ eyes^  look  close !y  at  books)?  

15.  !S  CHILD  WEARING  (or  supposed  to  wear)  GLASSES? 


16.  DOES  CHILD  HAVE  PROBLEMS  WITH  EARS/HEARING 
(Pain  in  ear,  frequent  earaches,  discharge,  rubbing  or  favor- 
ing one  ^arj?^  


17.  HAVE  YOU  EVcR  NOTICED  CHILD  SCR*^    .    ING  HIS/HER 

_  ^BEH I ND  (J^ear  end.  a nus.  b^tftj  V'</HiJx^  ?7  

18  HAS  CHILD  EVER  HAD  A  CONVULblON  OR  SEIZURE? 

19. IS  CHILD  TAKING  ANY  OTHER  MEDICINE  NOW? 
(Special  consent  form  must  be  signed  for  Head  Sfart 
to  administer  any  medication).  .  

20. IS  Child  now  Being  treated  by  a  physician  or  a 

OHNTIIST?  

21.  HAS  CHILD  HAD:  BOILS  CHiCkenpOX. 

 EC:FMA  GERMAN  MEASLES,  ,.V^,,. MEASLES. 

22_  H AS  C H I L D  H A D :  _     .  ^  H » V E S.  .    ,  - POUO?  

23  HAS  Child  HAD:   ..ASTHMA.   DLFEDirJG  TENDENCIES 

 DIABETES.   EPILEPSY.  HEaRT/BlOOD  VC^.SSEL 

DISEASE  LIVER  DISEASE  RHEUMATJC  FEVER 

 SICKLE  CELL  DfSfA.SE? 


yes'  NO  '  EXPLAIN  iUs€  addiiior.al  sheets  /'-  "^-(^^de^J^ 


24.  DOES  CHILD  HAVE  ANY  ALLERGY  PROBLEMS  (R^sh, 
ilching,  spelling,  difficulty  breathing,  sneezing)? 

a  WHEN  EATING  AfJY  FOODS'?.  

b   WHEN  TAKING  ANY  MEDICATION'?  ,  

C   WHEN  NEAR  ANIMALS.  FURS.  INSECTS.  DUST.  ETC  ?  


26.  (It  any  "yes"  ans>^ers  fo  qucsiions  :4,  76.  IB.  22.  23.  or  24 
ask.)  DO  ANY  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  WE'VE  TAL>^ED  ABOUT 
SO  FAR  GET  IN  THE  WAY  OF  THE  CHILD'S  EVERYDAY 
ACTIVITIES? 

DID  A  DOCTOR  OR  OTHER  HEALTH  PROF  EbSlONAL  T  ELL 

YOU  THE _C HJI^DJH A S_T H I S JP R O B L E M^  

26    A R  E  T  HER  e'  A  r J  Y  CO  r>l  D I T 10  N  S  VJ  E  H  A  V  E  tr T  T  A  L  K  E  D 
ABOUT  THAT  GET  IN  THE  WAY  OF  THE  CHILD  S  EVERY- 
DAY  mCTIVITIES? 

DID  A  DOCTOR  OR  OTHER  HEALTH  PB'J"^ ESSlOtJ AL  TELL 
YOU  THE  CHILD  HAD  THIS  PROBLEM? 


A  


y 


{If  "yes'*>  WAS  LAST  CHECKUP  MORE  THAN  ONE  VEAR 
AGO?  


//  "yes"a5^;  V;hcN  DID  IT  LAST  HAPPEN?  

V^HAT    MEDICINE?  „_    _  


/ 


;,'HAT  MEDICINE?  

(If  "yes")  WILL  IT  NEED  TO  BE  GIVEN  WHILE 

CHILD  IS  AT  HEAD  START?_  HOW  OFTEN?„__^ 


HYSlClAN'S  NAME:.. 


//  "yes",  transfer  n^lotmation  to  Foims  1  and  5» 


//  "yes",  transfer  information  to  Forms  1  and  5. 
WHAT  FOODS? 
V^HAT  MEDICINE? 
V;HAT  THINGS? 

how  does  chi  lore  actj    

des:;ribe  how: 


WHEN? 
Df.s"CRI0E: 


V.'HEN? 


'  //  starred  (V  Qt'^st'ons  ha-^e  "yes"  answers,  go  to  question  25 
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CHILD  HEALTH  fiECORD: 


:.S.P.  Packets 
FORM  2B,  HEALTH  HISTORY 


PERSON  INTERVIEWED:. 

UAUZ  Of  iMTERVJEV/tR:  Uoooa  -^fcoriz.- 


OATE:  .5/?  RELATIONSHIP:  iGQ^iiLtr 

TITLE:rieCj/fhiWt/tC»ii<>0^   


PHYSICAL,  PSYCHOLOGICAL,  AND  SCCtAL  Oev'^lOPl.^Etrj^  

TUtSE  QUtS^JONS  WILL  H.tLP  US  UNDERSTANO  YOUR  CHILD  BETTER  AND  KNOW  V;HAT  IS  USUAL  FOR  HIM^HEB  AND  WHAT 
MIGHT  NOr  BE  USliAL  THAT  WE  SHOULD  BE  CONCERNED  ABOUT; 

27.CAN  YOU  TELt  ME  ONE  OR  TV/O  THINGS  YOUR  CHILD  rs  {NTEflESTED  IN  OR  DOES  ESPECIALLY  V/ELL? 

Michael  I'l  Wes  animals.  He  o\so  li  Ke^  +o  play  an  -^t,  park. 

/a  DOES  YO'JT  CH  tO  TAKE  A'^MP^^.X'  ._NO,  — f'crr^n.r.c  iMi^tTK.  AK.rN  UOU*/  ,  r^K 


_YES.  IF  "YES"*  DESCRIBE  WHEN  AND  HOVJ  LONG- 


^'^♦Xi^S  YCVflCHliD  S\f  EP  IES3  THAN  Q  HOURS  A  DAY  OR  HAVE  TROUBLE  .SLEEPING  (SUCH  AS  BEING  FRETFUL.  HAVJNG 
N!GMrM.%Hf.S.  V'.MNTl^iG  TO  STAY  UP  LATE)'?  X   -^'0.   YES,  IF  '  YES"  DESCRIBE  ARRANGEMENTS  (OWN  ROOM.  OWN 

30  HO.V  DOES  YOJR  CHILD  TElL  VOL)  HE/SHE  h.^S  TO  GO  TO  THtf  TOlLEr?  q^OCrS  O^.  .H!^.  OWVl 


f;  ;i  G  ^OUM  CHILIG  NTFD  help  ;N  GOING  TO  THE  TOILET  DURING  THE  DAY  OR  NiGHT.  OR  DOES  YOUR  CHftD  WET  HIS/HER 
?->?.Nrv/^   X     ^JO  '''ES  IF  -YES-;  PLFASE  DESCRJ^BE       _  .  „.,^.-^-       r^~:r  — -^-:r     — .  . — —  - — 

j:  -.V.V  OOtS  YOUH  CH'LD  ACT  WiTH  ADULTS  THAT  HE/SHE  DOcSN  T  KNOW?    O.K.    Rc.  IS  O  Ilfflc  SKy. 


.V  M^,.  .V  YCuR  C^':!ID  ACT  WITH  A  FEW  CHILDRE.'J  HIS/HER  OWN  AGE-'hle  *^£r\d5>. -fe  dfOOe. 

Ht  docs  rx>+  ini+iai^  cmve.f.5a+ion^      

3v  •  Ov;  i;Oi     YOUR  CHi;  0  ACT  WHEN  PLAYING  WITH  A  GROU^'  Or  OT.'i£R  CHILDREN?  th,  plOyS  QlOTie. 

3r:  0OL\^  YQUft  C»  ilD  '.VORRY  A  LO^.  OR  IS  HE/SHE  VtRY  APHAIO  OF  ANYTHING?  ,X1_'N0  YES.  IF  "YES".  WHAT  THINGS 

SFr^'^  TO  CAL'Gf.  Hl\-!  OR  HER  fO  WORRY  OR  TO  BE  AFRAID? 

C.-;li  0'^t.N  LEARN  TO  DO  THINGS  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES  WE  N'EED  TO  K^.OW  'WHAT  EACH  CHILD  ALREADY  CAN  DO  OR  IS 
^  LE-'-';.MNr,  TO  DO  EASIL^.  AND  WHERE  THEV  MIGHT  BE  SLOW  OR  NEED  HELP  SO  WE  CAN  FIT  OUR  PROGRAM  TO  EACH  CH^LO. 
IM  UOIfJCj  TO  Lir.r  SCVE  THINGS  CHiLDRErJ  LEARN  TO  00  AT  DiFFEREtU  AGES  AND  ASK  WHEN  YOUR  CHILD  STARTHU  lO  DO 
TriEM,  AS  BEST  YOU  CAN  REMEMF- ER.  f/NTt  RV/F'.VER  Read  queztion  for  each  item  listod  beiow.  ana  check  off  the  farent's  izfiswer 

in  the  j'^f.-fopr'^ie  sp.ice)  ,  , .     


'AOUiO  <0'J  r.'=.Y  t'OL'fl  CHILD 
BiLGAN  TO  ,  fAF'l'ERTHAK 

YOi '  r  >; p:": ;: ^  •  o,  o p  la  r  f  a 

THAN  VQu  ^.^Pi  CTF.D? 


b    'AM EN  L':D  f-?: 
TO 


[(3)  SIT  UP  /.'jTHOUT^KeLP^ 
li'B- CRAWL   '^i^ZlZ. 

|,c/walk""  1  '  

TALK  " 

Uc\  f  Fir  □  AND  f  fi^  'jS  SEIf' 
{ {/)  LE ANN  TO  USE  THE'  TOILET 
ji'gj  HfS^^dr-'D  TO  OiRfCTlOrJS^^' 

iiHi  plaV'.vitm  TOjs 7...'. 

f  (()  USE  CF^AYONS 


(j)"UNDER5TAND  WHAT  |S  SAID  TO  HIW  HER 


WHEN 


LATER    I  AGE 


 l^/^i- 

 iS?-^ 

 J&^ycsi. 

 ^Y*^^  

^1  k<.  ^AcfcivA 


DOFS  YOUR  CHILD  HAVE  ANY  DIFFICULTIES  SAYING  WHAT  HE/SHE  WANTS  TO  DO  OR  DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  TROUBLE 
UNDEHSTANDlNG  YOUR  CHILD?  NO,  ^,X,._Y£S.  IF  "YES"  PLEASE  DESCRIBE- 


X+      hard  +c  onder^+and  nWa^-  Mi<uWad  says. 


CHILDREN  S0MlT;MES  GET  CRANKY  OR  CRY  WHEN  THEY'RE  TtREO.  HUNGRY,  SICK.  AND  SO  FORTH.  DOES  YOUR  CHILD 

OF.'EN  GET  CR.NNKY  OR  CRY  AT  OTHER  TIMES,  WHEN  YOU  CAN'T  FIGURE  OUT  WHY?  ^X-'-^'O,  YES.  IF  "YES"  CAN  YOU 

TELL  ME  ABOUT  THAT"? 


WHEN  THIS  HAPFENS.  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  ABOUT  IT  TO  HELP  THE  CHILD  FEEL  BETTER? 

39  HAVE  THERE  BEEN  ANY  OlG  CHANGES  IN  YOUR  CHILD'S  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS?  IX— NO. 
PLEASE  DESCRIBE 


.YES.  IF  "YES" 


40  ARE  YOU  OR  YOUR  FA^*ILY  HAVING  ANY  PROBLEMS  NOW  THAT  MIGHT  AFFECT  YOUR  CHILD?  J<L__NO  

PLEASE  DESCRIBE. 


_YES.  IF  "YES" 


41.1S  THERE  ANYTHING  ELSE  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  US  TO  KrjOW  ABOUT  YOUR  CHILD?  NO.  ^....YES.  IF  "YES'"  PLEASE 

DESCRIBE''  rAioKa<;:\         easWy  -froi+r^^Ved  toWen  he  car\^  be  onde\*3kod. 
He.  can  also  be  very  sVobborn  3>cme.4iraes. 
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I  . S . P .  Packets 


CHtLD  HEALTH  RECORD:    FORM  3,  SCREENINGS,  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION/ASSESSMENT 


CHILD'S  NAME:,  fVlichaeL Jones    ,  , 

HEAD  START  CENTER:5oriShm£  Can+Cr - 
ADDRESS:    73/       5^  S^^Tect 


SEX:  M   .  _  AGE:  ^  CjO.  ^  rn05.. 

PHONE:  555:.-^o//o    ,  ,   


<  IV 

» 

itf  a  w 

X  -  CO 

>-  S 

I —  rr 

S  I  2 
O  t-  ^ 

tu  LU  >< 
CD  X  tu 

O  cr  -I 

—  UL  ^ 
iL 

oc  <  >- 
<f-X 
o.  CO  a 


-  < 

J2 


1.  RELEVANT  INFORMATION  (ftOrn  Hviilth  History.  P^n'nt.Jci':.-V' Otson.^!ions}:  t^O\l^ev  ii  COnCerned  wH  fAiChaels 

talfong.  M>cKqcI  wiOi  4t>KcJ^  -for  a  pKyaical  erarn  ot  J^^'^.^mcs.  A  [(^031^(3^  evQluq-fion  was  nacom mended 

2.  SCREENING  TnSTS.  S/arreo'  //ems  are  required  by  Heaa  St.art  and  recommended  ',y  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  for 
children  3  5  years  Enter  dates  if  done  pn-viously.  ^','hen  reto^rding  :esu(:s.  -Bnter  f,  a  minimum  "ti",  "S**,  or  "A''  for  NORMAL. 
SUSPtCr.  CR  A  TYPiCAUABNORMAl.  '  ' 


  TEST  _ 

^•:^ESENT  AGE*__  _ 
r-iFluHT  ino  S^oeS.  !o 

THM/L-St  1'6  in  )* 

WEIGHT  ihgn!  c!o!?iing 
to  npares!  i/4  lb  :)* 
BLOOD  F-FFSSURE 
HEMATOCHIT  or 
JHEMOGLOBJN- 
HEARING  (Type  of  Tesl)' 

RESULTS.  R'L   

RESCRtENING  

COM VENUS 


'i.'iirj 


respectively. 

RESULTS 


jTxhcs 

I   


105        .  .  , 

33%    W'+hta  ncx-waf 


TEST^ 
VtSiOfJ  (Type  of  Tt'Sl)*,. 

ACUITY.  R/L  

PtSCPEE^JIfVu  

STRA9'S'.-US      ...  .  

COV  VENTS 


DTH.EP  TESTS  (it  indicated) 

iniTB     

(2)  S-ckte  Cell  

(3)  Lead   .  

(kt}0;a  &  PaTaSites   

(5j  Ur.natys>5  

(6.1  Other   .  


DATE 


RESULTS 


^0, 


tu  S 

:r  CO 
>  tu 
O  CO 

oc  CO 

a.  < 
50 

X2 

<  < 

tu  X 
X  tu 

> — » 

CO  < 

tu  CO 

> 

tu  X 

-I  CL 

O  U. 
UJ< 
OQ  Q 

|_  < 

—  o 

si 

CL  O 


,3.  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIOi  I/ASSESSMENT.  Complete  and  return  top  three,  copies  to  Head  Slart. 

Inopwal 


a.  GENERAL  APPEARANCE 


c  SPEECH  

d  HEAD 


S^IN 


EYES  (ij  Ejilerrval  Aspects 
(2j  Ophc  Fundjscopic 
(3)  Cover  Tesi 


CARS  |T)  Et^ernal  *  Canals 

(2)  Tympanic  Werr.iiranes 


h  >»'OSE.  WOUTH.  PHARYNX 
I  1  E^TH^ 

j    I^eart  _ 

k  LUKGS 


I.    aSPO^/EN  (include  hernia) 

m  GENITALIA    _ 

n  BONES.  JOINTS.  MUSCLES 

o  NEUnOLOGlCAUSOClAL 

(1>  Gross  f^o«3r  

(?)  Fine  Moid/'  

(3)  Cof^.muni  :ation  SvfMs  

(4)  Cogniifve  


(5)  5oH-Hetp  SKIIIs_ 

(6)  Social  Skills 


_p.  GLANDS  (iyrnphaltc/T>tyroid) 
q    MUSCULAR  COORDINATION 


r.  OTHER 


I 


ABnOR 
MAL 


NOT 
EVAL 


COMMENTS  rUse  Aad'^Uonal  sheet  it  necessary} 


S    GENERAL  STATEMENT  ON  CHILD'S  PHYSICAL  STATUS 


Hichdtl  IS  /n  aood  heql+K. 


S'CraJufe 


Jl^-  A'"  /lit  Dale  . 


4.  FINDINGS.  TREATMErnS.  AND  RECOMK'.Ef^'DATIONS 


AEN'ORVAL  FtrVDINGS'DfAGN'OS'S 


AScTcJe^toJ.  eri  


TREATMENT  PLAN 


^  de.n-kl  Mam. 


RE  COM. 


.'ENDED  FOLLO'.VUP  OR  RESULTS 
(tmlal  y^tn  corr.ploie) 


DATE 
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CHILD  HEALTH  RECORD: 


I.S.P.  Packets 
FORM  4.  IMMUNIZATIONS 


o 

a: 
O 
o 

LU 

cr 


o 

2 
-J 
O 
CC 
O 

2 
< 

a. 
> 

Q 

UJ 
GO 

a 

2 
< 

UJ 

> 

tr 

UJ 

S5 

UJ  s 
o 

<  cc 

U.  CI. 
LL  o 

<  2 
>-  = 
(/)  CC 

^~  5 

a:  o 

<  2^ 


CHILD'S  NAME:.Mi-C.!iatLsioafi:i   

HEAD  START  cHNTERr5i)n5biae^Cert+er  

;:  73L  ^^„5ircdL  


SEX:    AGE:  ^/yC3..Ujn£^ 

PHONE:  555,lV<>yO  


ADDRESS: 


PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN:  ^7  lOn  a  JoneS 


ADDRESS: 


73/   5"^  S4red- 


1.  IMMUNIZATIONS 


f — 

CO 

o 
< 

Ui 


a 

1^  C/) 
X  UJ 


So 


_J  ^ 

UJ 

w  - 

CD  ^ 

2s 


VACCINE 

DATE  GIVEN 
MO.rfR. 

DOCTOR  OR  CLINIC 

DATE 
DOSE  DUE 

POLIO 

DTP 

(djphlheria 
tetanus 
pertussis) 

DT 

or 

Td 

 . 







—  

—  — —  

'  1                              U  ft 

 D.r<\o^  

__J^n\os  



ti                                «!>  'i 

i«                                   M  *' 

MEASLES 

h                              *  '/ 

RUBELLA 

MUMPS 

OTHER 

'nxTelRCULiN^ 

TEST  1 

DOSES  MARKED 
BY  ARROWS 

^    ARE  MINIMUM 
REQUIRED  BY 

im,    HEAD  START 


EXEMPTIONS  {(t  a  child  cannot  or  should  not  receive  a  particular  immunization,  write  one  of -the  following  reasons  In  ihe 
"Doctor  or  Clir!ic"  column): 

(a)  HAS  HAD  DISEASE  (Attach  physiciar/s  note) 

(b)  ALIERGIC  TO  (Specify  allergen  and  attach  physician's  note) 

(c)  PAREWiS)  WILL  NOT  CONSENT  (Attach  parent  consent  form) 


CERTIFICATION  OF  PREVIOUS  IMMUNIZATIONS 

\  hereby  attest  that  I  have  seen  documentation  of  any  immunizations  the  child  received  prior  to  enroHrrent  in  Head  Start. 


Si'GnaUre_ 


Tille. 


Date. 
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PEDIATRIC  EVALUATION 

NAME:     Michael  Jones 
CURATIVE  NO:  01-28-93 

AGE:     2  years  8  months 

Ms.   Jones  brought  Michael,  a  2  year  8  month  old  black,  .nale  for  evaluation 
because  he  does  not  speak  appropriately.     She  thinks  he  is  functioning  more 
or  less  at  age  level  except  for  expressive  language. 

PERINATAL  HISTORY: 

According  to  the  mother's  recollection,  pregnancy  was  totally  uncomplicated 
and  went  to  term.     The  child  was  delivered  at  St.   Joseph's,   had  been  active 
in  utero,  breathed  at  once  and  weighed  6  lbs.   3  oz.     He  went  home  with  her 
and  was  completely  normal  in  the  perinatal  period. 

FAMILY  HISTORY; 

Ms.   Jones  is  20  years  old  and  in  good  health.     She  is  4'    11";   she  is  not 
married.     Michael's  father  is  6'   2".     She  has  another  child  by  a  different 
father  who  is  just  over  one  year  and  in  good  health.     That  girl  is  ahead  of 
where  Michael  was  at  the  same  age.     Ms.  Jones's  mother  is  about  5*  and 
father  is  tall.     She  has  a  sister  and  6  brothers.     The  sister  is  about  5' 
tall  and  the  4  brothers  who  are  grown  are  not  tall  for  males.     As  far  as  we 
know,  the  father  is  in  good  health. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROBLEiyiS : 

1.     Delayed  Expressive  Language;     Maternal  grandmother  was  concerned  at  age 
1-1/2  because  the  child  was  not  talking  well.     She  thought  it  was  because 
he  could  not  lift  his  tongue  properly.     He  was  babbling  but  did  not  make 
words.     By  age  2,   he  was  still  behind  in  not  lifting  his  tongue.     He  was 
seen  at  Childi'en's  Hospital  who  said  that  he  needed  a  speech  class  but 
they  never  arranged  it.     Mother  then  saw  Dr.  Coe ,  who  referred  the  child 
here'-     Mother  thinks  the  child  hears  well.     Progress  has  always  been  for- 
ward,  although  not  enough  to  catch  the  child  up.     She  thinks  he  understand 
quite  well.     Presently,   he  says  about  a  dozen  words  including  a  couple  2- 
word  phrases.     Last  week,  he  pointed  to  a  part  of  his  body  on  request  for 
the  first  time. 

RETVEW  OF  SYSTEMS : 

Hospitalization  at  about  9  months  for  diarrhea.     No  accidents,  other  illness- 
es,  seizures,  broken  bones  and  no  known  allergies.     There  are  no  skin  problems 
He  eats  all  table  food,   has  no  bowel  or  bladder  complaints  and  sleeps  well. 
His  behavior  is  typical  for  this  age  child. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION; 

Height  89  cm.;  weight  12  kilos    (lOth  %ile  both);  OFC  47cm.    (^nd  %ile) .     He  has 
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Jones,  Michael  01-28-93 

full  black  kinky  hair,   5  cafe  au  lait  spots  mostly  less  than  2  cm. ,  skin 
is  brown,  he  has  a  mongoloid  spot  on  his  left  wrist  and  a  small  one  on  his 
buttock.     There  are  no  scars.     Fontanelles  and  sutures  are  closed.  Exter- 
nal eyes  are  dark  brown.     Tympanic  membranes  move  normally.     He  has  no 
palpably  enlarged  nodes.     Palate,   teeth,   thorax,  breasts  and  abdominal  exam- 
ination are  all  normal.     There  is  no  cardiac  murmur„     Femoral  pulses  are 
brisk  and  no  palpably  enlarged  liver.     He  has  a  circumsized  penis  with 
testes  descended.     Sexual  maturity  Stage  I.     Hands  and  feet  are  grossly  nor- 
n:al  and  extremities  move  through  full  range  of  motion.     Back  is  straight 
and  without  blemish.     Pupils  are  round  and  reacted  to  light.     Eyes  move  in 
all  directions  without  crossing  or  nystagmus.     Face  is  symmetrical  at  rest 
dnd  with  moveiTient.     Gag  is  brisk.     Uvula  moves  in  the  midline  exposing  ton- 
sils.    He  hears  whispers  and  other  soft  sounds  well.     Soft  touch.  Produces 
(jood  local izerl  withdrawal  in  both  feet.     He  is  right-handed  but  uses  both 
hands  i-^ymme tri-.rally  and  well  vdthout  tremor.     His  gait  is  good.     He  can  bend 
over  and  stand  without  tremr-f  or  apparent  weakness.     Muscle  tone  is  normal. 
Plantars  are  flexored  bilaterally.     There  is  no  ankle  clonus-     Deep  tendon 
reflexes  are  +1  at  the  biceps,    trace  knees,   and  2+  ankles.     He  has  good 
protective  responses.     Gait  is  normal,  a  little  flat-footed  with  low  guard 
and  no  real  ataxia.     He  was  interested  in  the  environment,   smiled,  cooper- 
ated mostly  and  seemed  to  enjoy  many  things  going  on. 

ASSESSMENT: 

1.     Delayed  Expressive  Language:     I  don't  really  find  any  problem  other 
than  the  delayed  expressive  language.     It's  not  clear  what  the  cause 
is  but  apparently,    it  is  not  a  major  medical  problem. 

He  is  small  in  size  with  his  head  disproportionately  small  but  not 
seriously  so.     In  addition,   the  mother  and  a  number  of  people  in  her 
family  are  small. 

The  child  should  have  a  language  evaluation  and  probably,   at  some 
point,   IQ  testing  but  other  evaluations  are  not  needed. 
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September  1-7  Jones,  Michael 

First  week  of  class.     MicV^ael  seems  shy  and  did  not 
initiate  any  conversation  with  adults  or  other 
children.     During  free  play  he  used  the  block  corner. 
Michael  complied  with  all  requests;  ate  his  lunch  each 
day.     Uses  bathroom  independently. 


r 


September  15  Jones,  Michael 

During  free  play  today  Michael  played  with  a  road  he 
built  from  blocks  and  a  truck.     Another  child  grabbed 
the  truck  and  they  both  tugged  on  it  until  a  volunteer 
nearby  walked  over  and  took  the  truck.     She  asked  what 
happened  and  Michael  said  "It's  mine,   it's  mine." 
The  other  child  said  he  wanted  it.     A  5  minute  time  limit 
was  set  for  Michael  to  play  with  truck.     After  5  minutes 
the  volunteer  said  "Mike,   your  time  is  up,   it's  Steven's 
turn."     Michael  gave  the  truck  to  Steven  and  continued 
to  vlay  with  the  blocks. 


~~1 

nes ,  Michael 


September  23  Jo 


Michael  repeated  the  last  line  of  the  finger  play 
"5  Little  Monkeys"  during  group  time. 
Still  does  not  initiate  conversation  with  others. 
Michael  uses  his  right  hand  in  cutting  and  drawing. 
Michael  does  not  ask  for  help  when  having  difficulty 
with  his  coat  zipper.     He  seems  determined  to  do 
things  by  himself. 


V  
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October  4  Jones,  Michael 

Michael  was  not  in  today.     Went  for  his  speech  and 
languaije  evaluation.     Mrs.  Jones  asked  how  Michael 
was  doing  and  mentioned  the  art  work  Michael  brought 
home  last  week. 

Mrs.  Jones  said  that  when  she  asked  what  he  does  in 
school  he  just  says,  "I  don't  know."  But  he  always 
says  "yes"  when  she  asks  if  he  likes  it. 


October  12  Jones,  Michael 

Michael  seems  to  like  Robert.     They  parallel  play 
together  during  free  time.     Today  they  were  both 
playing  with  the  blocks  and  Robert  went  over  to  Pl^y^ 
at  the  sand  table.     Michael  noticed  he  was  gone,  he 
looked  around,   spotted  him  at  the  sand  table  and 
went  over  to  play.     Michael  asked  to  do  the  police- 
man puzzle  today. 


October  20  Jones,  Michael 

Yesterday  we  had  a  visit  from  the  Humane  Society  and 
they  brought  a  puppy  and  a  kitten.     Today  Michael 
asked  where  they  were.     It  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand him.     I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  them  to 
visit  again  and  he  said  yes.     I  asked  if  he  likes 
animals  and  he  sai-'"'  v^s.     I  then  asked  what  kind  and 
he  shrugged  his  srio.:^ders  and  said  "I  don't  know," 
Completed  Michael  *  s  educational  assessment  except 
for  some  things  that  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Jones. 
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October  21 


Jones,  Michael 


Made  home  visit  with  Mrs.  Jones  in  preparing  for  the 
I.S.P.   conference.     Completed  the  educational 
assessment  and  reviewed  each  section  with  Mrs.  Jones, 
Talked  about  the  I.S.P.   process - 


October  28 


Jones ,  Michael 


Michael  played  with  the  puzzles  today  for  30  minutes 
with  two  other  children  but  did  not  talk. 

When  he  was  asked  to  pick  a  book  for  reading,  he 
picked  "A  Snowy  Day." 
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I,:;. p.  Packer t 


infant  stimulation 


10 


12 


13 


14 


15 


General  visual  stimulation  (Under  six  v/eeks) 
General  visual  stimulation  (six  weeks  and  older) 


Genera!  tactile  stimulation  (Under  six  weeks) 


General  laciile  stimulation  (six  weeks  and  older} 
General  auditory  stimulalion  (Under  six  weeks) 
General  auditory  stimulation  (six  weeks  and  older) 


Sucks 


Moves  head  to  side  while  lying  on  back 


Opens  mouth  for  bottle  or  breast  when  nipple  touches  mouth 


Indicates  sensitivity  lo  body  contact  by  quieting,  crying,  or  body  nnovement 


Turns  head  toward  nipple  when  his  cheek  is  touched 


Looks  in  direction  ol  sound  or  changes  body  movement  in  response  to  sound 


Lool<s  at  person  attempting  to  gam  his  attention  by  talking  or  movement 


Quiets  Of  changes  body  movement  in  response  to  presence  of  person 


Shows  by  body  movements  or  cessation  of  crying,  response  to  adult  voice 


16 


Lifts  and  momentarily  supports  head  when  held  with  head  at  shoulder 


17^ 
18 


Cries  differentially  due  to  different  discomforts 


Falls  asleep  at  appropriate  times 


19 


Thrusts  arms  about—no  direction 


20 


Follows  an  object,  visually,  moved  past  midline  of  body 
Smiles 


22 


jol|ows  light  with  eyes,  turning  head 


23 


Follows  sound,  moving  head 


24 


Regards  hand 


25 


Kicks  vigorously  while  on  back 


26 


27 


Opens  mouth,  begins  sucking  prior  to  nipple  touching  mouth 
Maintains  eye  contact  3  seconds 


J^bbrtogeGuick. 
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infant  stimuiatioo 


Inlant 


^8 

30 
^31 

22 
~3T 

"'35 " 

3~ 


37 

38 


J9 
40' 


42 


44 


45 


Moves  head  while  lying  on  siomach.  up,  down,  side  lostde  

Swipes  al  obiects    _  ^   

Holds  head  up  while  on  slonnacri.  5  L>('Conds 

follows  object  wiih  eyes  acfoss_  K''0^a[c  ^    

Searches  tar  sound  by  turning  hnad   direclion  of  sound^ 
"ConUoirhead  and  shoulders  when  .sillmo  propped  wilh  pillow 
Coos  and  gurgles  when  content  ^   


Reaches  lor  obiecl  and  allempib  to  grasp  il_ 


Holds  head  erect  and  steadily  while  being  earned  upright^ 


Holds  obiecl  using  palmar  gfasp_30  secondsj^ilh^in^^  release 
Repeals  own  sound 


Holds  head  and  chest  erect  while  on  stomach  and  supported  on  forearms 


Opens  mouth  when  he  sees  spoonful  of  food 


Laughs 


Shows  recogmtion  0I  family  member  by  smiles  or  cessation  of  cryin_n_ 


Attempts  to  toll_over  usin^shoujdjrs^  

Moves  thumb  in  oppos^onjo^lhe[]o^ 
Babbies  (series  of  syllables)  


V^J^llbftageCiuidQ. 
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socialization 


Waiches  person  moving  direclly  m  lire  of  vision 
Smiles  in  response  !0  aftenlion  by  (luul!  " 
Vocalizes  in  response  10  atlenlion 
Looks  alowpiiands.ofien  smiles  or  vocalises  " 
Hesponds  [o  being  in  (amily  circle  by  smiling,  vorali/mg,  or  ceasingTc  cry" 
Smiles  in  response  lo  facial  e;<pression  of  olheis 


Smiles  and  vocalizes  to  mirror  image 

Pals and^ullsal  aduTi  facial  features  (hairrnosl" g tosTetc  ] 

Reaches  for  oJferedobTe?  ~ 


to 


Reaches  for  familiar  persons 


^Reaches  for.  and  pals  at  mtrrur  image  or  another  infant" 
J|o!ds  and  examines  offered  obiecilor  ai  leasfa  "minljle' 


13 


14 


Shakes  or  squeezes  object  placed  in  hand,  making  sounds  unintent;Gr'ia';'y 


Plays  unattended  for  10  minutes 


15 


Seei^s  eye  contact  often  when  attended  for  2-3  minutes 


J 6  _    Plays  alone  conlentedly  near  adult  activity  1 5-20~minutes 
17     Vocalizes  to  gam  attention 
Imitates  peek  a  boo 


19 

20 " 
21 

22" 
"23" 


Claps  hands,  (pal-a-cake)  in  imitation  of  adult 
Waves  bye-bye  in  imitation  of  adult 
Raises  arms-'"so  big"  in  imitation  ol  adult 


Offers  toy,  obiect.  bil  of  food  lo  adult,  but  does  not  always  release  1 
Hugs.  pats,  kisses  familiar  persons 


:  24 

1  26" 


Shows  response  10  own  name  by  looking  or  ffjiic^^ing  to  be  picked  up 


^queezes  Of^shakes  toy  to  produce  sound  in  imitation 
Manipuidles  toy  or  object 


1 


27 


Exiends  toy  or  object  to  adult  and  releases 


Vj^lfbrtogeOulde. 
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J.  i 

?8 

Imiiaies  niovemenis  of  anoiher  child  ai  plav 

Er 

m 

m 

ilry 

Dill 

Achlevtd 

m 

liiiilS^ 

1  2  1 

29 

Imiiales  adull  m  simple  lask  (shakes  cio;nes,  pulls  yl  bedding,  holds  Gilverwaf-i 

/  / 

30 

Piays  With  one  olher  child,  each  doing  separaie  aclivily 

/  / 

31 

lah's  pajl  I'l  game,  pushing  qiv  or  lOllinq  ball  wilh  anolher  child  2  5  minules 

32 

AccepI;;;  parenls'  aPsence  Py  conlmumq  activihes.  may  momenianly  fuss 

/  / 

33 

Acliveiy  explores  his  environmeni 

/  / 

i 

34' 

Takes  part  m  manipulalive  game  (pulls  string,  turns  handle)  wilh  another  person 

/  / 

3!) 

Hugs  and  carries  dolt  or  soft  toy 

/  / 

36 

Repeats  actions  lhat  produce  laughter  and  attention 

/  / 

37 

Hands  book  to  aduH  to  read  or  share  with  him 

/  / 

38 

PullG  at  anolher  person  lo  show  them  some  action  or  object 

/  / 

39 

Withdraws  hand,  says  "no-no"  when  near  forbidden  object  with  rer^mders 

/  / 

Waits  for  needs  lo  be  met  when  placed  in  high  chair  or  on  changing  table 

/  / 

— r~"4i ' 

Plays  wilh  2  or  3  peers 

/ 

/  / 

42 

Shares  ob|ecl  or  lood  when  requested  with  one  other  child 

/ 

/  / 

43 

Greets  peers  and  lamtliar  adults  when  reminded 

/ 

/  / 

_  

44 

Cooperaies  with  parental  request  50%  of  the  Itme 

I 

/  / 

45 

Can  bring  or  lake  object  or  get  person  from  another  rOom  on  direction 

>/ 

/  / 

46 

Attends  lo  music  or  stories  5-10  minutes 

y 

/  / 

Says  "please"  and  "thank  you"  when  reminded 

>/ 

/  / 

48 

Altempis  10  help  parent  with  tasks  by  doing  a  part  ol  the  chore  (holding  dust  pan; 

/  / 

49  " 

Plays  "dress-up"  in  adull  clothes 

/ 

/  / 

ZK 

Makes  a  choice  when  asked 

n/ 

/  / 

51 

Shows  understanding  of  feelings  by  verbalizing  love,  mad.  sad.  laugh,  etc. 

/ 

/  / 

52 

Sings  and  dances  to  music 

/ 

/  / 

53 

Follows  rules  by  imitating  actions  of  other  children 

/  / 

54 

Greets  familiar  adults  without  reminder 

/  / 
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language 


Ltvfl 

Cjrd 

Behi*iOf'                                 ^      ■  ^ 

Entry 
Behavior 

one- 
.  Achieved 

U  1 

] 

c 

Ponostc  canno  ci/llahio       tinnoc  /ma  ma  ma\ 
nc|J(;al3  bailK;  byiidUK;  c  0  imicb  \llld,  llld.  illd^ 

J 

A 

Carnss  out  simplB  dirsctlon  whsn  accompaniBd  by  gssturss 

J 

Cl^nc                  rat  lorjci  m^monfarili/  ii;KQn  tnlH  "nn"  7tO/  n(  thn  limn 

oiupb  duiviiy  di  icdbi  rnurnenidiiiy  wnen  iDiu  no  /D'o  oi  ine  iirnc 

0 

Answers  simple  Queslions  with  non-verbal  response 



7 

Combines  two  different  syllables  in  vocal  play 

0 

Imtlales  voice  intonation  patterns  of  olhers 

Q 

y 

Uses  single  word  meaningfully  lo  label  object  or  person 

in 

Vocalizes  in  response  lo  speech  of  oiher  person 

12 

]  ] 

^avc  iiMP  rliffpFPnt  uunrHc  /maw  i ico  tho  cam  o  ii;nrrl  fn  roioi  In  HifforPnt  nhiof^tcl 
oajd  live  uuiciciu  wui  Ub  \  iiidy  Ubc  lilc  bdiil  c  WU'U  lU  fcici  lU  unicfCiii  uujcLlbl 

12 

Asks  for  "more" 

13 

Says  "all.gone" 

14 

Follows  3  different  one  slep  directions  without  gestures 

15 

Can  "give  me"  or  "show  me"  upon  request 

16 

Points  to  12  familiar  objects  when  named 

17 

Points  lo  3-5  pictures  in  a  book  when  named 

19 

Points  to  3  body  parts  on  self 

19 

Says  his  own  name  or  nickname  upon  request 

20 

Answers  question  "what's  this?"  with  object  name 

21 

Combines  use  of  words  and  gestures  to  make  wants  known 

22 

Names  5  other  family  members  including  pets 

23 

Names  4  toys 

24 

Produces  animal  sound  or  uses  sound  for  animal's  name  (cow  is  "moo-moo") 

25 

Asks  for  some  common  food  items  by  name  when  shown  (milk,  cookie,  cracker) 

26 

Asks  queslions  by  a  rising  intonation  at  end  of  word  or  phrase 

27 

Names  3  body  parts  on  a  doll  or  other  person 

VJ^ilbfteQeOuidft 
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/■  Ami  J 

Card 

Entry  1 
B«hi»lor  1 

D.I.  1 
Achievfil  ■  1 

1  ?8 

Answers  yes/no  quesiion  'Mih  afitrmaiive  or  negative  reply 

Y 

A  ^ 

Combines  noun  or  BQieciive  dno  noun  in  r.vu  wuru  pindbc  luan  ui ion m i  7  ^anf 

I 

7\ 

io 

rnmKinor  no'in  Qnfi  uPrh  m  tvA/o  'j.'Pitfi  nhrs^P  Iflsnriv  nol 

J 

V 

■  

31 

Uses  word  lor  balhroorp  need 

/ 

_y 

""^  32 

'"  "1"  33 

PAmhinDc  »fOih  nf  nnnn  uuiih  "ihprp"  "hpfp"  in  ?  wnfcl  iilierapre  (fhaif  hersl 

bO'i'U'ricS  Vc'U  U'  MUU'l  Willi    U'C'c      licit    III  c           uui/'uii\,^/  iv^nupi 

V.  

LiOnnuineS  C  WUrUo  lU  cxprcbb  pUbbcbbiUH  1  uauuy  \,a\) 

/ 

.  V 

i  34 
!  35 
i  36 

U56S  "no'  or  "not  in  spe6Ch 

V 

Answers  QU6Sli0n  v^iais- — oomy  lur  lunimu'i  di-iiviiiLb 

/ 

_.y . 

Answers  wnere  ^ucbMurib 

J 

— ' 

i  37 

^lamoc  familiar  DnvtrnnmPnls'  cniinri's  * 
INdlTicb  iali'''lai  cilYUUiiiiiciiic  ouuiiuo 

.  .  V  

38 

r.i/Qr  mnro  than  nnp  nhip'^l  ujhPn  ackpfi  ll^iinn  nit/'      'Tl  (hlOrksl 
UtVcS'l'O'"  illail  UM"UUjc>-l  Wllcll  ob'^cU  uoiiiy  y\u  ^ 

J 

V 

}  39 

Refers  to  sell  by  own  name  m  speech 

/  / 

!  40 

Points  to  picture  of  common  object  described  by  its  use  ( 1 0) 

^/  _ 

i  41 

Holds  up  fingers  to  lellage 

42 

Tells  sex  wfien  asked 

y 

43 

Carries  out  a  series  of  two  related  commands   

:  44 

Uses  "mg"  verb  form  (running) 

45  ■ 

Uses  regular  plural  forms  (book/books) 

X 

46 

Uses  some  irregular  past  tense  forms  consistently  (went,  did.  was) 

X 

47 

Asks  question.  "What's  this  (that}?" 

48 

Controls  votce  volume  90%  ol  the  time 

49 

Uses  "this"  and  "Ihai"  in  speech 

X 

50 

Uses  "is"  in  slaiemenis  (this  is  ball) 

X 

t  ■■  ■  •  ' 
51 

Says"!,  me.  mine"  rather  than  own  name 

X 

Soys  mft.  — 

52 

Points  to  object  that  "is  not  "  (is  not  a  ball) 

53 

Answers  "who"  question  with  name 

X 

54 

Uses  possessive  form  of  nouns  (daddy's) 

X 

96 
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I.S.P.  Packets 

language 


,  Lfvet 

1  Enrry 
1  Behavior 

1  ~    Date  . 
Achieved . 

^  Commenis*. 

55 

"""56'^'' 

Usesariicies,  ihe.  ainspeech  '~ 

Uses  some  class  names  (loy.  ammai.  (ood) 

y 

A 

Says  "can"  and  "will"  occasior^ally 

y 

-A  

~"59 

Describes  items  as  open  cr  closed 

-  A. . , 

 i — 

Says  "is"  at  beginning  ol  queslions  when  appropnaie 

Y 

- 

Will  aliend  for  five  minutes  while  story  is  read 

V 



— I — L_ 

A 11      J  /*     n  1 

Mtt€nds4c*r3miP)uk<,, 

61 

Carries  ou!  series  of  Iwo  unrelated  commands 

\/ 

A 

;  

"  62  ~' 

Tells  full  name  when  requested 

X 

 ^ — 

 1 — 

63 

Answers  Simple  '"how"  questions 

y 

A 

!  64 

Uses  regular  past  tense  forms  (jumped) 

65 

Tells  about  immediate  experiences 

— — ^ 

66 

Tefis  how  common  obfecis  are  used 

67 

Expresses  future  occurrences  with  "going  to."  "have  to,"  "want  to" 

68 

Changes  word  order  appropriately  to  ask  questions  (can  1.  does  he) 

69 

Uses  some  common  irregular  plurals  (men,  leel) 

70 

Tells  two  events  m  order  of  occurrence 

4  5 

71 

Carries  out  a  senes  of  3  directions 

;  12 

Demonstrates  understanding  ol  passive  sentences  (boy  hit  girl,  girl  was  hit  by  boy) 

 :  73 

Can  find  a  pa/r  of  obiects' pictures  on  request 

i  74 

Uses  "could"  and  "would'"  in  speech 

 i„.Z5__ 

■  76 

Uses  compound  sentences  (1  hit  ihe  ball  and  it  went  m  the  road) 

Can  find  /op  and  boWom  ol  items  on  request 

1  77 

Uses  contractions  can'!,  don't,  won't 

~^78~< 

Can  point  out  absurdities  m  picture 

Uses  words  sister,  brother,  grandmother,  grandfather 

i   80  I  Tells  Imal  word  in  opposite  analogies 

1   81   i  Tells  familiar  s:ory  withoul  pictures  for  cues 

O^bbrtogeOuldft. 
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I.S.P.  Packets 

uage 


C«rd;| 

Bth*¥ior                                   -  -  -  j 

Enlry 
Behmiof 

Achieved 

*  1 

Comments  ^ 

liames"p"icTur7ihal  does  nol  ?long  m  particular  class  (one  that's  not  an  ammal) 

/  / 

83 

fells  whether  or  not  2  words  rhyme 

/  / 

84 

Uses  complex  sentences  (She  wants  me  to  come  tn  because   ) 

/  / 

i  85 

Can  tell  whether  sound  is  loud  or  soft 

/  / 

56 

86 

Can  point  to  some.  many,  several 

/  / 

 — 

87 

Tells  address 

/  / 

88 

Tells  telephone  number 

89 

Can  point  to  most,  least,  few 

1  t 

Tells  simple  |0kes 

!  '  / 

91 

Tells  daily  experiences 

92 

describes  location  or  movement  through  away.  from,  toward,  u 'er 

1  1 

93 

Answers  why  question  with  an  explanatiun 

1  ! 

94 

Puts  together  and  tells  3-5  part  sequence  story 

I  ! 

95 

Defines  words 

I  I 

96 

Can  "tell  me  the  opposite  of 

1  } 

97 

~9T 

Answers  question  "what  happens  if . . .  (you  drop  an  egg)'^" 
Uses  yesterday  and  tommcrrow  meaningfully 

1  / 
/  / 

~99 

Asks  meaning  of  new  or  unfamiliar  words 

/  / 

OuidflL 


ERIC 
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I.S.P.  Packets 

self-help 


|:Cirdl 

1  Data 
-Achi«v»d  . 

1  '  Commenis 

0-1 

1 

Sucks  and  swallows  liquid 

—  



p 

c 

n 
J 

/I 

'4 

t, 
J 

K 
0 

7 

o 
O 

""'9 

Cdlb  ni^UMIcU  lUUUb,  1  c.  DdUy  CCrPdi 

...  LJ  ... 

nejLilcS  lUi  uOIIIc 

- 

— 

.J  ^ 

r 'lie  clfiinnH  innr^f*  \n/\  rt'^f/^nJ 

Ltiib  birdintu  luucib  itjci  ijy  pdreni 

noios  Doiiic  wiinoui  rieip  wniie  cinnkiriQ 

Directs  boille  by  guiding  ii  loward  moulh  or  by  pushmq  ii  av;ay 

Ellis  mashed  labte  (oods  fed  by  parent 

Drinks  Irom  cup  held  by  parent 

FjiJc  Qpmi-QniiH  fnnHc  foH  hw  naiont 
tcllo  oC'iii          lUUUb  icU  Uy  pafclil 



   .   ,  _ 

■-  - 



in 

F(?(?c1s  sell  With  fingers 

...... 

Holds  and  drinks  Irom  cup  usinc]  iwo  hands 

12 

Takes  spoon  filled  wtih  food  10  moulh  wilh  help 

13 

Holds  oul  arms  and  legs  while  being  dressed 

12 

U 

Ealr>  table  food  with  spoon  mdependenlly 

15 

Holds  and  dnnks  from  cup  wilh  one  hand 

16 
1/ 
18 

Puis  h.inds  in  water  and  pals  wot  hands  on  face  m  imiialion 
Sits  on  polly  or  mlani  loilel  seal  for  5  minules 
Puis  naton  head  and  lakes  il  off 

19 

Pulls  oil  socks 

20 

Pushes  arms  Ihrough  sleeves,  legs  through  pants 

21 

Takes  off  shoes  when  laces  are  untied  and  loosened 

22 

Takes  off  coal  when  unfastened 

23 

Takes  off  pants  'when  unfastened 

Zips  and  unzips  large  zipper  without  working  catch 

 ...  ..J 

23 

"25" 
26 

Uses  words  or  gestures  indicating  need  to  go  to  bathroom 

Feeds  self  usmg  spoon  and  cup  with  some  spilling 

27 

Takes  lowel  from  parent  and  wipes  hands  and  face 

ERIC 


self-hefp 


p.  Packets 


iii 

Entry  1 
6«haviof  1 

"?8 

Sucks  liquid  Irom  glass  or  cup  using  shaw 
Scoops  with  fork 

— 

/  / 

29 

Chews  and  swallows  only  edible  substances 

i  31 

Dries  hands  wilhoul  help  when  given  lowel 

32 
'33" 

"asks  10  go  to  bathroom,  even  li  loo  late  to  avoid  accidenis 
Controls  drooling 

/  / 
/  / 

34 

"35 
35  " 

Unnaies  or  defecales  m  potty  three  limes  per  week  when  [ilaced  on  polty 
Puts  on  Shoes 

1  I 

Brushes  leelh  intmttatton 

37 

Takes  off  simple  clothing  that  has  been  unfaslened 

I  ! 

38 

Uses  bathroom  for  bowel  movements,  one  Baytime  accident  per  week 

f  1 

39 

^  Gets  fJrink  from  faucet  without  heip,  when  stool  or  steps  are  provided 

1     1  ' 

40 

Washes  hands  and  face  using  soap  when  adult  regulates  water 

/  / 

41 

Asks  to  go  to  bathroom  during  day  in  time  to  avoid  accidents 

42 

Places  ccat  on  hook  placed  at  child's  height 

43 

"  44" 

Stays  dry  during  naps 

Avoids  hazards  such  as  sharp  furnilure  corners,  open  stairs 

"'45'" 

Uses  napkin  when  reminded 

46 

Slabs  food  wilh  fork  and  brings  to  mouth 

47 

Pours  from  small  pitcher  (5-8  oz.)  inio  glass  without  help 

1  48 

Unfastens  snaps  on  clothing 

49 

Washes  own  arms  and  legs  while  being  bathed 

50 

 \  —   — 

Puts  on  socks 

51 

Puis  on  coat,  sweater,  shirl 

52 

Finds  front  of  clothing 

34 

53 

Feeds  self  entire  meal 

n/ 

54 

Dresses  self  with  help  on  pullover  shirts  and  all  fasteners 
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I.S.P.  Packets 

self-help 


|l  -Uvel  ' 

Cird^ 

1                                    _     Bihivlof                                 .     ■  ' 

Bfhtvlor 

iiiiiMliB^I^^ 

55  ' 

Wipes  nose  when  reminded 

 /_  _ 

/  / 



56 

Wakes  up  dry  Iwo  mornings  oul  of  seven 

-   

57 

Wales  unnale  in  loii'*:  sfandmg  up 

/  / 



58 
59 

Iniiiates  and"complrles  dressing  and  undressing  exce()l  lasleners  75^l  oMirne  ~  ~ 
Snaps  or  hooks  cloihing 
Blows  nose  when  reminded 

Avoids  common  dangers  (1  e  .broken  giass)  "  ^  ^ "  " 
Puis  coal  on  hanger  and  replaces  hanger  on  low  Dar  wiTh  inslruclioiis 

V 

/  / 

/  / 

"  /  1" 
1  1 

 -   

 ■  '   

„  —  .  ^ 

60 
6t 
62 
"  63 

1  1 

 _ 

Brushes  leelh  when  given  verbal  insiruclions  ' 

—   

Gfl 

Puis  on  mittens 

.„_/  _ 

-   

15 

uMiAiiiuiib  idiye.  uuiiuiib  on  ouiion  Donru  or  |3Cnel  placed  on  table 

— --     — 

66 

Buttons  large  buttons  on  button  board  or  jacket  placed  on  table 

/ 

 :  

67 

Puts  on  boots 

4  5 

68 

Cleans  up  spills,  gelling  own  cloth 

/ 

69 

Avoids  poisons  and  all  harmlu!  substances 

70 
71 

'  72  ' 

Unbultons  own  clothing 
Buttons  own  clothing 

Clears  place  at  table 

-  j 

73 

Puts  zipper  foot  m  catch 

X 

""74'^ 
75'"' 

Washes  hands  and  face 

X 

Can  uoasK  hanrl.s. 

i 

Uses  correct  utensils  for  food 

>/ 

1 

76  ' 

Wakes  from  sleep  during  night  to  use  toilet  or  stays  dry  all  night 

77 

Wipes  and  blows  nose  75%  of  the  time  when  needed  without  reminders 

i  78 

Bathes  self  except  for  back.  neck,  and  ears 

1 

4 

79 

Uses  knife  for  spreading  soft  loppings  on  toast 

y 

"~80~ 

Buckles  and  unbuckles  bell  on  dress  or  pants  and  shoes 

81 

Dresses  self  completely,  including  all  front  fastenings  except  ties 

X 

vJ^lftxtogeOuida. 

70o 
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03 

8.1 


8/ 


i  93 
'"'"94 


96 


97 


100 


101 


102 
103 

m 


Helps  sellable  by  ccfiecii^^  \Un  pi;i!t^s  nap^nv  m  \m\\^    vi'^bai  Cv*^^ 


Go(^lot)alh^oo^nl^ll^1(^lJ[l(]fM.wlp('ss^'lM 
CofnlisnibfusheslOfKihcif 
llanysupclolfieson  t\;m 

floes  iliJOllI  (l|1(]hr)OfhOU()v-i'hOl)!C()nst.i'Hbii|)t'iVi;a(ii: 

Ijces shoes 
lies  s?'« 

n^Uiib  one  /reer ly  rioi]^.ie^oi(]  liis^  and  (iocs  it  upon  ft?qi;esl 
[ielecis  .ippfopnale  dohinc]  lof  lenpefalnre  iinil  occasion 
Slops  ai  ri/b.  looks  bolh  wovs,  and  ossf^s  sifeel  wilhoui  verbal  feminde^s 

Selves  sell  at  lable  and  passes  sefvmg  dish   ^  

Prepares  owfi  cold  cereal   


Is  responsible  for  one  daily  household  lask  lie,  sellinq  Ujit     out  Irashi 
WiuslS'^alerleniperalure  lor  shower  or  balh  ^ 

Prepares  own  sandwich    / 

Walks  10  school  playground,  or  siore  wilhin  Iwo  blocks  ol  home  mtlependemiy  ^ 
Cuts  soil  loods  wiih  knile  (1  e,.  hoi  dogs,  bananas,  baked  polalol 


/ 

V 

/ 

X 
X 

t. 

X 

1  

X 
X 

.x_ 

 iL^^ 

x_ 


Finds  collect  bathfoofti  in  p_uDlic_piace 
Opens  1/2  pidlm 


105 


Picks  yp,  caincj,  selsdown  calelefia  l:ay 
lies  hood  sinngs 


Buckles  O'Afi  seal  bell  m  car 


 L; 

I  ! 

J  

X  . 


1 


/  / 


/  / 


/  / 


VjJlfcitageOuidt 
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I.S.P,  Packets 

cognitive 


etHanor 


1^  j  Removes  ciolh  from  face,  lhat  obscures  vision 

2  Looks  for  object  thai  has  been  removed  Irom  direci  Ime  ol  vision 

3  Removes  object  Irorri  ooen  container  by  reaching  inlo  contamef 

4  Ptor.  otjjocl  in  coniainer  m  imitalion 

b  Places  ob|ecl  m  container  on  verbal  command 

t3  Shakes  a  sound  making  loy  on  a  stnnq 

^  Puts  3  objects  into  n  container,  empties  container 

8  Transfers  cbiect  from  one  hand  lo  the  other  to  pick  up  another  object 

9  Drrps  and  picks  up  loy 

10  Finds  object  hidden  under  container 

11  I  Pushes  .1  blocks  tram  style 

•  2  Removes  circle  tfom  lorm  board  ~ 


13 


Places  round  peg  m  pegboard  on  requesi 


14 


Performs  Simple  gestures  on  request 


15 


Individually  takes  out  6  objects  Irom  conlair 


16  Pomls  to  one  body  part 

17  Slacks  3  blocks  on  requesi 

18  Matches  like  objects 

19  ^Scfibbles^ 

20  Pomts  lo  self  when  asked  "Where's  (name)?" 

2 1  Places  5  round  pegs  m  pegboard  on  request 
Matches  objects  with  piclure  of  same  object 

23^  Points  lo  named  picture 

24  I  Turns  pages  of  book  2  3  al  a  time  to  Imd  named  picture 

25  Finds  speciiic  book  on  request 
26^  Completes  3  piece  forrPboard 
27  Names  4  common  pictures 


ide. 
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I.S.P.  Packets 


cognitive 


3  4 


?[\ 
29" 
30 
'il 
3? 
33 
34' 
35 
36 
"37 
38 
"'39 

lo 
"43 

44 
45 


Dravvsarori:ontai!inein*fVi!:ii.i>'^ 

Po.n!stoDiQan(iii!lleuponrequLMil 
Drnwsi  • )  in  imilalion 
Matches  3  colors 

Places  oDiecls  m,  on  and  under  upon  requesl 
Nan^.es  ol)|ecis  lhai  ma^e  sounds  ^ 
Putsioqeiner  4  pari  nesting  loy 
Names  action  pictures 

^Watches  ^eonielriclorm  wUh  Picture  oUhape 
"siacKs  5  Of  more  rings  on  a  peg  m  order 


'  Names  big  and  little  obiects 


46 
47 
"43" 


51 
52 
"53 
~54 


■  Points  10  to  body  panson  verbjl^m^a^^  

Poir"its  to"boy  and  girl  on  verbal  conimand  ^    _  _ 

Tells  if  object  15  heavy  or  light   

Puis  togethei^?  parts_oi  shape  10  make  whole  

"OesiftelwTe^ 

~Re~peats*linger  plays  with  words  and^aclions  ^  


"^MatchesTto  1  (3  or  more  ob|ecl5[ 
Points  to  long  and  shorl  object5^_ 
"T^s"wh^  obiects  go  together 


V 
V 

V 
V 

V-  

>/  


I  I 


I  I 
I  I 


I  I 


I  I 


lX 


"Counlsio3inimiia|ion 
"ATranges'obiecls  mtc  caieqoties 
Omws  a  V  siroke  m  itniialion 


I  I 


I  I 
I  I 


I  I 


1. 


/  / 


/  / 


/  / 


/  / 


/  / 
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cognitive 


4 


55 


56 
57' 

59 

61 
6?" 
63 


64 

'"65" 


66 

"67" 


68 


m 

"70"" 

71 

7? 


73 
75"' 

~76 
'77 


Counlslo  10  objects  m  imiiation 
Builds  a  bridge  wilh  3  blocks  in  inni.nion 
Mciiches  sequence  01  paiiein  ol  t)foc^s  or  heads 
Copies  series  of  connecied  V  sirokes  VVVVVVVVV 
Adds  leg  and/or  im  to  mcornplele  m.'in 
Compleles  6  piece  pu/le  wilhoui  inal  ;in(j  error 
Names  ot>|ecIs  as  same  and  diflereni 
Draws  a  square  m  imiialion 
Names  three  colors  on  request 


Names  Ihree shapes.  □.  A.  and  0 

Picks  up  specilted  number  of  obiecis  on  requesi  1 1  5) 

Names  five  texlures 

Copies  triangle  on  request 

Recalls  4  objecis  seen  m  a  picture 


Names  time  of  day  associated  with  aciivities 
Reoeats  lamiliar  rhymes 

Tells  whether  object  is  heavy  or  hght  (less  than  one  pound  clifterencei 

Tells  what's  r^itssmg  vvhen  one  object  is  removed  from  a  qioup  of  three 

Names  eiqr^t  colors 

Names  penny,  mckel  and  dime 

Matches  symbols  (letters  and  numbers) 

Tells  color  ol  named  objects 

Retells  five  mam  fads  from  story  heard  3  times 


78 

>9" 

80  " 


Draws  a  man  (head,  trunk.  4  limbs) 

Sings  five  lines  of  song 

Builds  pyramid  of  10  blocks  m  irT^iialion 


81   i  Names  long  and  short 


X 
V 
X 

X 

X. 

y 

^_ 
/ 

X 


/  / 
/  / 
/  ' 

I  ! 


X 

L 
X 


Counts  k>  .3. 


X 


X 
X 


1 
I 


/  / 


/  / 


/  / 


/  / 


oeCukkL 
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:BthlviOf:| 

SLP»i?.:;:il| 

Pieces  objects  behind,  beside,  nexi  to 

83 

Matches  equal  sels  to  sample  of  1 10 10  obiecls 

 . 

.„...„.... 

Names  or  poinis  10  missmg  part  ol  piclu'" :  ob)ecl 

— — 

85 

Counts  by  fOle  1 10  20 



~'"8r 

Names  lifsi.  middle  and  las!  position 

— — ^ 

5-6 

87 

Counts  up  10  20  items  and  tells  how  many 

_J — I — 



88 

Names  10  numerals 

~~ — ~- 

Names  left  and  nghtonself 

— — - — 

90 

Says  letters  of  alphabet  in  order 

— ! — 

91 

Pnnts  own  first  name 

92 

Names  five  letters  of  alphabet 

— — ^ — 

93 

Arranqes  ob|ecls  m  sequence  of  width  and  lenglh 

94 

HNames  capital  letters  of  alphabet 

95 

Puts  numerals  1  lo  10  in  proper  sequence 

96 

Names  position  of  ob|ects  first,  second,  third 

97 

Names  lower  case  letters  ol  alphabet 

98 

Matches  capital  to  lower  case  letters  of  alphabet 

99 

Points  to  named  numerals  1  to  25 

100 

Copies  diamond  shape 

101 

Completes  simple  maze 

102 

Names  days  of  week  in  order 

103 

Can  add  and  subtract  combmalions  to  three 

104 

Tells  month  and  day  of  birthday 

105 

Sight  reads  10  printed  words 

106 

Predicts  what  happens  next 

107 

Points  10  half  and  whole  objects 

108 

Counisby  role  1  lo  100 
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motor 


0-1 

1 

Reaches  for  ob|ecl  6-9  inches  in  front  of  him 

HI 

2 

Grasps  object  held  3  inches  in  front  of  cniid 

/  / 

3 

Reaches  and  grasps  object  in  front  of  him 

/  / 

4 

Reaches  for  preferred  object 

/  / 

5 

Puis  objects  in  mouth 

/  / 

6 

Head  and  chest  supported  on  arms  while  on  stomach 

/  / 

7 

Holds  head  and  oiesl  erect  supported  on  one  arm 

/  / 



8 

Feels  and  explores  object  with  mouth 

/  / 

9 

Turns  from  stomach  to  side,  maintains  position  50%  of  the  time 

/  / 

10 

Rolls  from  stomach  to  back 

/  / 

11 

Moves  forward  one  body  length  on  stomach 

12 

Rolls  from  back  to  side 

13 

Turns  from  back  to  stomach 

Pulls  10  sriting  position  when  grasping  adult's  fingers 

Turns  head  freely  when  body  is  supported 

1  ■     y>::  .:-ns  sitting  position  for  two  minutes 

17 

Puis  down  one  object  deliberately  to  reach  for  another 

18 

Picks  up  and  drops  object  on  purpose 

19 

Starids  with  maximum  supporl 

20 

Bounces  up  and  down  m  standing  position  while  being  supported 

21 

Crawls  one  body  length  to  obtain  object 

22 

Sits  self  supported 

23 

From  siltmg  position,  turns  to  hands  and  knees  position 

24 

Moves  from  stomach  to  sittmg  position 

25 

Sits  without  hand  support 

26 

Flings  objects  haphazardly 

27 

Rocks  back  and  forth  on  hands  and  knees 

ERIC 


I.S.P.  Packets 

motor 


?8 

29~ 

30~ 


Translers  obiect  from  one  hand  lo  !he  oiher  m  Gittrngj^osiiion 


Retains  two  one-inch  cubes  in  one  nand 


Pulls  sell  to  on-knees  position 


31     Pulls  sell  lo  standing  position 
"  32     Uses'pincef  grasp  to  pick  up  ob|ecl 
'33""  Creeps 


34 

35' 
"36" 


Reaches  with  one  hand  trom  creep  p^s^tion 
Stands  with  minimum  support 


Licks  food  Irom  around  mouth 


37 


Stands  alone  lor  one  minute 


38    "  Dumps  obiect  from  receptacle 
~3g|Turns  pages  of  book,  several  at  a  time 


40  Scoops  with  spoons  Of  shovel 
'41      Puis  small  objects  in  container 


42 
"43" 
"44" 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


52 


53 


54 


Lowers  self  from  standing  to  sitting  position 


Claps  hands 

Walks  With  minimum  aid 


Takes  a  few  steps  without  support 
Creeps  upstairs   


Moves  from  sitting  lo  standing  position 


Rolls  a  ball  ir^  imitation 


Climbs  inlo  adult  chair,  turns  and  sits 
Puts  4  rings  on  peg  


Removes  1"  pegs  frompegboard 


Puts  1"  pegs  in  pegboard 


Builds  lower  of  3  blocks 


Marks  with  crayon  or  pencil 


/  / 


^  l__ 

!  I 


I 


I 


I  I 


I  I 


I  I 


1  „  L 
'1  I 


_!  l_ 

I  I 


I  I 


I  I 


2  i 

I  I 


I 


I  ! 


VJ^iibflDgeCiuic^ 

2o 
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ERIC 


I.^.P.  Packets 

motor 


Agt 

V  one 
Achieved' 

-Cornments 

 , 

55 

Walks  independenily 

56 

Creeps  down  stairs,  feel  first 

57 

Seals  self  in  small  ctiair 

58 

Squats  and  returns  to  standing 

59 

Pusties  and  pulls  toys  while  walking 

60 

Uses  rocking  horse  or  rocking  chair 

61 

Walks  upstairs  With  aid 

62 

Bends  ai  waist  to  pick  up  objects  vMlhoul  falling 

1     ^  ^ 

63 

Imitates  circular  motion 

i    /  / 

23 

64 

Strings  4  large  beads  m  two  minutes 

V 

1 

/  / 

Turns  door  Knobs,  handles,  etc 

66 

Jumps  in  place  with  both  feet 

/ 

67 

Walks  backwards 

/ 

68 

V/aiks  downstairs  with  aid 

/ 

69 

Throws  ball  to  adult  5  feel  away  wuhou!  aC'-.i  movinq  feet 

70 

12 

Builds  tower  of  5  6  blocks 

Turns  pages  one  at  a  time 

/ 

Unwraps  small  object 

/ 

73 

Folds  paper  m  half  m  imitation 

/ 

■^74 

Takes  aoarl  and  puts  together  snap-!cceiher  loy 

/ 

1 

Unscrews  nesting  toys 

/ 

;;76: 

77 

KiCHs  large  stationary  bail 

/ 

Rolls  day  balls 

/ 

78 

Grasps  pencil  between  ihumD  and  forefinger,  '"^st^ig  L^^ncil  or'  Imrd  finger 

/ 

79 

'lo 

Forwara  somersault  with  aid 

V 

Pounds  5  out  ol  5  pegs 

81 

Puts  '■:  :elher  3  piece  pijzzle  or  forniboard 

 J 
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I,S.?,  Pa 

motor 


82 
lb" 

"m 

"87' 

'bb 

89 
90 


Snips  '/^iih  scissors 

Jumps  frorr.  height  ol8  mche 


Kicks  large  Dall  when  relied  lo  him 
Walks  on  iipfoe 

Runs  )0  steps  with  coorOmated,  aHemdiing  arm  movement 

Pedals  tficvcfe  five  feel 

Swings  on  saving  when  siarted  m  motion 

Climos  up  and  slides  aown  4  6  foot  slide 

Somersaiils  forward 


91 
9? 

~94~ 
"95" 


Walks  up  slaifs.  aliemaimq  feel 
MarcMt;:; 

Caicm-s  \y<i\\  wiin  l wo  hands 


Tfoces  templates 

Cuts  along  8"  straight  line  withtn 


'  of  line 


4  5 


96 
"97" 

98 
'99^ 
"100 

loT 

10? 
"V03 
104 


Stands  on  one  fool  without  aid  4  8  seconds 

Runs  ctianf]inqaireciion 

Walks  oaiance  beam 

Jumps  forward  10  times  without  falimg 

Jjmps  over  stnng  ?.  inches  off  the  floor 


Jumps  backward  six  I'mes 


Bounces  and  catches  large  ball  _ 
Makes  clay  shapes  put  together  with  2  to  3  parts 


Cuts  along  curvea  line 


105  Screws  together  threaded  obiect 

106  Walks  downstairs  alternating  feel 

107  I  Pedals  tncycle.  It'.nmq  comers 


Hops  on  one  foot  5 xcessive  limes 


X- 


X 


5^ 
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I.S.P.  PacXets 

motor 


Card 

1    £nlry  ^ 
1  B«h«vior 

1  Date 

109 

Culs  oul  2-inch  circle 

X 

/  / 

1  no 

Draws  simple  recogm^aDle  pictures  such  as  house,  man.  iree 

K 

/  / 

111 

Culs  oul  and  pastes  simple  shapes 

X 

/  / 

(  (V\Ct/0 

112 

Prinis  capital  letters,  lafge.  single,  anywhere  on  paper 

.  X 

/  / 

Lflu^pUSTfi.   

113 

Walks  balance  board  forward,  backwara  and  sideways 

 X 

/  / 

114 

_  /  

j  115 
1  116 

1  118 

Swings  on  swing  tmnaling  ana  justammg  motion 
Spreads  lingers,  touching  thumb  to  each  linger 

1  1 



1  1 

Can  copy  smallletiers 

X 

1  1 

ClmiDs  sieo  ladders  or  slops  ten  leet  high  lo  slide 

~     j 'no"' 

rT2o^ 

riiK)  I'tjn  wnfi  rkjrTinner 

_x  

 .  . 

/  / 

OnbOles  Oall  with  direclion 

/  t 

1  121 

Coiofs.  remaining  within  Imes  95°o 

X 

Can  cut  piciure  Iron  magazine  or  catalog  without  bemg  more  than '    from  edge 

X 

i  123 

Uses  pencil  snarpener 

X 

124 
\2b 
"'l26 

Copies  complex  drawings 

Tears  simple  shapes  from  paper 

X 

Folas  paper  square  iwo  times  on  diagonal  m  imitation 

X 

127 

Catches  soli  Pali  or  bean  bag  with  one  hand 

X 

1  128 

Can  }ump  rope  by  self 

X 

129 

Hits  Dallwuh  bal  or  swd 

X 

130" 

Picks  up  object  from  ground  while  running 

:  131 

Skaies  forward  10  feet 

X 

132 

Rides  Dicycle 

133 

Siideson  sled 

134 

Walks  or  plays  in  waier  waist  high  m  swimming  pool 

135 

Steers  wagon,  propelling  wiih  one  fool 

jj2lftxto9©<iui 
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ERIC 


I.S.P.  PacKeti^ 

motor 


136^ 

T3"r 

136 
739 
740 


Jumps  up  and  pivols  on  one  (ooi 

Prints  name  on  primary  paper  usmo  Itr^e^^ 

Jumps  from  .neighiof  12  ir^chesanu  lands  on  balls  of  ieei 

Siands  on  one  fool,  no  suppoM.  ey&b  closed.  1 0  secoriOs 

Hangs  10  seconds  ffom  hon/onial  bar  bearing  ov/n  v/eighi  on  arms 


AcWtviMl 
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